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INTRODUCTION. 


Some  years  ago,  when  starting  for  India,  I vainly  inquired 
for  a book  to  guide  me  on  the  subjects  of  outfits,  house 
requisites,  and  general  management  in  India  ; but,  not  being 
able  to  meet  with  such  a work,  had  to  depend  on  the  various 
hints  I could  pick  up  from  Anglo-Indian  friends.  Even  now 
I see  constant  questions  asked  in  different  papers  and  maga- 
zines on  these  topics,  so  I conclude  that  it  is  still  difficult  to 
obtain  such  information  in  a compact  form. 

This  book,  which,  though  far  from  being  as  complete  as  I 
could  wish,  may  possibly  prove  of  some  assistance  to  those 
bound  for  India,  and  I can  only  hope  that  it  may  be  so. 
The  papers  composing  it  were  published  monthly  in  The 
Englishwoman's  Domestic  Magazine,  with  the  exception  of 
Chapter  IV. — “ Bungalows,”  Chapter, VI. — “Indian  Servants,” 
Chapter  IX. — “Compounds,”  and  Chapter  X. — “Indian 
Stable  Management;”  which  were  originally  published  in 
The  Queen  and  The  Field.  These,  by  the  kind  courtesy  of  the 
proprietors  of  those  papers,  I have  been  allowed  to  reprint, 
and  I here  tender  them  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  permission. 
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I make  no  apology  for  inserting  a chapter  on  stable  man- 
agement, because,  though  this  small  guide  is  intended  more 
particularly  for  ladies,  still  it  is  quite  as  well  that  they  should 
be  aware  to  some  slight  extent  how  to  treat  horses  and  look 
after  their  welfare  in  India;  it  being  just  possible  that  they 
may,  while  their  husbands  are  away  on  some  lengthened 
duty,  be  left  in  charge  of  the  stable — that  is,  to  overlook  it. 

The  various  tables  are  made  up  to  the  value  of  the  rupee 
in  India — two  shillings — not  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange, 
about  IS.  7^d.,  or  is.  8d.  And  I may  further  add  that  the 
information  I have  endeavoured  to  give  from  my  own  ex- 
perience refers  more  particularly  to  Bengal,  the  Punjaub,  and 
the  North-Western  provinces. 

E.  J. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INDIAN  OUTFITS. 

In  these  days  of  “ parcel  post”  India  is  far  less  isolated  from 
the  world  of  fashion  than  it  used  to  be.  It  is  now  compara- 
tively easy  to  get  things  out  from  home.  Orders  can  be  given 
and  promptly  executed,  from  a silk  dress  to  a pair  of  gloves  or 
a packet  of  needles  ; and  this  in  itself  is  not  only  an  immense 
convenience,  but  makes  the  ordering  of  an  Indian  outfit  a 
less  arduous  undertaking  than  it  formerly  was. 

One  grand  mistake  people  make  is  that. they  take  out  too 
vnich.  It  is  no  economy  to  overstock  yourself  with  dresses 
and  linen  ; au  contmire,  you  increase  your  discomfort,  and  add 
considerably  to  your  baggage.  In  India  the  weight  of  luggage 
is  strictly  attended  to,  the  amount  allowed  small,  and  overweight 
is  heavily  charged.  You  have  more  things  to  guard,  watch 
^over,  and  protect  from  depredations  of  insects  and  human 
thieves ; also,  if  you  have  too  large  a stock  of  clothes  they  can- 
not be  constantly  in  use,  and  if  put  away  spot  and  mildew,  to 
say  nothing  of  changing  colour,  becoming  too  old-fashioned,  and 
proving  in  every  way  anything  but  a good  investment. 

Though  I did  not  have  many  dresses  made  up,  I took  far 
too  much  linen,  as  I found  to  my  cost,  and  too  nicely  trimmed. 
Trimming  linen  in  these  days  is,  we  all  know,  carried  to 
excess  ; under-garments  are  profusely  and  extravagantly  belaced, 
and  bedecked  with  expensive  embroideries  and  laces.  Not 
only  does  this  add  very  materially  to  the  original  cost  of  the 
outfit,  but  it  is  useless,  not  to  say  downright  waste  of  good 
work,  because  unless  you  can  afford  time  and  money  to  renew 
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trimmings  very  soon,  your  linen  in  India,  owing  to  rough 
usage  in  washing,  becomes  untidy  and  ragged-lcoking  at  once. 
In  England,  if  money  be  no  object,  by  all  means  have  your 
linen  daintily  trimmed  with  lace,  work,  or  whatever  is  most 
fashionable,  frilled,  flounced  with  lace  if  you  wish ; but  for 
India,  I say  No!  emphatically.  Be  advised,  and  though 
, your  tastes  may  lie  that  way,  and  though  you  may  have 
money  to  carry  out  those  tastes,  do  not  exercise  them.  Have 
neat  little  tucks  and  flounces  if  you  like,  but  do  not  edge  the 
said  tucks  and  flounces  with  lace  or  work,  unless  it  be  of  a 
common  strong  make  ; and  in  my  idea  plain,  neat  handwork  is 
better  than  coarse  imitation  lace  or  embroidery,  A strong, 
useful  edging,  such  as  some  of  the  Excelsior  edgings,  may 
perhaps  stand  a dhobi^s  (Indian  washerman’s)  ungentle  treat- 
ment, but  laces  certainly  would  not,  not  even  the  “Torchon  ” 
now  so  much  in  vogue  : the  very  first  wash  they  are  torn,  look 
ragged  and  unsightly,  and  most  likely  have  to  be  entirely  taken 
off,  and  in  that  case,  unless  you  have  brought  a large  supply  of 
extra  lace  and  work  out  with  you,  you  cannot  renew  it,  even  if 
you  cared  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  doing  so. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  the  Indian  method  of  washing. 
It  is  a primitive  process  ; most  Indian  ways  of  doing  work  are 
simple.  After  you  have  counted  over  the  soiled  linen  yourself — 
always  supposing  you  to  be  of  a careful  turn  of  mind,  and 
seeing  to  such  details  with  your  own  eyes — and  made  out  the 
list,  your  dhobie  will  pile  the  clothes  in  a basket,  and  carry 
them  off  to  the  dhobie  Ghdt  (washing-place).  Here  he  has  a large 
flat  stone,  or  board,  partially  submerged  in  the  water  ; he  ties 
stones  into  your  linen,  at  least  into  such  garments  as  he 
intends  to  operate  on,  and  then  proceeds  deliberately  to  thrash 
them  out  against  the  stone  or  board  before  mentioned.  This, 
you  can  readily  fancy,  is  an  eminently  destructive  process  to 
linen  in  general,  fine  linen  in  particular.  True,  he  brings 
the  things  home  beautifully  white,  for  which  purpose  he  uses 
some  powder  which  may,  and  does,  whiten,  but  infallibly  rots 
the  linen.  True,  also,  that  he  gets  up  and  irons  the  remams  in 
the  most  artistic  manner  ; but  as  for  buttons,  hooks  and  eyes, 
lace  and  work  trimmings,  the  cry  is,  “ Where  are  they  ?”  Buttons. 
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hooks  and  eyes,  you  can  replace  ; and  believe  me,  you  will  have 
to  do  so  each  wash,  but  lace  is  not  so  easy  to  mend  or  renew. 

Have,  therefore,  plain  linen,  some  thin  for  hot  weather,  some 
thicker  for  the  cold  season.  Two  dozen  of  everything  is  ample  ; 
I took  three  dozen,  and  found  it  too  much,  and  from  being  laid 
by  it  became  yellow  and  rotten. 

Do  not  have  your  nightgowns  made  with  short  sleeves,  as 
some  people  advise : I actually  once  saw  square-fronted  night- 
dresses ! What  you  gain  in  coolness,  you  lose  in  the  greater 
extent  of  hunting-ground  for  mosquitoes,  sand-flies,  and  such 
small  game.  Have  your  nightgowns  made  to  button  at  throat 
and  sleeves,  not  too  tightly,  of  course,  but  easily  and  comfortably. 

Vests  are  even  more  necessary  in  India  than  at  home,  as  the 
variation  of  climate  is  so  great : in  the  morning  often  bitterly 
cold,  scorching  hot  at  midday,  and  cold  again  at  night.  You 
must  therefore  be  prepared  for,  and  protected  against,  the  danger 
of  sudden  chill  by  either  flannel  or  merino  next  to  you,  which- 
ever you  usually  wear,  to  keep  the  temperature  of  your  body 
more  equal.  For  this  reason,  also,  do  not  wear  linen  undercloth- 
ing, but  fine  cotton ; linen  is  apt  to  give  too  sudden  a check  to 
perspiration,  and  so  proves,  in  a hot  climate,  very  injurious. 
The  same  must  also  be  said  of  linen  sheeting : use  calico  in- 
stead. The  linen  strikes  too  coldly  against  the  heated  body ; 
and  though  the  very  coldness  may  seem  at  first  refreshing,  when 
you  feel  it  quite  a luxury  to  touch  something  cool,  still  it  is  for 
that  reason  the  more  harmful,  and  is  very  likely  to  occasion 
rheumatism,  to  which  malady  residents  in  India  are  particularly 
subject. 

The  following  linen  list  may  be  found  useful : it  can  be  added 
to  or  curtailed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those  using  it. 

LIST  FOR  GENERAL  INDIAN  OUTFIT. 

No. 

12  Cotton  Chemises — Horrocks’  longcloth — new,  soft 

make,  ordinary  thickness,  each 

12  Do.  do.  Fine  material,  for  hot  weather 

12  Cotton  nightdresses,  ordinary  thickness  

12  Do.  do.  thinner,  for  hot  weather 

12  Pairs  of  Drawers,  thick 

12  Do.  do.  thin  


s.  d,  £ s,  d. 

3 6 ...  2 2 o 

4 o ...  2 8 o 

4 6 ...  2 14  o 

5 o ...  3 o o 

3 o ...  I 16  o 

3 6 ...  2 2 o 
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No. 

8 Vests  of  Merino  or  Flannel,  as  preferred 

S. 

4 

d. 

6 

£ 
..  I 

s. 

16 

d. 

0 

8 White  Petticoats,  tucked  or  flounced 

4 

0 . 

..  I 

12 

0 

6 Muslin  Petticoats,  long,  for  evening  wear  

6 

0 

..  I 

16 

0 

6 Flannel  Petticoats,  white  

4 

0 . 

..  I 

4 

0 

4 Do.  do.  red,  for  cold  weather 

5 

0 . 

. I 

0 

0 

8 Petticoat  Bodices,  thick  

0 . 

..  0 

16 

0 

8 Do.  do.  thin  

0 

6 .. 

..  I 

0 

0 

8 Do.  do.  Low,  for  evening  (trimmed) 

3 

0 . 

..  I 

4 

0 

I Flannel  Dressing  Gown  (coloured)  

25 

0 . 

..  I 

5 

0 

2 Dressing  Jackets,  white  washing  material  

2 Pairs  of  Morning  Corsets,  with  outside  cases  to  take 

7 

0 .. 

..  0 

14 

0 

off  for  washing  

7 

6 .. 

0 

15 

0 

2 Pairs  of  Evening  Corsets,  with  cases 

7 

6 .. 

. 0 

15 

0 

12  Pairs  of  fine  white  Stockings  

2 

0 . 

. X 

4 

0 

12  Do.  do.  coloured,  matching  different  dresses  . . 

2 

6 .. 

. I 

10 

0 

6 Do.  thick,  coloured,  for  cold  weather 

3 

6 .. 

. I 

I 

0 

6 Do.  Silk,  Black  and  Coloured  

6 

0 .. 

. I 

16 

0 

36  Handkerchiefs,  for  ordinary  use...  

I 

6 .. 

. 2 

14 

0 

12  Fine  Worked  do 

4 

0 

. 2 

8 

0 

6 Lace  do 

6 

0 .. 

. I 

16 

0 

6 Pairs  of  long  Mittens,  black  and  white  

2 

6 .. 

. 0 

0 

12  Do.  Kid  Gloves  

3 

6 .. 

. 2 

2 

0 

12  Do.  Thread  or  Silk  Gloves,  to  match  Dresses 

2 

6 . 

. I 

10 

0 

12  Do.  Riding  Gloves  

2 

6 .. 

..  I 

10 

0 

Collars,  Cuffs,  Frills,  Ribbon,  &c.,  adlib,  (about) 

80 

0 .. 

■ 4 

0 

0 

£50  5 o 


In  a list  of  this  sort  it  is  only  possible  to  give  a general  idea 
of  prices — that  is,  of  ready-made  articles  : if  the  linen  is  made  at 
home  it  will  not  cost  nearly  as  much  as  if  purchased  at  an  out- 
fitting establishment.  Handwork  is  far  better  for  Indian  use 
than  machine:  this  should  be  borne  in  mind.  Too  often  plans 
are  uncertain,  and  but  little  time  is  given  in  which  to  prepare 
for  a residence  in  a foreign  country ; and  in  such  cases  the 
articles  required  have  to  be  bought  as  quickly  as  possible.  You 
should  take  out  with  you  a sort  of  household  box,  containing  a 
good  supply  of  needles  and  pins  of  all  sizes ; cottons,  black,  white, 
and  coloured,  to  match  materials  taken  out  unmade ; braids  and 
buttons,  to  match  also ; tapes,  hooks  and  eyes,  sewing  silks,  and 
darning  cottons  ; and  if  you  have  a hand  sewing  machine, 
cottons  and  silks  for  its  use.  You  can  buy  many  of  these  things 
of  a box-wallah,  or  travelling  pedlar,  but  you  will  pay  at  least 
double  their  proper  price,  and  they  will  prove  very  bad  pur- 
chases at  that — nearly  worthless,  I may  say — cottons  and  silks 
rotten,  needles  that  break  at  once,  and  pins,  the  heads  of  which 
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have  a pleasant  little  habit  of  parting  from  the  bodies  on  the 
smallest  provocation.  When  my  own  house  stock  was  exhausted 
I was  obliged  to  buy  of  these  men,  and  so  can  speak  from 
experience. 

It  is  just  these  trifling  things  people  neglect  to  buy  at  home, 
thereby  causing  themselves  much  inconvenience  when  they 
settle  down  in  India. 

Here  I would  observe  that,  except  in  the  large  towns,  there 
are  no  shops  as  at  home,  the  box-wallah's  advent  being  the 
nearest  approach  to  an  afternoon’s  shopping.  He  will  squat 
down  in  the  usual  Hindoo  attitude  in  the  verandah  of  your 
bungalow,  with  his  large  basket,  and  display  his  wares,  truly  a 
wonderful  assortment  of  goods.  A queer,  miscellaneous  stock 
of  articles  he  carries  huddled  together— candles  and  paper,  en- 
velopes and  soap,  cigars  and  baby-linen,  sponges  and  ink,  shirt- 
collars,  jewellery,  gorgeous  shawls,  country  cloth,  buckles,  cuffs, 
ribbons,  laces,  pins,  needles,  native  embroidery — in  fact,  every- 
thing you  can  fancy.  All  very  dear,  and  usually  very  inferior. 

Should  you  really  wish  to  buy  anything  of  these  men,  there  is 
a great  art,  one  only  to  be  acquired  by  long  practice,  in  dealing 
with  the  race  of  native  pedlars.  They  always  ask  at  least  three 
times  as  much  as  they  will  eventually  take.  Do  not,  therefore, 
show  any  anxiety  about  the  articles  you  wish  to  purchase  ; only 
just  glance  at  them,  and  proceed  to  ask  the  prices  of  other 
articles  you  do  not  require,  observing,  as  a matter  of  course, 
that  they  are  far  too  dear.  The  man  will  probably  pack  up  all 
his  things  and  go  away,  only  to  return  in  a few  minutes,  having 
lowered  his  prices.  You  can  then  ask  the  price  of  the  article 
you  really  want.  He  may  say  it  is  twenty  rupees.  You  make 
him  an  offer  of  five  rupees,  upon  which  he  will  very  likely  go 
away  again,  only  to  reappear  and  say  the  niem-sahib  shall  have 
it  for  twelve,  but  it  will  entirely  ruin  him.  As  he  goes  down  in 
price,  you  go  up,  and  the  result  will  be  that,  after  much  talk  and 
bargaining,  you  will  get  what  you  want  for  about  eight  rupees 
— quite  as  much  as,  or  more  probably  than,  it  is  really  worth. 
Such  a lengthy  process  may  serve  to  while  away  an  afternoon ; 
but  if  you  are  in  a hurry,  it  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  tedious,  and 
the  native  generally  gets  the  best  of  it,  unless  with  a very  old 
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hand.  He  knows  you  will  give  way.  Your  patience  will  be  un- 
equal to  a prolonged  struggle,  and  you  will  pay  more  than  you 
know  you  ought  to,  simply  to  get  rid  of  him  because  of  his  slow- 
ness and  importunity. 

It  is  far  better,  you  will  find,  to  lay  in,  as  I advise,  a good 
stock  of  such  odds  and  ends,  and  so  be  entirely  independent  of 
these  worthies. 

Take  out  some  fine  calico  in  the  piece,  it  will  most  likely  be 
useful  ; and  even  if  you  do  not  want  it,  you  can  always  sell  it 
out  there  for  its  full  English  value.  Also  some  dozen  yards  of 
good  flannel.  India  is  a very  rheumatic  country^,  as  I have 
before  said,  and  flannel,  especially  red  flannel,  is  a simple  but 
effectual  safeguard. 


CHAPTER  II. 

INDIAN  OUTFITS  {continued). 

With  regard  to  dress,  it  is  better  to  have  only  a few  dresses 
made  up,  taking  out  plenty  of  material  to  make  others  as  re- 
quired. Have  these  few  dresses  fashionably  made,  two  for 
morning  wear,  two  for  afternoon,  two  for  dinner,  and  a ball- 
dress  ; a warm  travelling  costume,  waterproof  (this  you  will  find 
very  useful),  a neat  tailor-made  cloth  costume,  with  extra  coat 
of  same  material,  and  a serge  for  common  wear  ; half  a dozen 
white  morning  wrappers  made  Princesse  shape,  with  coloured 
ribbons,  bands,  or  sashes,  and  caps  (if  you  affect  them)  to  match. 
One  good  black  silk,  made  with  high,  low,  and  square-cut 
bodices,  you  will  certainly  require.  And  for  silk  dresses,  thin 
indiarubber  sheeting  laid  over  the  ordinary  sleeve  and  back 
linings  will  be  found  an  immense  preservative  ; or  else,  very 
likely,  if  no  precautions  are  taken,  one  evening’s  wear  in  a hot 
station  will  ruin  a dress.  It  is  because  of  the  great  heat  that 
washing  materials  for  Indian  wear  are  so  much  in  request ; and, 
really  speaking,  nothing  looks  better  or  can  be  in  better  taste 
than  white  dresses  fashionably  cut  and  varied  with  differently 
coloured  ribbons,  flowers,  &c. ; and  as  in  these  days  every 
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variety  of  white  washing  material  can  so  easily  be  obtained,  this 
is  a matter  of  no  difficulty. 

Coloured  striped,  spotted,  and  flowered  dresses  wash  out 
after  a time,  whereas  plain  white  looks  better  after  every  wash  ; 
and  flounces  and  frills  a dhobie  will  get  up  and  gauffre  beauti- 
fully, provided  there  be  no  lace  or  work  to  tear  off  and  destroy. 
I wore  white  dresses  and  habits  in  India,  the  latter  made  of  thin 
hunting-cord  by  a tailor,  plain  skirts,  not  too  long,  and  double- 
breasted,  half-fitting  coats.  These  I have  by  me  now  in  almost 
as  good  condition  as  they  were  then.  If  any  difficulty  is  found 
in  procuring  cord,  thick  piqui  with  a broadish  stripe  will  do 
equally  well.  There  is  yet  another  plea  to  be  advanced  for 
plain  white  dresses — they  do  not  so  soon  go  out  of  fashion  and 
become  ddmode,  having  no  spots  or  remarkable  patterns  by 
which  to  render  them  conspicuous  and  tell  tales  of  age. 

You  will,  of  course,  take  dress  materials  in  the  piece,  and  re- 
member when  buying  them  to  match  them  in  all  the  proper 
necessaries  for  a successful  make-up — cottons,  silks,  braids, 
buttons,  ribbons,  belts,  linings,  trimmings,  and  stockings — as 
none  of  these  things  will  be  procurable  out  there,  even  at  double 
prices  ; and  when  you  began  to  make  up  your  new  dresses,  it 
would  be  too  provoking  to  find  the  work  brought  to  a standstill 
for  want  of  the  proper  articles  to  complete  it. 

The  Indian  tailors  (dtirzees)  are  a very  intelligent  race,  work 
well,  and  will  make  any  garment  you  like  z/'they  have  a pattern ; 
but  they  have  no  powers  of  origination.  It  is  comparatively 
easy  to  get  patterns  (paper)  sent  out  from  England,  and  this  is 
really  the  only  method  to  pursue — that  is,  if  your  residence  is  a 
prolonged  one,  and  you  do  not  wish  to  become  Gothic-looking 
and  dowdy.  This  reminds  me  to  advise  those  going  abroad  on 
no  account  to  drop  taking  their  pet  paper  or  magazine,  be  it 
The  Queen,  or  The  Englishwoman! s Domestic  Magazine,  or  any 
of  the  numerous  journals  which  are  published  in  these  days  for 
helps  to  ladies  in  these  matters.  The  postage  is  not  very  much, 
and  two  or  three  ladies  in  a station  could  easily  join  together  in 
taking  some  magazine  or  paper  which  would  be  a very  great 
assistance  to  them. 

Some  sorts  of  cloth  can  be  very  economically  bought  in 
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India.  Camel’s-hair  cloth  makes  a good,  durable,  and  nice- 
looking  dress.  I had  a dress  made  from  some  of  this  material 
on  my  return  home  : it  was  bought  of  a cupra-wallah  (cloth- 
merchant),  and  cost  one  rupee  eight  annas  a yard,  or  three 
shillings  English  money,  of  double  width.  It  made  a warm, 
good-wearing  costume,  and  being  self-coloured  took  an  excellent 
dye  when  beginning  to  look  shabby.  Shawls  can  be  bought 
out  there,  those  of  a commoner  class  besides  the  renowned 
Rampoor-chuddahs j but  the  best  sorts  are  difficult  to  meet  with 
and  very  expensive  to  buy,  while  those  of  the  inferior  kind  are 
hardly  worth  purchasing.  Provide  yourself,  therefore,  with  a 
nice  shawl  or  two,  warm  ones  for  use  as  wraps,  a good  rug  for 
travelling,  a waterproof  ulster,  two  opera  cloaks ; and  take  furs, 
as  in  many  parts  of  India  the  mornings  and  the  evenings  are 
very  cold  in  the  cold  season.  I was  very  glad  of  my  furs  even  at 
Mooltan — a very  hot  station-^  when  the  cold  season  had  fairly  set 
in.  All  furs  should  be  kept  in  air-tight  tin  cases,  because  of  the 
insects;  indeed,  it  is  far  better  to  keep  all  your  clothes  in  tin 
cases,  or  else  prop  your  boxes  on  bricks,  or  bottles,  even  in  your 
room,  as  white  ants  are  most  destructive,  and  quickly  eat  their 
way  into  leather  boxes  standing  merely  on  the  floor  of  a room. 

Of  shoes  and  boots  lay  in  a good  supply,  and  beware  of  a 
tight  fit,  as  both  hands  and  feet  swell  in  a hot  climate,  and  a 
perfect  fit  in  England  will  in  India  be  found  disagreeably  tight. 
Thick  walking  boots  are  not  much  needed,  as  in  India  ladies  as 
a rule— especially  in  the  plains— walk  very  little;  but  it  is  as 
well  to  have  at  least  one  stout  pair  in  case  a trip  is  made  to  the 
hills,  when  they  would  certainly  be  needed— ordinary  walking 
shoes  or  boots  with  rather  thin  soles  are  the  best,  and  choose 
soft  kid,  which  will  give  to  the  feet.  For  indoor  shoes  much  the 
same  sort  are  worn  as  at  home,  so  individual  tastes  can  be 
followed.  Evening  shoes  of  kid,  satin,  both  white  and  black,  or 
coloured  to  match  particular  dresses,  should  be  provided ; but 
care  must  be  taken  of  them,  and  they  must  not  be  left  in  the 
way  of  ants,  or  where  they  can  possibly  gain  access  to  them,  as 
leather  is  their  most  favourite  food.  A pair  of  tennis  shoes,  or 
two  pairs,  and  a good  pair  of  long  riding  boots  must  also  be 
added  to  the  stock  ; and  I should  strongly  advise  a pair  of  boot- 
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trees  being  also  taken,  as  boots  will  last  longer  when  so  treed, 
and  preserve  a good  shape  to  the  last.  Take  an  extra  stock  of 
boot-buttons  also,  as  they  are  hard  to  get  and  very  expensive. 

If  you  have  a taste  for  millinery  and  can  trim  your  own  hats 
and  bonnets,  provide  yourself  with  a few  good  shapes  of  as  new 
a fashion  as  you  can  get  ; buy  also  some  piece-velvet,  silk, 
ribbon,  flowers,  feathers,  net,  stiffer  net  for  foundations,  bonnet 
and  cap  wire,  both  white  and  black.  In  buying  these  things 
you  will  bear  in  mind  the  matching  of  the  dresses  (unmade)  you 
have  brought  out  with  you.  I suppose,  of  course,  that  you  are 
taking  out  with  you  hats  and  bonnets  to  match  such  costumes 
as  you  have  already  made  up. 

In  advising  the  purchase  of  so  many  extras,  I must  not  be 
thought  to  encourage  extravagance  ; judicious  outlays  in  these 
minor  particulars  will  be  found  to  repay  themselves  in  the  end. 
All  materials  for  bonnet  and  hat  trimmings  are  very  expensive 
in  India,  and  very  often  you  might  not  be  able  to  get  the  very 
thing  you  wanted,  even  though  you  might  be  willing  to  pay  at  a 
double  rate  for  it.  And  to  send  down  to  Calcutta  or  Bombay 
for  a new  bonnet  would  be  such  an  absurd  extravagance  that 
even  people  with  large  incomes  would  hesitate  before  they 
indulged  in  it.  True  there  is  the  parcel  post,  and  parcels  up  to 
5olb.  weight,  at  is.  per  lb.,  can  be  had  out  from  England  when 
really  needed.  To  be  constantly  sending  home  for  things 
entails  considerable  trouble  on  yourself,  and  most  assuredly 
makes  you  an  intolerable  nuisance  to  those  friends  whom  you 
depute  to  do  your  shopping  for  you.  Buy,  therefore,  such  things 
as  you  may  require  in  this  line  at  home,  before  starting,  pack 
all  such  purchases  in  a tin  box,  have  it  soldered  down,  and  label 
it  outside,  “Bonnet  Trimmings,  &c.”  Such  minute  directions 
may  be  considered  by  some  very  fussy  ; but  if  you  have  a good 
many  small  tin  boxes,  all  soldered  down,  it  is  just  possible  you 
may  not  remember  in  which  box  your  trimmings  were,  and  you 
may  open  in  mistake  a glove  or  ribbon  box  which  you  did  not 
in  the  least  want  to  have  opened,  for  it  is  advisable  not  to  open 
a box  until  you  really  require  to  use  the  contents,  even  when 
arrived  at  your  destination. 

Hats  are  rnore  comfortable  wear  in  India  than  bonnets. 
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affording  as  they  do  more  shade.  You  will  probably  have  a 
solar  topee.,  or  regular  Indian  sun-hat,  made  of  pith,  hideous  in 
shape,  but  an  immense  comfort  for  morning  rides  and  lounging 
about  your  compound.  This  hat  you  will  not  buy  until  you 
arrive  in  India,  as,  though  you  can  get  them  in  England,  you 
will  have  to  pay  a good  deal  more  for  them.  You  will  have, 

I conclude,  a pretty  well-trimmed  white  straw  hat  for  after- 
noon wear,  a felt  or  cloth  hat  to  match  your  cloth  dress 
for  the  cold  weather,  and  a plain  black  or  dark  blue  felt 
for  your  serge  costume.  I should  advise  the  felt  hats  to  be 
soft  felts  instead  of  hard,  they  will  wear  better,  pack  better,  and 
be  far  more  comfortable  to  travel  in.  You  should  also  have  a 
proper  riding  hat,  either  black  or  white.  I prefer  white  myself, 
as  being  less  heavy,  and  not  so  likely  to  attract  the  sun ; but  this 
is  a mere  matter  of  individual  taste,  and  you  will  have  a dark 
habit  for  the  cold  weather.  I forgot  to  mention  it  before,  so 
you  can  have  the  hat  dark  also  to  wear  with  it. 

Bonnets  you  will  only  want  for  state  occasions,  and  for  church. 
It  would  be  better  to  have  net  shapes  instead  of  straw,  as  they 
can  be  more  easily  altered  and  re-trimmed  than  the  more  de- 
cided bonnets  can.  Even  if  you  are  a novice  in  bonnet  and  hat 
trimming,  remember  “ practice  makes  perfect,”  and  if  you  culti- 
vate your  taste,  though  it  be  at  first  small,  it  will  soon  increase. 

Your  supply  of  collars,  cuffs,  laces,  &c.,  must  necessarily  be 
ample.  Lisse,  if  you  go  to  a hot  station,  would  be  almost  use- 
less. It  is  better  to  have  washing  frills,  if  you  prefer  lace  frills 
to  plain  linen  collars  and  cuffs  ; but  these  last  always  look  nice 
and  neat,  and  give  much  more  wear.  If  possible,  fix  on  the 
shape  you  like,  and  have  them  7uade  for  you,  by  a good  house, 
of  double  oreven  treble  thickness,  as  they  then  keep  stiff  without 
creasing.  Gentlemen’s  wristbands  wear  much  better,  as  a rule, 
than  those  made  for  ladies,  and  for  this  reason— they  are  much 
thicker. 

Use  paper  collars  and  cuffs  for  the  voyage  ; it  is  the  cheapest 
plan,  and  in  these  days  they  are  so  well  made  that  it  is,  at  a 
distance,  almost  impossible  to  detect  any  difference.  If  you  are 
a great  fancy  worker,  you  must  lay  in  a stock  of  crash  and 
crewels,  canvas  and  wools,  or  whatever  may  be  your  speciality. 
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If  a water-colour  painter,  take  materials  for  following  that  amuse- 
ment. Do  not  trust  to  getting  things  whe7i  you  get  out  there. 
Some  few  articles  may,  of  course,  be  bought  more  cheaply  than 
at  home  ; for  example,  pith  hats,  mosquito  curtains,  camel’s-hair 
and  goat’s-hair  cloth,  and  so  on  ; but  very  few  things  are  as  good 
as  those  you  can  buy  in  England,  and  just  double  the  price.  I 
will  give  an  instance.  I had  brought  out  with  me  chintz  for  my 
curtains,  chair  and  sofa  coverings,  and  three  pairs  of  common 
worsted  cords  to  loop  up  the  said  curtains  and  my  white  ones. 
I found  I wanted  one  more  pair  of  cords,  and  having  no  worsted 
with  which  to  manufacture  a pair  of  the  right  sort,  sent  to  the 
nearest  town  for  them,  and  paid  four  rupees  (eight  shillings)  for 
the  two  cords,  no  tassels,  and  not  really  so  good  as  the  others 
for  which  I had  given  one  shilling  the  pair  or  at  most  eighteen- 
pence.  I had  no  idea  that  the  price  they  would  ask  for  them 
would  be  so  exorbitant,  but  had  to  pay  for  my  ignorance.  It 
is  the  same  with  most  things.  Ribbons  are  not  only  dear,  but 
bad.  The  shop-keepers  pay  dearly  themselves,  and  charge  their 
customers  an  enormous  percentage  to  get  recouped. 

I gave  a list  for  linen  in  the  last  chapter,  and  will  conclude 
this  with  a recapitulation  of  the  dresses  already  mentioned,  and 
additional  articles  which  you  will  do  well  to  take  with  you.  In 
the  matter  of  dress,  so  much  must  be  left  to  the  taste  of  the 
wearer  and  the  depth  of  that  wearer’s  purse,  with  regard  to  price, 
materials,  and  so  on,  that  I have  not  gone  into  detail,  but 
merely  stated  roughly  the  number  of  dresses  I consider  sufficient 
to  start  with. 

LIST  OF  DRESSES,  ETC. 

Two  morning  costumes  (washing). 

Four  orsix  morning  wrappers  (white  washing),  coloured  sashes 
or  belts,  and  ribbons  for  bows  and  caps  to  wear  with  them. 

Two  afternoon  dresses,  merino  or  cashmere. 

Two  demi-toilet  dresses  (the  Indian  “ Cora,”  or  “Tussore;” 
soft  washing  silks,  cream  or  ivory  coloured  would  do  admir- 
ably for  one,  and  some  thin  black-striped  material  for  the  other) 

Two  dinner  dresses  of  richer  material,  silk  or  satin. 

One  ball  dress  complete ; flowers,  gloves,  fan,  and  shoes  to 
match. 
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One  good  black  silk  dress,  with  high,  low,  and  square  bodies. 

One  serge  dress  for  voyage  and  common  wear,  with  extra 
jacket. 

One  cloth  tailor-made  costume,  with  extra  jacket  or  coat,  and 
hat  of  same  cloth. 

One  cloth  habit. 

Two  white  skirts  (thin),  hunting-cord  or  white  piqud,  with 
double-breasted,  half-fitting  coats  of  the  same  material. 

One  riding  hat. 

One  solar  topee  pith  hat  (to  be  bought  on  landing). 

One  nicely-trimmed  white  straw  hat  for  afternoon  wear  (one 
extra  straw  untrimmed,  different  shape). 

One  soft  felt  hat  for  serge  dress  and  travelling  wear. 

Two  bonnets  to  match  afternoon  dresses. 

Two  parasols  (large). 

Two  umbrellas,  one  common,  to  cover  with  a white  washing 
case,  for  hot  weather  use. 

One  riding  whip  (crop  sort  most  useful). 

Two  warm  shawls  for  wraps. 

One  rug  for  travelling. 

Two  opera  cloaks. 

One  fur  set,  jacket,  muff,  collar,  &c. 

A fair  supply  of  boots  and  shoes  for  day,  evening,  outdoor, 
hill,  and  riding  wear. 

Press  materials,  to  make  up  when  wanted,  with  all  extras. 

Bonnet  and  hat  trimmings  and  shapes. 

Working  materials  for  fancy-work.  Painting  and  drawing 
materials.  A quantity  of  stationery  of  all  kinds.  Extra  brushes, 
hair,  tooth,  and  nail ; combs  ; soap  (scented)  ; sponges  with 
waterproof  bags. 

Twelve  fine  towels. 

Six  bath  towels  for  personal  use  on  voyage. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

PACKING  AND  VOYAGE. 

All  articles  that  you  are  certain  you  will  not  require  until  your 
arrival  at  your  final  destination,  should  be  securely  packed  in 
tin  boxes,  or  else  in  boxes  tin-lined,  and  soldered  down  ; your 
best  dresses,  bonnets,  hats,  a good  deal  of  your  linen,  boots 
and  shoes,  tin  boxes  for  flowers,  hat  trimmings,  ribbons,  and 
glove-boxes.  These  should  have  divisions,  as  you  see  in  shop 
glove-boxes,  and  be  separately  soldered  down,  keeping  all  your 
gloves  together,  and  only  keeping  out  just  as  many  as  you  will 
want  on  the  voyage.  While  on  the  subject  of  gloves,  I may 
observe  that  a wide-mouthed  pickle-bottle,  with  air-tight  cork, 
is  an  excellent  thing  to  keep  those  gloves  in,  you  use  daily. 
Roll  them  up  when  taken  off,  and  put  them  into  the  bottle  till 
again  required;  this  prevents  their  spotting  or  becoming  mil- 
dewed. 

Good  trunks  are  a necessity  when  taking  a long  journey  ; and 
for  a sea  voyage  it  would  be  the  very  worst  economy  to  pur- 
chase those  which  are  inferior. 

You  will  want  at  least — 

Two  air-tight  tin  cases  of  large  size. 

Two  bullock  trunks,  one  lined  with  tin. 

One  smaller  trunk  for  cabin,  regulation  size,  to  go  under 
berth — that  is,  if  you  are  an  officer’s  wife,  and  go  by  troop-ship. 

One  clothes-bag,  with  lock  and  key. 

One  square-mouthed  leather-bag. 

One  hand-bag,  fitted  as  a dressing-case. 

Have  your  name  painted  legibly  on  all  this  baggage,  and 
have  the  trunks  numbered  i,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  Keys  fitting  each 
trunk  should  also  have  a ring  and  tiny  label,  with  number  cor- 
responding with  that  on  trunk  on  them.  It  saves  much  trouble, 
and  if  you  are  in  a hurry,  you  can  fix  at  once  on  the  right  key 
to  any  particular  box,  without  having  to  try  the  whole  bunch. 
Have  also  a note-book,  in  which  all  your  trunks  are  entered  and 
their  several  contents ; you  can  then  tell  exactly  where  to  go 
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for  what  you  want.  All  this  may  seem  undue  fussing  over  mere 
trifles  ; but  just  this  little  extra  trouble  at  starting  saves  very 
much  in  the  end. 

In  a troop-ship  the  luggage  is  divided  into  three  parts — 
“hold,”  “officers’  baggage  room,”  ,and  “cabin”— and  you  can 
procure  different  coloured  labels  for  the  different  divisions. 
Before  you  come  on  board,  see  these  labels  properly  affixed 
yourself,  and  you  need  have  no  more  trouble.  I should  advise 
the  tin  cases  and  the  tin-lined  bullock  trunk  being  soldered 
down  ready  for  the  “ hold  ” before  you  leave  home.  Your  other 
bullock  trunk  will  go  into  the  “ officers’  baggage  room.”  This 
you  will  be  able  to  get  at  every  week  at  a stated  time  ; so  if  you 
have  not  enough  clothes  for  the  voyage  in  your  smaller  cabin 
trunk,  you  will  be  able  to  get  more  things  out  of  what  I shall 
call  your  “ inteiinediate  box,”  and  also  to  put  away  the  things 
you  have  done  with  and  no  longer  require — that  is,  the  warmer 
dresses  you  started  with,  supposing  the  weather  to  become 
suddenly  very  hot. 

In  the  cabin  with  you  will  be,  besides  your  small  trunk,  the 
clothes-bag,  square-mouthed  bag,  and  hand-bag ; and  with  a 
little  care  in  the  arrangement  and  selection  of  your  clothes,  you 
ought  to  be  able  to  stow  away  all  you  really  want  at  first, 
reserving  in  the  “ intermediate  box  ” some  lighter,  cooler 
dresses  ; should  the  heat  in  the  Red  Sea,  which  is  often — in 
fact,  nearly  always — very  oppressive,  cause  such  a change  to  be 
really  necessary.  You  need  only  use  your  paper  collars  and 
cuffs  for  the  voyage,  and  if  you  have  old  linen  by  you,  by  all 
means  wear  it  while  on  board  instead  of  your  new  stock.  You 
can  either  throw  it  away  when  you  land,  if  it  is  really  done  with 
and  not  worth  washing,  or  give  it  to  one  of  the  soldiers’  wives 
to  wash  and  keep  for  herself.  Many  of  the  poorer  privates’ 
wives  would  consider  such  a gift  quite  a boon,  and  be  very 
thankful  for  it. 

In  common  you  will,  I conclude,  wear  your  serge  dress, 
changing  for  dinner  to,  say,  a half-worn  black  silk  you  have  by 
you,  or  a black  demi-toilet  dress  in  process  of  Avearing  out. 
It  is  better  taste  to  be  quietly  dressed  on  the  voyage,  and  black 
is  far  the  best  evening  wear  for  such  occasions,  as  it  can  always 
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be  made  sufficiently  dressy  by  the  addition  of  a lace  fichu  or 
wide  collar,  with  deep  lace  cuffs  to  match,  and  some  bright 
bows  on  the  cap  and  at  the  throat.  Your  cabins  are  very,  very 
small,  and  unless  you  are  a field  officer’s  wife,  you  will  have 
to  share  them  with  two,  three,  or  even  four  other  ladies  if  the 
ship  is  at  all  crowded.  You  will  therefore  find  it  quite  trouble 
enough  to  change  your  dress  at  all,  without  having  an  elaborate 
toilet  to  perform  each  evening. 

You  should  have  your  shawl  wraps  and  rug  handy  for  use  on 
deck  when  it  is  chilly,  your  ulster  for  a wet  day,  and  your  serge 
jacket  for  ordinary  wear.  A deck-chair  is  a very  useful  invest- 
ment. I have  mine  in  use  now.  Buy  a folding-up  one,  and 
either  buy  or  make  cushions  to  fit  it.  Let  your  name  be  cut  or 
painted  on  it,  to  insure  your  keeping  it  for  your  own  use  during 
the  voyage,  or  you  may  find  it  appropriated,  and  have  only 
yourself  to  blame  for  the  discomfort.  If  you  can  find  room 
for  a hassock,  you  will  not  regret  it,  as  the  decks  are  often  wet 
and  sloppy. 

With  books,  work,  and  pleasant  company,  a sea  voyage, 
unless  you  are  an  exceptionally  bad  sailor,  is  by  no  means 
unpleasant — often  quite  the  reverse. 

There  are  good  libraries  in  the  troop-ships,  and  the  officers,  as 
a rule,  are  most  kind  and  attentive  from  the  captain  downwards. 
But  you  must  quite  make  up  your  mind  that  you  will  not  allow 
yourself  to  be  put  out  with  trifles.  We  all  know  that  “ it  is  the 
petty  ills  and  contrarieties  of  every-day  existence  that  rob  us 
of  our  equanimity  and  peace  of  mind,”  and  on  a voyage  of  over  a 
month  it  is  hardly  possible  but  that  some  little  contretetnps  will 
arise  to  ruffle  our  feelings.  To  be  forewarned  is  to  be,  we  are  told, 
forearmed,  and  if  we  do  not  expect  entirely  smooth  sailing  we 
shall  be  less  put  out  at  encountering  any  little  casual  roughness. 
A voyage  has  a certain  degree  of  sameness  in  it  ; you  see  the 
same  faces,  sit  at  the  same  table,  in  the  same  place  — that, 
however,  is  a decided  advantage — eat  much  the  same  food,  try 
to  vary  the  conversation  but  rarely  succeed,  and  wonder  when 
any  unforeseen  event  will  occur  to  break  the  monotony.  There 
is  plenty  of  quiet  amusement  to  be  had,  though ; especially  if  you 
are  given  to  the  study  of  character,  you  will  find  much  to 
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observe — little  bits  of  by-play  to  be  witnessed,  little  flirtations, 
little  quarrels,  various  little  jealousies  amongst  the  ladies,  little 
animosities  amongst  the  gentlemen.  People  do  not  always 
show  to  the  best  advantage  in  a crowd;  the  very  want  of  space 
and  closeness  of  contact  develop  sundry  little  narrownesses  of 
mind,  and  proportionate  exhibitions  of  temper,  which  elsewhere 
would  hardly  attract  notice.  Remember  this,  and  be  generous  ; 
do  not  be  too  ready  to  take  offence  yourself,  and  avoid  as  much 
as  possible  giving  any.  to  others.  Above  all,  do  not  allow 
yourself  to  be  mixed  up  in  a quarrel ; it  is  easy  enough  to  be 
drawn  into  one,  but  very  difficult  to  steer  out  of  it  again. 
Avoid  listening  as  much  as  you  can  to  petty  tales  and  gossip 
— what  this  lady  said  ! what  that  one  did  ! If  you  perforce 
are  made  a C07ijidante,  avoid  siding  with  either  party.  Keep 
your  own  line  as  much  as  you  can  without  degenerating  into 
selfishness  ; but  be  ready  to  help  any  one  if  your  assistance 
can  be  of  any  use,  and,  I venture  to  say,  your  voyages  out  and 
home  will  be  pleasant  experiences  you  will  in  after  years  look 
back  on  with  interest  and  amusement. 

There  are  many  minor  articles  which  should  find  a place  in 
your  cabin-bag,  and  will  prove  useful  on  the  voyage,  or  on  your 
up-country  journey.  I will  enumerate  a few  : — 

White  lump  sugar  ; essence  of  Jamaica  ginger,  which  is  a very 
good  preventative  of  sea-sickness ; a few  drops  on  a lump  of 
sugar  taken  early  in  the  morning  will  often  give  a tone  to  the- 
digestion  and  prevent  the  squeamish  feeling  coming  on  at  all. 
Biscuits  should  also  be  taken.  The  food  on  board  is  excellent, 
but  often  a feeling  of  nausea  is  checked  by  the  mere  fact  of 
eating ; and  if  you  have  a store,  you  can  apply  to  it  when 
perhaps  you  would  not  like  to  ask  out  of  hours  for  anything 
extra.  Some  medicines  you  should  have  with  you — whatever 
you  may  be  in  the  habit  of  taking — quinine,  in  pill  form,  as  easiest 
to  carry,  citrate  of  magnesia  or  Eno’s  fruit  salt,  bottles  of 
chlorodyne,  sal-volatile,  glycerine,  eau-de-Cologne,  mustard 
leaves  in  a tin  case,  sticking-plaster,  arnica  for  sprains,  salts, 
violet-powder,  &c.  Often  when  travelling  you  may  require  some 
such  small  remedy  and  have  it  not,  when  by  exercising  a little  fore- 
thought a dive  in  your  bag  will  produce  the  very  articles  wanted. 
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In  your  hand-bag  you  must  certainly  have  a work-case  with 
thread,  cotton,  needles,  pins,  thimble,  scissors,  knife,  and  pencil. 
Paper,  note-book,  a common  fan,  and  a good-sized  hand-glass, 
large  enough  to  hang  up  and  use  if  necessary,  should  also  find 
a place  in  your  bag.  You  will  not  be  found  in  towels  or  soap, 
and  30  you  must  provide  these  things  for  yourself,  and  I would 
suggest  a few  night-lights  or  ends  of  wax  candle  being  carried 
with  matches.  Little  taper  cases  are  now  made,  plated,  with  a 
glass  shade  to  protect  the  light,  and  a place  for  matches  in  the 
bottom  of  the  stand ; these  are  invaluable  for  travelling,  and  are 
not  expensive,  four  or  five  shillings  and  a shilling  extra  for 
tapers  the  proper  size,  a box  full.  I gave  a friend  of  mine  one  a 
short  time  ago,  when  she  was  starting  for  India,  and  have 
heard  since  that,  though  such  a trifle,  it  was  to  her  a most 
valuable  gift.  The  lamp  in  your  cabin  on  board  is  always  put 
out  at  a certain  hour,  except  in  cases  of  sickness,  when  you 
are  allowed  a light  at  night ; it  is  therefore  a comfort  to  feel 
that  you  have  the  means  of  obtaining  a light  at  once,  if  neces- 
sary, near  at  hand,  and  with  a miniature  hanging  lamp  of  the 
kind  described  there  can  be  no  danger  of  fire.  Even  if  you  do 
not  want  to  use  it  on  the  voyage,  on  your  journey  up-country 
you  will  undoubtedly  find  such  a thing  of  immense  use. 

If  you  are  going  out  to  join  friends,  you  will  not  have  to  think 
about  the  furnishing  of  a house.  But  if  you  are  a young  married 
woman  going  to  settle  with  your  husband  in  India  for  a few 
years,  there  are  many,  very  many  things  you  would  do  well  to 
purchase  in  England  and  bring  out  with  you.  I do  not,  of  course, 
mean  furniture  in  bulk  ; but  linen,  china,  ■^lass,  plated  goods, 
knives,  plate  powder,  chamois  leather  for  polishing,  plate  brushes, 
and  such  things.  I shall  have  occasion  to  refer  more  particu- 
larly to  the  house  and  table  linen,  drawing-room  chintz  and 
curtains,  when  I come  to  the  necessary  furnishings  of  your 
bungalow. 

If  you  buy  all  these  extras,  you  will  require  another  large  box 
or  packing  case  ; it  will  simplify  matters  very  much  if  you  pack 
all  your  purchases  for  your  future  house  by  themselves,  I mean 
apart  from  your  own  more  strictly  personal  belongings. 

Glass,  china,  lamps,  and  fittings  it  is  best  to  buy  at  one  good 
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house.  In  buying  your  dinner-set,  remember  to  order  hot-water 
plates  to  match  it  some  time  previously  to  your  going  out,  as 
they  will  most  likely  have  to  be  made  to  your  order.  In  India 
the  kitchens  are  some  way  from  the  house,  not  in  it,  as  at  home  ; 
the  dinner  has  therefore  to  be  carried  some  little  distance,  so 
that  it  would  be  almost  cold  by  the  time  it  reached  you  ; the 
action  of  the  punkah,  too,  would  make  it  still  colder  if  served  on 
ordinary  china,  and  a cold-hot  dinner — excuse  the  apparent 
Irishism — even  in  a hot  climate,  is  by  no  means  enjoyable. 

You  must  have  punkah  fittings,  too,  for  your  lamps. 

The  tradesman  of  whom  you  purchase  all  these  requisites 
will  pack  them  for  you,  and  forward  the  package  either  to  the 
point  of  embarkation  to  go  with  you  in  the  safne  vessel,  or  send 
it  on  before  you  to  India,  for  you  to  pick  up  in  Bombay  or  Cal- 
cutta, as  the  case  may  be.  We  sent  our  purchases  on  before, 
packed  in  a barrel,  direct  from  the  London  house  where  we 
dealt;  and  on  arrival  at  Mooltan — our  destination — there  was 
only  one  sherry-glass  broken  out  of  the  contents. 

There  are  doubtless  many  things  I have  forgotten  to  mention  ; 
but  my  readers,  those  at  least  who  intend  going  to  India,  will 
be  able  to  add  any  omitted  articles  they  may  think  of  to  the 
list,  and  can  apply  to  Anglo-Indian  friends  for  more  hints.  I 
have  a few  suggestions  to  make  about  the  journey  up-country 
before  I close  this  chapter.  Much  depends  on  where  you  are 
going,  and  how—\{  with  your  husband,  if  alone,  or  if  with 
friends. 

My  experience,  such  as  it  is,  is  merely  that  of  an  officer’s  wife, 
and  as  such  I give  it.  If  possible,  make  your  hut,  or  tent,  or 
d&k- bungalow  room,  comfortable  on  the  march.  You  must  see 
after  this  yourself,  as  your  husband,  if  in  charge  of  troops,  will 
not  always  be  able  to  attend  to  you  ; his  duty  has  to  be  gone 
through  first,  and  that  is,  to  see  the  men  under  his  charge  settled 
and  comfortable  before  he  thinks  of  himself  or  you. 

But  little  time  will  be  allowed  you  in  Bombay,  if  with  troops, 
for  you  will  be  hurried  up  to  Deolalee,  the  first  resting-place. 
Here  it  is  quite  possible  you  may  stay  some  days  and  it  is  quite 
worth  while  making  your  hut— for  there  they  have  huts,  wooden 
ones,  standing  on  strong  posts  some  three  or  four  feet  above  the 
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ground— comfortable.  You  may  perhaps  have  a valise  with 
bedding— we  had— and  I had  a box  packed  with  a few  simple 
things,  easily  got  at,  to  make  our  room  look  a little  less  bare 
than  such  rooms  generally  do. 

In  the  box  I had  some  table-linen — the  oldest  I left  out  for 
this  purpose— an  old  table-cloth,  green  if  I remember  right; 
some  muslin  window-blinds  ready  to  nail  up  for  the  doors, 
which  are  half  glass  and  require  some  screen  ; a few  odds  and 
ends  in  the  way  of  photo-stand^,  books,  desk,  travelling  clock, 
and  so  on.  On  this  box  were  strapped  our  two  deck-chairs  and 
cushions,  rug,  and  a piece  of  cocoa-nut  matting  bound  with  red 
bind,  which  served  as  a small  carpet. 

Huts  and  restings,  or  ddk-bungalows,  are  usually  furnished 
with  a bed,  a table,  and  two  or  three  hard  chairs.  The  charpoy 
(bed),  with  our  bedding  out  of  the  valise  on  it  and  the  rug  over 
all,  made  a sort  of  sofa  ; the  matting  a small  square  carpet,  the 
deck-chairs  and  cushions  tolerably  easy  seats,  and  with  blinds 
nailed  up  (N.B. — Always  have  a hammer  and  nails  handy), 
cloth,  books,  photo-stands,  and  clock  on  the  table,  our  room  was 
made  tolerably  comfortable.  When  we  merely  remained  a few 
hours,  it  was  not  worth  while  to  unpack  at  all,  but  travelling 
with  troops  you  often  rest  a day  or  two,  sometimes  more. 

On  the  voyage  out,  I should  strongly  advise  you  to  try  to  pick 
up  a little  Hindustani.  Learn  first  the  names  of  a few  necessary 
articles  of  every-day  life  ; there  will  be  sure  to  be  some  people 
on  board  who  have  been  out  before,  and  no  one  would  be  so 
churlish  as  to  refuse  to  tell  you  how  to  pronounce  a word  if  you 
civilly  asked  him.  You  do  not  want  to  speak  fluently,  that  will 
come  in  good  time  ; but  you  would  wish  to  make  yourself  under- 
stood ; and  if  you  learn  the  names  of  different  useful  articles,  a 
few  simple  sentences,  the  money  in  use,  and  how  to  count,  you 
will  find  even  this  very  limited  stock  of  knowledge  carry  you 
some  way,  and  be  of  considerable  use  ; for  then,  if  left  to  your 
own  resources,  you  need  not  be  completely  at  a loss. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BUNGALOWS.  * 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  Indian  outfits,  and 
questions  are  frequently  asked  respecting  the  proper  articles  to 
take  out  for  ordinary  wear  ; but  the  question  of  comfortably  and 
economically  furnishing  an  Indian  bungalow  has  not  been  so 
thoroughly  ventilated. 

Surely  if  proper  dress  in  India  is  conducive  to  comfort,  the 
furnishing  and  arrangement  of  your  house,  in  which  so  much 
time  must  necessarily  be  spent,  is  also  worth  attention  and  fore- 
thought. 

Before  I sailed  for  India,  having  this  end  in  view,  I made 
many  purchases  towards  fitting  up  our  house.  Heavy  furniture, 
such  as  it  is,  you  can  obtain  in  the  station.  It  will  have  seen 
service — hard  service,  most  likely — and  bear  marks  of  warfare. 
A table  goes  through  quite  an  adventurous  life  out  there,  and 
will  most  likely  have  passed  through  most  of  the  cantonment 
bungalows  before  it  is  landed  in  yours. 

The  wood  they  use  mostly  in  the  Punjaub  is  toon  {cedrela 
ioona).  It  is  valuable  from  its  durability,  and  is  reddish  in 
colour.  The  fashion  and  make  of  your  furniture  is  a matter  of 
small  moment.  You  take  what  you  can  get,  and  try  to  be  thank- 
ful. Happily,  no  one  dreams  of  furnishing  very  much — that  is, 
people  on  the  move.  The  less  furniture  you  have,  the  more  airy 
your  rooms,  and  bareness  you  can  successfully  combat. 

I would  suggest  that  glass,  china,  and  plated  articles  be  taken 
out  from  England.  I say  plated  advisedly,  not  silver.  If  your 
plate  is  really  good,  leave  it  at  home,  or  you  will  be  relieved  of 
it.  A silver  teapot  will  become  the  bane  of  your  life.  A native 
easily  detects  the  real  metal,  and  will  be  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to 
purloin  it,  or  cause  it  to  be  made  away  with.  We  even  had  one 
of  our  spoons  broken  in  half  to  ascertain  if  it  were  silver,  as, 
being  nickel-plated,  and  having  our  crest,  the  wily  native  was 
for  once  nonplussed,  and  so  applied  a crucial  test. 


‘ Reprinted  by  kind  permission  from  The  Queen. 
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You  can,  of  course,  buy  all  and  everything  you  want  in  India — 
that  is,  in  the  chief  towns  ; but  in  that  case  you  must  be  pre- 
pared to  pay  quite  double  the  price  you  would  in  England,  and 
get  an  inferior  article  after  all. 

My  other  purchases  for  the  house  consisted  of  a full  supply 
of  house  and  table  linen,  a quantity  of  pretty,  bright  chintz, 
enough  to  cover  chairs,  sofa,  ottomans  (made  from  old  packing- 
cases),  and  for  curtains. 

Washing  is  no  object.  You  have  your  own  dhobie  (washer- 
man), whose  sole  business  it  is  to  wash  for  you,  and  you  only  ; 
and  the  difficulty  is  to  give  him  work  enough  to  keep  him  from 
being  idle.  I therefore  bought  plenty  of  spotted  muslin  for 
curtains,  blinds,  and  antimacassars;  Buckinghamshire  pillow- 
lace  for  edging  the  same,  and  three  or  four  pairs  of  lace  curtains ; 
crimson  cloth,  for  covering  mantelpieces,  tables,  &c.  ; brass- 
headed nails  and  fringe,  and  some  small  bright  rugs  ; a good 
supply  of  pins,  needles,  thread,  cottons,  &c.,  &c.,  all  of  which  I 
found  extremely  useful. 

On  our  first  arrival  at  the  station  to  which  my  husband  was 
ordered  to  join  his  regiment,  we  could  not  at  once  find  a bunga- 
low to  suit  us ; but,  while  put  up  at  the  house  of  a friend,  looked 
about,  and  finally  fixed  on  one  ; and  as  all  bungalows  are  much 
alike  in  plan,  differing  only  in  size,  the  description  of  ours  in 
particular  will  give  a general  idea  of  all. 

It  was  a large,  square  mud  building,  with  a projecting  veran- 
dah all  round  it,  not  exactly  “standing  in  its  own  parklike 
grounds,”  as  the  advertisements  have  it,  but  in  a dusty  cotn- 
pound  (garden)  which  had  once,  perhaps,  merited  its  name,  but 
was  now  merely  parched,  arid  desert,  ankle-deep  in  dust. 

The  verandah  round  the  house  was  raised  nearly  two  feet  from 
the  ground,  paved  with  chunam,  or  baked  mud.  The  real 
chunam  is,  or  should  be,  made  of  white  shells  ground  to  powder, 
and  then  formed  into  a sort  of  plaster.  The  kind  I now  men- 
tion was  merely  mud,  but  it  makes  a very  fair  floor.  At 
intervals  along  the  verandah,  pillars  supported  the  roof,  not 
ornamental,  fluted,  graceful  columns,  but  square,  unpretending 
erections  with  arches  between  them,  not  always  of  the  same 
width,  though  happily  of  the  same  height.  These  arches  are 
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fitted  with  strong  blinds  called  chics,  made  of  bamboo,  placed 
lengthwise  and  secured  together  with  string.  During  the  heat 
of  the  day  these  are  kept  lowered,  but  at  night,  and  in  the  early 
morning,  they  are  rolled  up,  to  allow  the  cool  breeze,  if  there  be 
one,  to  blow  in. 

Opening  into  the  verandah  are  the  doors  of  the  various  rooms. 
These,  again,  are  fitted  with  blinds,  but  of  finer  material,  the 
doors  being  usually  kept  open,  and  these  close  chics  lowered  to 
screen  the  rooms  from  the  verandah.  In  very  hot  weather  they 
are  replaced  with  mats  of  khus-khus,  a sweet-smelling  grass. 
This  is  stretched  on  frames  to  fit  the  doors,  and  kept  wet  by  a 
native  outside,  who  dashes  water  on  them  at  intervals,  while  the 
punkah  draws  the  heated  outside  air,  cooled  by  passing  through 
the  wet  grass,  into  the  room. 

The  dwelling-rooms  are  in  the  centre  of  the  bungalow,  the 
bedrooms  on  each  side  ; and  as  all  the  rooms  open  into  each 
other,  and  also  into  the  verandah,  you  can  have  a draught  right 
through  your  house  at  pleasure. 

Rent  varies,  of  course,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bunga- 
low— from  40  to  80  rupees  a month;  that  is,  £4  to  ;£8  of 
English  money.  I think  we  paid  70  rupees  a month  for  ours. 
In  England  you  could  rent  a neatly-furnished  house  for  the  price 
paid  in  India  for  mere  mud  walls  with  a bare  interior.  But  then 
there  are  no  taxes.  Happy  thought  ! I really  think  a tax- 
gatherer  would  be  too  much — the  last  straw — and  his  reception 
would,  especially  in  the  hot  weather,  be  hardly  a courteous  one. 

When  our  bungalow  had  undergone  a thorough  sweeping  and 
cleaning,  and  the  matting  was  laid  down,  it  was  in  a fit  state  to 
be  garnished.  Our  carpets  we  got  from  the  gaol.  They  are 
made  by  the  prisoners,  and  termed  “gaol-dhurries,”  and,  though 
by  no  means  handsome,  are  very  durable  and  cheap,  usually 
woven  in  broad  stripes  of  light  and  dark  grey,  with  red  lines 
between. 

Carpets  down,  then  began  my  labours,  and  then  I found  how 
useful  my  purchases  in  England  were.  With  intelligent  durzees 
(native  tailors)  squatting  in  the  verandah  outside  to  assist  me, 
I soon  had  my  chairs,  ottomans,  and  sofa  covered,  and  my 
curtains  put  up.  At  a convenient  sale  we  had  bought  the  in- 
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evitable  too7i-ynoo^  furniture,  and  had  also  been  fortunate  in 
picking  up  some  small  five-o’clock  tea-tables— not  always  easy 
to  secure  out  there.  Green  predominated  in  the  chintz  curtains 
and  covers,  that  colour  being  most  refreshing  to  the  eye.  I had 
brought  out  crimson  cloth  for  the  mantelpieces,  tables,  and 
brackets ; and  when  these  were  covered  and  ornamented  with 
fringe  and  nails,  the  pictures  hung  up  well  out  from  the  walls 
for  fear  of  white  ants,  cloths  on  the  larger  tables,  and  books, 
knick-knacks,  photographs,  &c.,  scattered  about,  spotted  muslin 
lace-edged  antimacassars  on  chairs  and  sofas,  a few  bright  rugs 
to  give  colour  to  the  dhurrie,  and  a hired  piano,  the  room  did 
not  really  look  so  very  bare,  even  to  a certain  extent  pretty  ; 
and  certainly  it  was  completed  in  a less  time,  and  at  much  less 
expense,  than  if  we  had  waited  to  purchase  everything  in  India. 

The  room  may  sound  but  a very  ordinary-looking  one,  all  done 
and  said,  to  English  lady-critics  who  “ go  in  ” for  high  art  in 
china,  and  have  means  to  gratify  their  ceramic  tastes  ; but  their 
sisters  in  India  soon  learn  to  do  without  shopping.  Happy 
husbands  ! In  India,  unless  in  the  chief  towns,  there  are  no 
shops  worthy  the  name.  Wives  cannot  go  out  “only  just  to 
shop,  dear ! ” and  bring  home  endless  trifles  in  china  and 
ormolu,  impossible  cats  and  pug-dogs,  supposed  to  be  Dresden, 
and  all  the  odds  and  ends  which  go  to  make  up  the  finished 
look  of  an  English  drawing-room.  No  ; out  there  we  break  our- 
selves of  shopping  for  the  mere  sake  of  shopping.  It  is  a good 
school,  in  one  sense,  for  that  veiy  reason. 

The  most  Anglo-Indians  can  do  with  their  bungalows  is  to 
make  them  habitable.  Even  in  your  bedroom  you  have  little 
room  to  exercise  taste.  Bare  simplicity  must  be  the  rule  ; no 
pretty  muslin  draperies  for  toilet  tables  ; no  vallances  round 
beds  ; mosquito  curtains  you  must  have,  they  are  a necessity  : 
but  avoid  all  hangings  that  can  harbour  insects  ; “ glorified 
towels,”  as  gentlemen  call  those  elaborate  productions  in  crewels, 
you  can  have,  of  course  ; but  they  will  probably  have  a different 
embroidery  from  time  to  time,  a nice  little  tracing  of  red  or  black 
ants.  Any  extra  coverings  are  only  so  many  more  hiding-places 
for  insects— And  believe  me,  it  is  quite  enough 
excitement  to  chase  the  mosquitoes  that  will  get  under  the  net. 
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without  furnishing  fresh  work  for  yourself ; to  see  that  the  legs 
of  your  charpoy  (bed)  are  in  saucers  of  water,  to  prevent  the  ants 
(black  and  red)  crawling  up  to  gambol  sportively  over  your  body, 
and  to  put  your  shoes  away  in  tin  boxes,  lest  the  white  ants  make 
a hearty  meal  off  the  soles  in  the  night — a trick  they  once  served 
me. 

As  to  dislodging  the  frogs  and  toads  from  the  corners  of  your 
room,  that  is  entirely  a work  of  supererogation  ; they  only  return 
in  fresh  numbers  and  croak  dismally  to  their  fellows  all  night ; 
those  outside  join  in  the  chorus,  the  tree-frogs  swelling  the 
orchestra. 

If  you  intend  to  go  to  India,  cultivate  a fondness  for  insects  of 
all  sorts. 

Concentrate  your  energies  to  make  the  dwelling-rooms  of 
your  house  pretty,  your  dining,  drawing,  and  ante-rooms,  and 
even  in  them  you  must  be  always  having  the  things  shifted, 
carpets  taken  up,  pictures  taken  down,  music  and  books  dusted 
and  moved  in  particular,  as  they  are  the  favourite  food  of  white 
ants  ; they  may  not  be  a strong  people,  but  they  are  essentially 
literary.,  if  devouring  the  contents  of  books  be  implied  in  the 
word.  The  piano  alone  is  one  person’s  work.  Talk  of  lack  of 
employment  in  India  ! I and  my  terriers  had  periodical  mouse- 
hunts  in  ours,  assisted  by  the  imperturbable  Hindoo  ; to  say 
nothing  of  minor  game,  in  the  shape  of  black  fluffy  creatures 
that  feed  on  the  buffers  of  the  notes.  The  only  plan  is  to 
extract  the  interior  of  your  piano — I often  did — and  pepper  well 
with  red  pepper. 

But  these  are  trifling  ills. 

India  is  by  no  means  so  black  as  it  is  painted,  neither  are 
Anglo-Indian  ladies  the  only  lazy  members  of  their  sex.  They 
have  plenty  of  work  to  do— aye,  and  do  it  too,  whatever  ill-nature 
may  say  to  the  contrary. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FURNISHING. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  I have  spoken  of  bungalows  and 
their  interior  arrangements  in  a general  sort  of  way  ; now  I pro- 
pose to  treat  the  subject  more  in  detail. 

Arrived  at  your  destination,  house-hunting  must  at  once  be 
commenced.  You  will  very  probably  have  picked  up  one,  if  not 
two,  servants  on  the  journey  up,  and  they  will  be  of  much  use  to 
you  in  settling  down,  knowing  naturally  more  of  your  ways 
than  perfectly  fresh  ones  would  ; especially  will  you  find  their 
services  acceptable  if  you  have  to  put  up,  while  searching  for 
your  new  abode,  at  a ddk-bungalow , or  travellers’  resting-house, 
provided  by  the  Government  for  the  accommodation  of  persons 
on  a journey.  These  resting-houses  are  found  in  every  station  ; 
and  in  former  days,  before  railroads  were  made,  they  were  much 
frequented.  Hotels  are  only  found  in  large  towns,  and  they  are 
so  very  expensive  that,  if  you  have  your  own  servants  with  you, 
it  is  far  better  to  rough  it  at  a ddk-bungalow  for  a day  or  two 
than  incur  the  unnecessary  expense  of  an  exorbitant  hotel  bill. 
You  cannot  remain,  however,  more  than  two  days  in  the  place  : 
other  travellers  coming  in  would,  after  that  time,  be  entitled  to 
turn  you  out,  unless  of  course  the  bungalow  was  a large  one  able 
to  contain  you  all. 

There  is  always  a khdnsdmdn  (cook)  in  charge  of  these  rest- 
houses,  and  he  will  cater  for  you,  or  pretend  to.  If  you  have 
your  own  servants  with  you,  say  a bearer  and  a khitmutzar,  and 
the  latter  can  cook,  as  khits  generally  do,  ycu  had  best  be  as  far 
as  possible  independent  of  the  gentleman  in  charge.  If,  how- 
ever, you  are  obliged  to  content  yourself  with  his  services,  this 
will  be  the  result : 

You  ask  him  what  he  can  get  you  for  dinner. 

He  puts  his  hands  together  and  answers  as  if  he  had  a whole 
batterie  de  cuisine  an  inexhaustible  larder  at  hand.  Sab 
chiz,  sahib  ” — Everything,  sir.  But  on  inquiry  “ everything  ” 
resolves  itself  into  either  tough  mutton  chops — and  you  must 
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have  eaten  an  Indian  “ muttony  chop  ” to  know  how  leathery 
and  uninviting  a substance  that  particular  article  can  become — 
or  moorghee  (fowl),  often  spoken  of  by  Anglo-Indians  as  “sudden 
death.”  Most  likely  the  chops,  even  should  you  elect  to  feast  on 
that  dish,  will  not  be  forthcoming,  and  there  is  only  fowl  to 
appease  your  hunger  ; and  then  you  will  easily  understand  why 
it  is  called  “ sudden  death.”  A rush,  a scuffle  in  the  compound, 
a few  hopeless  cries,  and  all  is  over  ! the  unhappy  bird,  probably 
a pati'iarchal  one,  captured  and  killed.  In  a short  time  the  man 
will  appear  and  tell  you,  with  an  air,  that  your  khdna  (dinner)  is 
ready,  and  you  sit  down  with  what  vestige  of  appetite  you  may 
have  left  to  your  fowl — spatch-cocked  of  course,  that  being  the 
natives’  favourite  way  of  dressing  the  tempting  dish  ; and  you,  if 
you  can  find  anything  on  it,  may  consider  yourself  very  lucky,  as 
that  way  of  cooking  does  away  with  most  of  the  breast,  which, 
under  ordinaiy  circumstances,  might  just  have  been  eatable. 

The  furniture  in  a ddk-bun^alow  is  of  the  meanest  descrip- 
tion. In  the  dining-room,  a large  bare  table  and  two  or  three 
chairs  ; in  the  bedroom,  a charpoy,  or  low  bed  of  sacking  and 
rope  on  four  legs,  without  any  bedding — you  are  supposed  to  carry 
your  own  bedding  with  you  ; no  washing  materials,  not  even  a 
table  to  put  anything  on,  and  one  chair  ; and  in  the  gusl-khdna 
(bath-room),  which  opens  out  of  it,  you  will  find  a tub,  made 
most  likely  out  of  a beer-barrel  either  cut  lengthwise  or  through 
the  middle.  If  in  the  former  way,  beware  how  you  get  into  it ; 
prop  the  sides  first  with  stones,  or  you  will  find  the  work  of 
getting  in  and  out  no  easy  one. 

The  charge  for  the  use  of  the  bungalow — not,  of  course,  includ- 
ing cooking — is  one  rupee,  or  two  shillings,  per  diem.  In  the 
station  you  will  soon  find  an  empty  bungalow,  unless  that 
station  should  be  very  full,  for  people  in  India  are  birds  of  pas- 
sage, military  people  more  especially  never  remaining  very  long 
in  one  place.  The  civil  and  military  lines  are  generally  some 
distance  apart,  the  civilians  and  officers  keeping  very  much  to 
their  own  sets. 

When  you  look  over  a bungalow,  be  sure  it  has  been  recently 
whitewashed,  newly  painted,  and  thoroughly  done  up  and  put  in 
repair  inside  and  outside  ; if  not,  do  not  take  it,  unless  you  have 
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really  no  choice ; if  you  do,  you  will  assuredly  repent  it,  finding 
many  other  inmates  you  did  not  bargain  for. 

Choose  a bungalow  standing  on  high  ground,  and  not  too 
much  enclosed  by  trees  ; a few  you  will  find  a great  convenience 
from  the  shade  they  afford,  but  many  would  tend  to  shut  off  the 
air  and  make  your  house  hot,  and  your  great  wish  is  to  keep  it 
as  cool  as  possible.  See  also  that  there  are  not  other  houses,  or 
native  huts,  too  close.  Examine  the  walls  well  for  damp,  and 
the  beams  for  white  ants.  Be  sure  that  there  is  in  the  cojnpound 
a good  well,  for  that  is  quite  indispensable  to  your  comfort, 
especially  if  you  are  fond  of  a garden.  Even  if  you  do  not  cul- 
tivate your  compound.,  you  will  require  in  the  hot  weather  a 
quantity  of  water,  for  the  baths,  tatties,  filters,  and  to  sprinkle 
your  verandahs  and  the  ground  all  round  the  house.  Satisfy 
yourself,  therefore,  that  the  well  is  in  good  repair,  in  thorough 
working  order,  that  the  walls  are  firm,  that  it  is  deep,  and  has  a 
good  bottom. 

I have  already  mentioned  the  rents  of  bungalows,  which  vary 
very  much,  the  varieties  depending  on  the  locality  and  size. 
The  usual  rent  for  a bungalow  containing  eight  or  ten  rooms 
would  be  8o  inipees  a month — that  is,  a month,  or  a year ; 

but  it  will  be  only  a bare,  whitewashed,  barrack-like  looking 
edifice.  Furnished  houses  in  India  are  not.  There  may  be 
such  things  procurable  in  large  towns,  or  by  private  arrange- 
ment I but  they  have  not  come  under  my  experience. 

The  eight  rooms  would  be  divided  thus  : dining  and  drawing 
rooms  in  the  centre,  and  on  each  side  of  them  bedroom,  dress- 
ing-room and  gusl-khdna,  all  opening  into  each  other. 

A bungalow  has  rarely  any  upstairs  rooms,  all  being  on  one 
floor ; the  ceiling  being  in  many  cases  merely  the  rafters  sup- 
porting the  roof.  F or  myself,  I prefer  seeing  the  woodwork  to 
having  canvas  stretched  across,  as  some  houses  have  : this 
canvas  is  whitewashed,  and  when  clean  may  look  tolerably  well, 
but  soon  becomes  dingy,  and  always  forms  a grand  retreat  for 
squirrels,  rats,  jdwwars  (animals)  of  every  sort  and  kind  ; and 
the  noise  they  make  scampering  up  and  down  on  the  canvas, 
between  it  and  the  roof,  is  by  no  means  agreeable.  Even  with- 
out the  canvas,  only  the  bare  beams,  you  cannot  wholly  get  rid 
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of  squirrels,  but  you  at  least  have  the  fun  of  dislodging  them 
and  the  sparrows.  These  last  are  delighted  to  find  “ a place  to 
lay  their  young,”  often  choosing  to  build  their  nests  directly  over 
your  dining-table;  this  is  no  exaggeration.  We  had  the  greatest 
trouble  in  getting  rid  of  a pair  of  sparrows  who  persistently  built, 
or  rather  commenced,  a nest  day  after  day,  only  giving  up  at 
last  in  sheer  despair. 

Before  you  take  final  possession  of  the  bungalow  you  have 
fixed  on,  you  must  be  most  careful  in  observing  all  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  with  your  landlord  before  signing  it.  Have 
everything  clearly  stated — the  amount  of  rent,  when  it  is  to  be 
paid,  and  to  whom.  Find  out  if  the  property  is  in  any  way  mort- 
gaged, and  if  so,  who  holds  the  mortgage,  or  you  may  by  some 
quibble  be  obliged,  unless  you  see  carefully  to  it  beforehand,  to 
pay  rent  not  only  to  your  landlord,  but  to  the  mortgagee  also. 
The  repairs  are  done  by  the  landlord,  and  should  include 
painting  each  season,  and  not  only  putting  the  outside  and  in- 
side of  the  bungalow  in  good  repair,  seeing  to  the  well,  and 
outhouses  generally  before  you  come  in,  but  keeping  all  in  the 
same  state. 

Never  be  weak  enough  to  pay  money  in  advance,  and  keep 
all  receipts,  however  small  the  bills  may  be ; to  charge  an 
account  twice  over  is  by  no  means  a rare  occurrence  amongst 
natives.  To  any  legal  document  you  should,  in  India,  have  at 
the  very  least  two  witnesses.  The  climate  renders  such  a pre- 
caution quite  necessary,  deaths  taking  place  so  often  quite 
suddenly  with  little  or  no  warning. 

When  you  have  completed  all  these  preliminary  arrangements, 
furnishmg  will  be  your  next  thought  and  consideration  — a 
serious  business  too.  If  you  are  military  people,  and  not  ex- 
pecting to  remain  more  than  two  years  in  the  station,  you  will 
do  well  to  buy  with  a view  to  future  sale  ; only  not  to  buy  too 
much.  If  you  intend  remaining  a long  time,  you  may  afford  to 
enlarge  the  list  I have  given,  though  even  then  it  is  better  not 
to  buy  too  hastily  ; but,  getting  together  the  more  immediate 
necessaries,  pick  up  from  time  to  time,  as  good  opportunities 
occur,  such  things  as  take  your  fancy. 

First  of  all,  you  will  ascertain  if  there  are  any  people  leaving 
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the  station,  and  if  you  hear  of  any  going  away,  get  their  bills  of 
sale  to  look  at.  A few  words  about  these  bills  of  sale.  An 
officer,  or  civilian,  on  leaving  one  station  for  another,  generally 
sells  all  his  worldly  goods.  He  writes  out  a list  of  all  the  articles 
he  wishes  to  dispose  of  in  a legible  hand,  writing  opposite  each 
article  the  price  he  fixes  as  its  worth,  and  leaving  a space  for  the 
would-be  purchaser  to  write  his  name,  thus  : 


Article.  R.  A.  P.  Name  of  Purchaser . 

A round  toon-wood  table...  1800  J.  Smith. 

An  easy  chair,  toon  wood  ...  10  o o E.  Brown. 


And  so  on  with  all  other  articles  that  are  for  sale.  The  list  is 
endorsed  with  the  owner’s  name  and  address,  and  then  enclosed 
in  a stout  envelope,  with  the  names  of  all  the  people  to  whom  it  is 
to  be  taken  written  outside,  and  the  request  “ Please  write  ‘ seen.’  ” 
Each  person  in  turn  writes  seen  after  his  or  her  name,  having 
marked  their  names  inside  against  any  article  they  have  bought, 
and  they  either  send  for  the  articles  and  pay  for  them  when  de- 
livered, or  else  a man  is  sent  round  to  collect  the  money  before 
the  owner  leaves  the  station. 

This  is  the  primitive  method  pursued  by  most  people  when 
they  wish  to  get  rid  of  their  things  ; and  is  generally,  if  the  prices 
fixed  are  not  too  high,  most  effectual.  In  this  way  things  can 
be  purchased  much  more  cheaply  than  of  an  ordinary  dealer,  as 
a person  on  leaving  a station  wishes  to  sell,  even  if  at  a reduction, 
rather  than  have  the  things  left  on  his  hands. 

We  bought  most  of  our  furniture  in  this  way.  Things  so  pur- 
chased bear  marks  of  work  and  age,  and  will  be  old-fashioned. 
In  India,  however,  people  are  not  so  very  particular  about  having 
the  very  last  shape  in  tables,  chairs,  and  sofas.  Chippendale 
furniture,  Morris  wall-papers,  blue  china,  are  merely  names,  and 
sesthetic  taste  has  yet  to  develop  itself  out  there;  though  if 
artistic  decoration  is  really  gone  in  for,  and  money  is  no  object, 
the  quaintest,  prettiest,  most  fantastic  bits  of  ornamentation  in 
gold,  silver,  brass,  stone,  and  woodwork,  can  readily  be  picked 
up,  to  say  nothing  of  extraordinary  bits  of  pottery  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes.  At  home,  Indian  curiosities  are  highly  prized,  in  the 
country  they  are  little  valued,  and  unless  bought  as  presents  to 
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take  home  are  rarely  seen  in  Anglo-Indian  houses.  I suppose 
it  is  because  people  do  not  care  to  surround  themselves  with  re- 
minders that  they  are  in  a strange  country.  To  a thorough 
lover  of  bric-d-brac,  India  holds  forth  a wide  field  for  research, 
and  persevering  hunts  in  native  shops  would  be  rewarded  with 
many  prizes. 

One  of  the  very  first  things  on  entering  a bungalow  is  to  have 
the  verandahs  fitted  with  chics,  such  as  I have  described  in  the 
last  chapter ; they  are  not  very  expensive — from  eight  annas  (one 
shilling)  to  one  rupee  eight  annas  (three  shillings)  for  the  larger 
outside  blinds,  and  six  to  ten  annas  for  the  finer  chics,  for  those 
room  doors  opening  on  to  the  verandahs.  The  khus-khus, 
blinds  for  the  hot  weather,  tatties  as  they  are  called — are  more 
expensive,  costing  from  four  to  six  rupees  each,  according  to  size. 

Your  rooms  will  have  no  flooring — that  is  much  too  expensive 
a luxury  in  the  land  of  white  ants.  The  floors  of  both  rooms  and 
verandahs  are  of  baked  mud,  which  makes  a hard  floor,  and  can 
by  sweeping  be  kept  clean.  On  this  you  have  matting  laid,  and  in 
the  two  living  rooms,  over  this  again,  a coarse  carpet  put  down  ; 
in  bed  and  dressing  rooms  matting  alone  is  quite  sufficient,  with 
perhaps  a rug  here  and  there.  These  carpets  will  be  the  gaol- 
dhurries  before  mentioned,  and  a good-sized  one  will  cost  thirty 
or  forty  rupees  ; they  are  made  in  one  large  square  fringed  off 
at  the  ends. 

The  matting  will  come  to  about  fifty  rupees,  to  cover  an 
ordinary  sized  house.  It  should  be  China  matting,  not  cocoa-nut. 
The  list  of  furniture  here  given  is  copied  from  our  own  list  for 
sale  when  we  left  India,  a copy  of  which  I have  still  by  me. 
If,  however,  you  buy  of  a Parsee  instead  of  at  an  ordinary  sale, 
by  list,  the  prices  will  be  nearly  double  those  I have  set  down. 

LIST  OF  FURNITURE  FOR  BUNGALOW. 


DRAWING-ROOM, 

BNG« 

MONEY. 

R. 

A. 

£,  s.  d. 

A round  toon-wood  table  

20 

0 ... 

2 0 0 

Two  easy-chairs,  with  cushions,  loRs.  each  

20 

0 ... 

2 0 0 

Four  ordinary  chairs,  4RS.  each  

16 

0 ... 

I 12  0 

One  sofa  

20 

0 ... 

2 0 0 

Two  small  easy-chairs,  sRs.  each 

Two  deck-chairs  and  cushions,  brought  out  with  you 

10 

0 ... 

1 0 0 
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ENG. 

MONEY. 


Two  pairs  of  white  curtains,  long  lace,  brought  out... 

Two  pairs  of  chintz  curtains 

Tassels  and  cords  for  same  

One  large  dhurrie  

One  folding  screen 

One  writing-table,  with  drawers  

One  Do.  smaller  

Two  five-o’clock  tea-tables,  low,  covered  with  cloth 

brought  out  

Two  tables,  8Rs.  each,  uncovered  

Four  common  stools,  8An.  each,  uncovered  ; to  be 

covered  with  chintz  

One  English  hearthrug,  brought  out  

Mantelpiece  board,  uncovered  ; to  be  covered  with 

cloth,  brought  out  

One  small  book-case  


DINING-ROOM. 


One  dining-table 
One  sideboard  ... 

One  side-table  ... 

Six  chairs,  about  4RS.  each 
One  dhurrie 
Curtains,  &c.,  brought  out 


BEDROOM.-No.  i. 

One  large  Newar  bed,  mosquito  curtains  and  poles 

complete,  in  valise  

Bedding,  brought  out  with  you 
One  washstand,  with  crockery 
One  large  almirah  (wardrobe) 

One  dressing-table 

One  large  glass  

Two  cane  chairs,  3RS.  each  ... 

One  towel-horse  


DRESSING-ROOM.— No. 


One  washstand,  and  crockery 

One  dressing-table 

One  glass 

One  small  almirah 

Two  chairs,  at  3RS.  each 


R. 

A. 

d. 

40 

0 

...  4 

0 

0 

20 

0 

...  2 

0 

0 

18 

0 

I 

16 

0 

12 

0 

...  I 

4 

0 

16 

0 

...  I 

12 

0 

2 

0 

...  0 

4 

0 

I 

0 

...  0 

2 

0 

10 

0 

...  r 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

R. 

A. 

S. 

d. 

18 

0 . 

..  I 

16 

0 

20 

0 . 

..  2 

0 

0 

8 

0 . 

..  0 

16 

0 

24 

0 . 

..  2 

8 

0 

20 

0 . 

..  2 

0 

0 

; 90 

0 

£9 

0 

0 

R. 

A. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

is" 

0 . 

..  I 

16 

0 

IS 

0 . 

I 

10 

0 

20 

0 . 

..  2 

0 

0 

10 

0 . 

..  I 

0 

0 

8 

0 . 

..  0 

16 

0 

6 

0 . 

..  0 

12 

0 

2 

0 . 

..  0 

4 

0 

79 

0 

£i  18 

0 

R. 

A. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

12 

0 

1 

4 

0 

8 

0 . 

..  0 

16 

0 

6 

0 . 

..  0 

12 

0 

10 

0 . 

..  I 

0 

0 

6 

0 . 

..  0 

12 

0 
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BATHROOM.— No.  i. 

RNC. 

MONEY. 

R. 

A. 

£ s. 

d. 

One  bath,  wooden 

TO 

0 

...  10 

0 

One  commode 

6 

0 

...  0 12 

0 

Two  large  water-jars  (g^rrahs)  

I 

0 

...  0 2 

0 

One  mat  to  stand  on  

2 

0 

..04 

0 

Rupees  19 

0 

£i  18 

0 

N.B. — Bedroom  and  dressing-room 

No.  2 I 

should  advise 

being  left  unfurnished  at  first,  unless 

of  course 

really  wanted. 

They  can  be  fitted  up  gradually.  Bathroom  No.  2 

will  be  re- 

quired,  and  should  be  furnished  exactly  the  same  as  No.  i. 

KITCHEN. 

R. 

A. 

£ s. 

d. 

One  table 

5 

0 

...  0 10 

0 

One  oven 

4 

0 

...  0 8 

0 

One  spit  

0 

8 

...  0 I 

0 

One  chopper  

0 

8 

...  0 I 

0 

Six  dechsies  and  covers,  bought  by  weight,  about  ...  20 

0 

...  2 0 

0 

Two  spoons,  8An.  each 

I 

0 

...  0 2 

0 

Two  knives,  iR.  each  

2 

0 

...  0 4 

0 

One  kettle  

2 

0 

...  0 4 

0 

One  pestle  and  mortar  

3 

0 

-..  0 6 

0 

One  frying-pan 

2 

0 

...  0 4 

0 

Rupees  40 

0 

£‘^  0 

0 

EXTRA  REQUISITES  FOR  HOUSE. 

£ s. 

d. 

R. 

A. 

Dhobie’s  table 

3 

0 

...  0 6 

0 

Gauftring-irons 

I 

0 

...  0 2 

0 

Pantry  table  

3 

0 

...  0 6 

0 

Set  of  trays  

5 

0 

...  0 10 

0 

Meat-safe 

6 

0 

...  0 12 

0 

Ice-box  

6 

0 

...  0 12 

0 

One  hand  punkah  

3 

0 

...  0 6 

0 

One  filter-stand  

2 

0 

...  0 4 

0 

One  saddle-stand  

3 

0 

...  0 6 

0 

Two  half-tubs  for  tatties,  iR.  each  

2 

0 

...  0 4 

0 

Rupees  34 

0 

£3  8 

0 

TOTAL  ESTIMATE. 

R. 

A. 

£ s. 

d. 

Drawing-room  

204 

0 

...  20  8 

0 

Dining-room  

90 

0 

...  9 0 

0 

Bedroom,  No.  

79 

0 

...  7 18 

0 

Dressing-room,  No.  i 

42 

0 

...  4 4 

0 

Bathroom,  No.  

19 

0 

...  I i8 

0 

Bathroom,  No.  

19 

0 

...  I 18 

0 

Extras  for  house  

34 

0 

...  3 8 

0 

FURNISHING.  4^ 


Chics  (outside),  about  

R.  A. 

3°  o 

ENG. 

MONEY. 

£ s.  d. 
...300 

Chics  (inside),  about  

20  O 

...2  0 0 

Tatties  (two),  6Rs.  each 

12  O 

...  140 

Matting  for  all  rooms,  about 

5°  0 

...500 

Punkah  fringes 

20  0 

...2  0 0 

Rupees  619  0 

,^61  18  0 

I omitted  to  mention  the  punkahs.  As  the  hot  season  comes 
on  it  will  be  well  to  have  them  put  in  order,  so  that  they  can  be 
hung  directly  they  are  required. 

The  punkah  is  a straight  board  some  two  feet  in  width,  and 
is  put  up  diagonally  across  the  centre  of  the  room,  hung  from 
the  ceiling  or  rafters  by  stout  ropes  : to  this  board  is  attached,  by 
means  of  rings,  a deep  frill,  or  vallance,  about  eighteen  inches  in 
depth.  This  frill  is  put  on  full,  of  some  white  washing  material, 
the  edge  bound  with  some  colour  which  blends  and  harmonises 
with  the  general  tone  and  colour  of  the  room. 

The  punkah  boards  and  ropes  are  landlords’  property,  and 
reckoned  among  the  “ fixtures  ” of  a bungalow,  but  the  frills  you 
will  have  to  provide  yourself.  The  pulling  rope  is  passed 
through  the  wall,  so  that  the  punkah-coolie  can  sit  outside  in 
your  verandah,  unseen  by  you,  while  he  pursues  his  soothing 
and  refreshing  vocation.  Punkahs  are  very  hideous,  entirely 
spoiling  the  look  of  any  room,  and  would  assuredly  drive  any 
strictly  “high  art”  disciple  mad.  However,  they  are  necessary 
evils,  you  cannot  do  without  them,  and  quickly  forget  their  ex- 
treme ugliness  in  the  relief  the  air  they  give  affords.  They  are 
taken  down  in  the  cold  season,  boards  and  ropes  also. 

The  things  for  minor  furnishings  you  brought  out  from  England 
with  you,  you  can,  with  the  aid  of  the  native  durzees  (tailors),  soon 
make  up  into  coverings,  curtains,  and  blinds.  You  w'ill  also  have 
some  ornamental  trifles,  such  as  I have  alluded  to  previously, 
pictures,  photographs,  &c.,  &c.,  and  such  trifles  will  add  very 
materially  to  the  look  of  your  rooms. 

If  you  are  musical  you  can  hire  a piano  ; mine  cost  me  eight 
rupees  a month.  Music  is  a great  resource  in  India,  and  if  you  are 
a musician  you  are  sure  to  be  a doubly  welcome  guest.  People 
drop  their  music  out  there  far  too  much,  and  it  does  require  a 
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certain  amount  of  strength  of  will  to  sit  down  in  the  really  hot 
weather  for  a practice,  when  it  is  almost  too  great  an  exertion  to 
walk  across  the  room. 

Do  not  fall  into  the  error  of  overcrowding  your  rooms  with 
furniture.  The  list  I have  given  hardly  admits  of  that ; but  you 
are  sure  to  add  to  it,  especially  if  you  remain  stationary  for  some 
years.  In  India  space  is  a great  desideratum.  You  want  room 
to  breathe,  and  the  less  your  rooms  are  choked  up  with  super- 
fluous furniture  and  useless  articles  the  better,  for  the  more  airy 
they  will  be.  In  the  cold  season  fires  are  generally  required  in 
the  evenings,  as  they  often  become  very  chilly  ; wood  is  usually 
burnt.  Gathered  round  an  open  wood-fire,  India  seems  more 
homelike  on  a winter,  or  rather  cold  season,  evening  than  at 
any  other  time.  With  the  chairs  drawn  close  to  the  fire,  and  screen 
shutting  off  any  draught,  one  can  almost  fancy  oneself  in  dear 
Old  England  again. 

Lamps  have,  as  a rule,  punkah  fittings,  to  prevent  the  wind 
raised  by  the  punkah  making  the  flame  flicker,  and  they  also 
serve  to  keep  off  the  flies  and  moths,  which  literally  swarm  in 
the  warm  evenings  after  the  lights  are  brought  in.  Your  dinner- 
table  will  often  have  twenty  or  thirty  different  kinds  of  insects 
on  it  at  the  same  time,  the  difficulty  being  to  keep  them  out  of 
your  plate.  In  the  hot  weather  the  flies  are  an  intolerable 
nuisance,  as  they  always  choose  your  face  to  repose  on.  It  is 
the  bearer’s  place  to  wave  them  off,  for  which  purpose  he  is 
armed  with  a chowrie,  or  fly-whisk.  Your  servants,  their  num- 
ber, duties,  and  wages,  I must  consider  in  the  next  chapter, 
having  already  prolonged  this  to  undue  length. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

INDIAN  SERVANTS.! 

Servants  are  necessary  to  our  comfort  anywhere  ; in  India  it  is 
impossible  to  do  without  them.  They  form  there,  as  here,  one 
of  the  chief  topics  of  conversation  ; and  as  far  as  my  experience 
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goes,  I am  convinced  of  one  thing ; that  is,  that  our  servants  in 
both  places  are  pretty  much  what  we  chose  to  make  them.  That 
there  are  many  bad  servants  I am  quite  ready  to  allow,  but  are 
there  not  bad  masters  and  mistresses  likewise? 

In  India  you  will,  if  you  have  no  decided  opinion  of  your  own 
and  are  apt  to  be  led  by  others,  believe  that,  of  all  the  race  of 
servants,  Indian  ones  are  undoubtedly  the  worst ; but  do  not 
judge  too  hastily.  We  might  have  been  singularly  fortunate  in 
our  dependents.  Certainly  I am  inclined  to  think— nay  more, 
I firmly  believe— that  the  native  race  are  grossly  belied.  You 
will  be  told  that  they  are  all  thieves,  that  they  speak  the  truth 
only  by  accident,  that  they  are  the  greatest  trouble  in  life,  &c. 
To  all  these  remarks  I would  say,  take  them  with  a grain  of  salt 
to  season  them. 

Be  careful  in  choosing  your  servants  at  the  outset ; do  not 
believe  evil  of  them  too  quickly,  but  trust  your  own  judgment  a 
little.  You  may  have  to  buy  your  experience  ; when  bought, 
however,  even  if  you  pay  rather  much  in  the  process,  it  is  worth 
far  more  than  if  taken  on  hearsay.  Treat  your  servants  as 
fellow-creatures,  not  as  “ nigs  ” — a term  too  often  applied,  and 
very  incorrectly,  to  the  Indian  natives  ; look  after  them,  show 
that,  though  of  a different  race  and  colour,  you  do  not  senselessly 
despise  them  on  that  account,  but  have  sympathy  with  them 
and  for  them,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  you  will  not  find 
your  confidence  misplaced.  They  may  tell  you  stories  ; “ ’tis 
their  nature  to,”  and  it  is  not  the  heinous  crime  in  their  eyes  that 
it  is  in  yours.  But  they  will  prove  in  many  little  ways,  by  many 
little  actions,  many  little  attentions,  that  they  fully  appreciate 
your  kindness,  and  endeavour,  in  their  way,  to  repay  it.  In  being 
kind,  draw  the  line ; do  not  overdo  it,  that  is  a fatal  error.  Be 
just,  be  uniform  in  your  treatment,  but  do  not  allow  them  to 
mistake  kindness  for  weakness.  Hold  the  reins  of  household 
management  in  your  own  hands,  and  hold  them  firmly  too. 

From  the  moment  your  vessel — supposing  you  are  going  to 
Bombay — is  telegraphed  as  having  passed  Colaba  Point,  before 
even  you  are  well  moored  off  the  Apollo-Bunder,  where  you  will 
probably  land,  the  deck  will  be  infested  with  hordes  of  respect- 
fully salaaming  natives  from  all  parts  of  India,  arrayed  in  spotless 
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white,  all  clamoring  to  be  taken  into  your  service.  Have 
nothing  to  say  to  them.  They  will  produce  excellent  testimonials 
from  so-called  former  masters,  some  genuine  perhaps,  but  the 
greater  part  false  and  bought  for  a few  pice  in  the  bazaar.  These 
men,  were  you  to  engage  them,  would  not  remain  with  you — 
would  probably  not  even  leave  Bombay ; they  would  all  tell  you 
the  same  story — that  if  you  wanted  to  take  them  away,  they  must 
make  provision  for  their  relatives,  and  ask  for  an  advance  of  wages, 
with  which — if  you  were  weak  enough  to  make  it — they  would 
decamp  at  once,  or  else  perhaps  wait  till  you  were  seated  in  the 
train  on  your  journey  up-country,  and  then  still  salaaming,  retire, 
leaving  you  lamenting.  It  is  a regular  trade  with  them  to  await 
the  arrival  of  English  steamers,  and  thus  attack  the  new-comers. 

On  landing,  the  touts,  or  chaprassies,  from  the  various  hotels, 
will  take  your  baggage  to  whatever  hotel  you  may  have  fixed  on, 
and  if  you  do  not  continue  your  journey  at  once,  you  may  per- 
haps pick  up  one  or  two  good  servants  to  go  on  with. 

Those  who  make  a trade  of  the  new-comer’s  ignorance  must 
not  be  taken  as  the  type  of  native  servants. 

Perhaps  during  your  voyage  out  you  may  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  some  old  Indian  officer  or  civilian  returning  to  India  ; 
take  the  advice  he  may  offer  in  the  matter.  My  husband  for- 
tunately found  an  old  servant  at  Bombay,  who  had  formerly  been 
in  his  service  : this  man  of  course  we  engaged  at  once,  and  he 
went  up-country  with  us,  and  remained  until  we  returned  to 
England  again  ; but  it  was  a mere  chance  our  meeting  him.  It 
is  best  to  wait  until  you  reach  your  destination  before  engaging 
your  whole  staff  of  servants,  as  it  would  be  absurd  to  drag  them 
all  up-country  with  you.  One  or  two,  however,  are  really  neces- 
sary to  your  comfort  e?t  route,  especially  if  you  take  your  journey 
by  easy  stages. 

On  your  head  servant  or  bearer  depends  much  of  your  comfort ; 
be,  therefore,  very  particular  in  your  choice,  and  do  not  engage 
too  young  a man.  It  is  his  duty  to  see  after  all  the  other  ser- 
vants, and  he  is  in  a measure  responsible  for  their  good  behaviour. 
It  is  quite  possible  he  may  cheat  you  himself,  but  he  will  not  let 
the  others  do  so  ; and  it  is  better  to  be  cheated  by  one  man 
than  allow  the  whole  number  to  exercise  their  propensities  that 
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way.  I am  not  speaking  from  my  own  experience,  as  I can 
with  truth  say  that  during  the  time  of  our  stay  in  India  I lost 
nothing,  neither  had  I any  reason  to  suspect  that  any  system  of 
depredation  went  on.  The  bearer  has  also  charge  of  the  entire 
house.  It  is  his  business  to  see  that  the  doors  and  windows  are 
open  and  shut  at  proper  hours,  to  receive  your  visitors  and  show 
them  into  your  presence,  to  take  charge  of  the  wine,  beer,  soda- 
water,  ice,  &c.,  to  see  to  the  lighting  arrangements,  and  to  wait 
on  the  sa/iid,  brush  his  clothes,  clean  uniform,  sword,  &c.,  and 
be,  in  fact,  ready  at  all  hours  and  all  times  when  he  may  be 
wanted.  His  wages  range  from  8 to  lo  rupees  per  mense?n — 
that  is,  from  i6s.  to  English  money. 

The  khitmutgar’s  duty  is  to  wait  at  table,  and  to  attend  to 
everything  connected  with  that  department ; he  also  attends 
you  when  you  go  out  to  dinner,  as,  if  you  do  not  take  your  own 
“ kbit,”  you  stand  but  a poor  chance  of  getting  any  dinner.  His 
wages  are  about  the  same  as  the  beareds. 

Your  cook  (khdnsdmdn)  is  by  no  means  a hard  servant  to  pro- 
cure. Cooks  in  India  are  to  the  manner  born.  The  cooking  is 
out  there  exceptionally  good — quite  wonderful,  indeed,  when  you 
consider  how  primitive  are  their  cooking  utensils.  With  a few 
dechsies  (copper  pots)  of  sizes  they  turn  out  a dinner  which  would 
put  many  an  English  cook  getting  ^30,  may  be  £^o,  a year  to 
the  blush.  In  India,  however,  one  does  not  inquire  too  closely 
into  their  arrangements,  beyond  seeing  that  the  vessels  are  kept 
properly  tinned  inside,  as  being  copper  this  requires  to  be  done 
at  least  once  a month,  if  you  wish  to  keep  in  good  health  and 
avoid  being  poisoned. 

There  is  no  trotting  about  of  a morning  in  the  kitchen  regions 
with  bright  jingling  keys,  and  a generally  important  and  house- 
wifely air,  ordering  dinner  and  tiffin.  The  only  time  you  pene- 
trate into  your  kitchen  is  perhaps  in  the  early  morning,  to  see 
that  it  is  duly  swept  and  garnished.  The  bdwarchi-khdna 
(kitchen)  is  not  in  the  bungalow,  but  in  the  compound,  therefore 
the  heat  would  prevent  your  paying  frequent  visits  to  it. 

Then  there  will  be  your  ayah  (maid),  and  most  dreadful  stories 
will  most  likely  be  told  you  of  the  ayahs  as  a class,  of  their 
habits,  laziness,  their  this,  that,  and  the  other.  My  experience 
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is  again  at  variance  with  the  prevalent  opinion.  I was  fortunate  ; 
I had  a good  ayah  at  first,  and  kept  her  until  I left  India.  Their 
care  with  children  and  fondness  for  them  is  proverbial ; indeed, 
all  natives  are  devoted  to  children,  and  are  never  so  happy  as 
when  they  are  playing  with  them  and  nursing  them.  An  ayah’s 
wages  vary,  as  the  other  servants’  do,  in  different  parts  of  India. 
I gave  mine  in  the  Punjaub  eight  rupees  a month,  and  increased  it 
to  nine  afterwards. 

Of  the  lower  servants,  if  you  keep  horses,  you  will  require  a 
syce  for  each  horse,  and  a grasscut,  who  ought  to  do  the  work 
for  the  two  horses.  Sometimes  they  will  not  cut  for  more  than 
one  horse,  so  you  have  to  keep  two  grasscuts  also.  This  sounds 
absurd,  but  very  rarely  will  one  syce  look  after  more  than  one 
horse,  and  the  man  who  grooms,  saddles,  and  harnesses  will 
not  cut  the  grass  for  the  animal’s  food.  You  will  require  a 
(sweeper),  a bheestie  (water-carrier),  a.dhobie  (washerman), 
and  in  the  hot  weather  at  least  two  punkah -coolies  if  not  three, 
and  if  you  keep  up  a garden,  a mallee  (gardener),  and  a garden- 
coolie  under  him. 

The  number  of  servants  required  for  only  two  people  must 
strike  those  not  well  acquainted  with  Indian  habits  and  customs 
as  ridiculous,  not  to  say  extravagant ; but  these  are  the  things 
which  make  the  country  such  an  expensive  one  to  live  in.  A 
married  subaltern  requires  almost  as  many  servants  as  a married 
colonel.  A certain  staff  of  domestics  is  usual,  and  this  staff  you 
have  to  keep  up,  however  much  you  may  dislike  it.  Having  a good 
bearer,  however,  your  servants,  numerous  though  they  may  be, 
are  but  little  trouble  to  you  individually,  and  if,  as  I have  before 
remarked,  you  do  not  forget  that  they  are  fellow-creatures,  but 
show  by  your  actions  towards  them  that  you  remember  it,  your 
large  household  will  go  on  pleasantly  and  smoothly.  The  ex- 
penses are  considerably  lessened  by  the  fact  that  out  of  their 
wages  your  servants  find  themselves  in  food  and  clothing,  though 
it  is  usual  when  the  cold  weather  sets  in  to  give  them  warm  coats— 
not  all  servants,  but  those  more  particularly  about  your  person. 
It  is  as  well  to  do  this,  even  if  it  is  only  to  ensure  a respectable 
appearance  on  their  parts,  and  warm  coats  can  be  purchased  in 
the  bazaars  at  a very  reasonable  rate. 
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I append  a table  of  wages  monthly  and  yearly,  by  which  the 
expense  of  keeping  up  the  usual  staff  of  servants  may  be  seen. 
This  rate  of  wages  applies  more  particularly  to  the  Punjaub.  In 
different  parts  of  India  the  wages  are  higher  or  lower,  as  the  case 
may  be,  but  there  is  no  very  material  alteration ; as  where  you 
pay  some  of  the  higher  servants  more,  you  pay  the  lower  class  of 
servants  less,  so  it  amounts  to  much  about  the  same  thing.  The 
table  given  here  does  not  include  the  malleus,  or  garden-coolie’s, 
wages,  as  the  generality  of  the  people  do  not  cultivate  their 
compounds. 


TABLE  OF  WAGES  FOR  INDIAN  SERVANTS. 


Names. 

Bearer 


Per  Metise?>i 

RUPEES. 


Khitmutgar 

8 

Khdnsdmdn 

12  

Ayah  

8 

Mehter 

5 

Bheestie  

6 

Dhobie 

8 

Three  punkah-coolies,  at  5 rupees 
each,  for  six  months 

15  

Syce  

6 

Grasscut  

4 

Rupees  8o 


Equal  in  English  money  to  about  ^8 


Per  Asin-um. 

RUPEES. 

96 
96 
144 
96 
60 

72 
96 

180 
72 
48 


Rupees  960 

£9^ 


CHAPTER  VII. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

It  is  not  possible  to  exercise  your  housekeeping  qualities  to  the 
full  in  India.  True  that  you  hold  the  reins  of  government  in 
your  own  hands  ; but  you  cannot  inquire  too  closely  into  minute 
details  or  personally  supervise.  Why  ? you  naturally  ask.  For 
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many  reasons  ; the  first  and  foremost  being  that  the  kitchen  is 
not  in  the  bungalow,  but  outside,  in  the  compound,  some  hun- 
dred yards  or  more  from  the  house.  Under  a burning  Indian 
sun  it  would  be  impossible  to  rush  out  now  and  again  in  house- 
wifely importance  with  extra  orders  to  your  khdnsdmdn  about 
some  little  forgotten  trifle  you  had  allowed  to  pass  in  your  morn- 
ing interview  with  him — may  be  an  additional  ingredient  in  a 
pet  sauce. 

Then,  again,  though  the  natives  are  born  cooks,  still  in  many 
little  ways  they  are  not  over-nice,  to  fastidious  English  tastes  at 
least.  They  have  a stong  predilection  for  the  use  of  feet  v.  hands, 
and  will  hold  a joint  deftly  between  the  former  members  while 
cutting  it  up,  and  they  wear  no  shoes  while  at  woik,  even  if  that 
were  an  advantage.  But  I spare  your  feelings,  though  I could 
relate  many  instances  which  would  both  astonish  and  disgust 
you.  The  advice  sometimes  given  to  inquisitive  children  may 
be  given  here,  for  it  is  applicable,  “ Ask  no  questions,  and  you 
will  be  told  no  untruths.” 

You  will  require  to  visit  your  bdwarchi-khdna  once  a day,  just 
to  see  that  things  are  en  rigle,  and  that  the  place  has  been 
properly  swept  out,  the  tables  scoured,  and  the  dechsies  (cooking 
utensils)  thoroughly  cleaned ; and,  as  I have  before  remarked, 
these  dechsies  must  be  tinned  at  least  once  a month,  if  not  every 
three  weeks  : being  made  of  copper,  only  tinned  inside,  when  dirty 
and  foul  they  quickly  corrode,  and  when  in  ihat  state  any  food 
eaten  out  of  them  is  poisonous,  and  causes  severe  illnesses — often, 
indeed,  proving  fatal.  It  is  further  necessary,  when  you  order  the 
dechsies  to  be  tinned,  that  you  inspect  them  when  done,or  else  you 
will  pay,  and  be  told  that  your  orders  have  been  carried  out, 
when  in  fact  the  vessels  remain  in  precisely  the  same  state. 

The  charge  for  tinning  is  of  course  regulated  by  the  amount 
of  articles  you  have  done.  For  our  set,  which  was  the  ordinary 
quantity  a small  family  would  have  in  use,  we  paid  about  two 
rupees— four  shillings  English  money— each  time. 

I enumerated,  in  the  chapter  on  furnishing,  the  articles  you 
would  want  in  your  kitchen.  They  are  not  many.  It  is  really 
quite  surprising  how  very  few  things  a native  cook  uses  ; yet 
he  will  send  up  a thoroughly  good  dinner,  with  only  a few 
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copper  pots  to  cook  it  in,  and  an  oven  of  the  smallest  dimen- 
sions— very  often  only  a mud  oven  dug  in  the  ground,  with  bricks 
for  the  pots  to  stand  on.  The  way  they  manage  on  the  march 
is  beyond  all  praise  : where  an  English  cook  would  stand  aghast 
at  the  lack  of  everything,  an  Indian  soon  produces  some  really 
tasty  and  eatable  dishes. 

Directly  you  have  had  your  second  and  chief  breakfast,  your 
khdnsdfttdn  appears  robed  in  spotless  white.  If  he  is  not  look- 
ing clean,  send  him  out  at  once  to  change  his  garments  before 
your  interview  proceeds,  it  being  almost  an  insult  for  a native  to 
enter  your  presence  with  soiled  kupras  (clothes) — that  is,  if  he  is 
in  your  service.  When  he  comesanto  the  room  he  salaams  pro- 
foundly, and  presents  you  with  his  bill  of  the  things  he  bought 
for  the  previous  day’s  consumption.  It  will  be  quite  necessary, 
on  your  part,  for  you  to  understand  the  proper  Hindustani  names 
for  the  various  articles  of  food.  Your  cook  may  speak  English 
or — which  is  far  more  likely — not ; but  if  you  learn  the  names,  and 
how  to  pronounce  them  properly,  and  the  Indian  silver  and 
copper  currency,  you  will  have  an  immense  hold  over  him,  and 
be  able  to  circumvent  his  little  attempts  at  cheating,  which  he, 
if  he  fancies  you  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  language,  will  be 
sure  to  try  on. 

The  silver  coins  are — 

I rupee  = i6  annas — or  2 shillings. 

yi  rupee  = 8 annas— or  i shilling. 

X rupee  = 4 annas — or  6 pence. 

The  copper  coins — 

I anna  = 4 pice. 

I pice  = 3 pic. 

My  plan  was  to  let  my  cook  pay  for  what  I had  ordered  in  the 
bazaar  with  his  own  money.  Each  morning  he  brought  his  bill 
of  the  articles  he  had  bought  for  the  day  before,  and  I paid  him. 
first  looking  over,  and  checking  off  the  various  ite7ns  to  see  that 
they  were  correct.  Then  in  the  evening  I gave  him  his  orders 
for  the  next  day’s  breakfasts,  lunch,  and  dinner  ; but  did  not  give 
him  any  money.  Had  I done  so,  he  would  have  either  spent  it 
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all,  or  pretended  he  had,  even  if  the  articles  bought  had  not 
nearly  come  up  to  the  sum  given. 

Making  your  khdnsdmdti  pay  himself,  and  then  repaying  him, 
is  the  best  way,  I found,  to  keep  a check  on  the  expenditure. 
Many  people,  however,  give  their  cook  the  money  instead  ; but 
I cannot  think  such  a plan  as  economical  as  the  one  I adopted, 
the  daily  adding  up  of  the  bill  and  paying  it  is  some  trouble,  I 
allow,  but  if  done  daily  and  systematically,  the  ghte  is  really 
little  felt. 

If  the  man  has  his  orders  overnight,  he  can  then  go  to  the 
bazaar  as  early  as  he  likes,  and  the  earlier  he  goes  the  better 
choice  of  articles  he  will  get. 

There  is  a bazaar  tariff  of  the  proper  prices  of  all  articles  in 
ordinary  use  for  food,  fixed  and  regulated  by  the  bazaar  master 
and  cantonment  magistrate,  and  these  prices  are  quoted  monthly. 
It  is  therefore  almost  impossible  for  your  man  to  cheat  you — that 
is,  if  you  refer  to  the  bazaar  list. 

The  best  bread  is  usually  to  be  obtained  at  the  commissariat, 
and  very  often  the  meat  that  is  issued  there  is  better  than  any  you 
can  get  unless  you  belong  to  a club.  If  your  cook  can  talk  a 
little  broken  English,  your  task  will  be  an  easier  one.  At  first 
the  names  of  the  various  items  in  your  daily  bills  will  puzzle  you 
greatly,  and  even  broken  English  will  not  materially  assist  you, 
until  you  really  begin  to  understand  the  language  a little.  Each 
day  learn  a few  words,  and  listen  attentively  to  your  khdnsdmdn’s 
pronunciation  of  them,  and  you  will  be  quite  astonished  when  you 
find  how  rapidly  you  pick  up  all  that  is  necessary  for  you  to 
know. 

Your  expenditure  should  not  exceed  three  rupees  a day ; in 
fact,  you  may  very  well  take  that  sum  as  an  average.  Some  days 
your  bill  will  be  under  this  amount,  and  on  days  on  which 
you  entertain  your  friends,  over. 

I findon  looking  over  my  old  Indian  accounts-books  that,  un- 
less we  had  friends  to  dinner,  my  bill  was  under  three  rupees. 
Of  course  this  sum  did  not  include  wine,  beer,  soda-water,  and  so 
on.  The  following  small  table  may  be  of  use  as  an  example  of 
one  ordinary  day’s  bill : — 
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Hump  of  Beef  

Teal 

Vegetables  (if  no  garden) 

Limes  

Mangoes 

•>  Rice 

Butter  

Bread  

Milk  

Eggs  

Charcoal  (for  kitchen  fire) 


R.  A. 

I o 

O 4 

o 6 

..  ...  o I 

o 2 

o I 

O 3 

o 2 

O 2 

O 3 

O 4 


2 12 


There  will  probably  be  enough  left  from  the  previous  day’s 
dinner  to  make  some  little  dish  for  luncheon,  and  possibly  you 
may  be  able  to  procure  fish  for  breakfast,  though  this  cannot 
always  be  depended  on.  Eggs  can  be  had  in  plenty,  and  they  are 
— cooked  in  various  ways — the  usual  breakfast  dish,  with  different 
fruits,  such  as  melons,  grapes,  the  small  sweet-water,  and  dates. 

It  is  not  in  the  eatmg  department  that  you  feel  the  expense  of 
housekeeping  in  India  fall  heavily,  but  in  the  drinking.  Wine 
and  brandy  you  will-^if  you  belong  to  the  army — get  from  your 
mess,  as  you  also  can  soda-water,  or  seltzer-water,  or  whatever 
beverage  you  may  prefer  with  which  to  dilute  your  wine  or  spirit. 
The  natives  call  all  aerated  waters  Belatee-pdne  (English  water). 
And  here  I would  observe  that,  thirsty  climate  as  India  is,  the 
less  you  drink  the  better — that  is,  any  drink  of  a stimulating 
nature.  In  cases  of  illness  brandy  is  often  necessary;  but  the 
familiar  Indian  “ peg  ” — brandy  and  soda — is  a grand  mistake. 
Soda-water  itself  is  a lowering  drink,  and  combined  with  brandy 
is  not  only  lowering,  but,  when  taken  in  excess,  positively  hurtful. 
Draught  beer  is  hard  to  get  and  expensive,  but  it  suits  some 
people  well.  Now  a good  deal  of  beer — light  table  beer — is 
brewed  in  the  country,  so  it  is  probably  less  expensive  than 
formerly.  Limejuice  and  iced  water,  and  iced  tea  are  both  very 
refreshing,  but  should  not  be  taken  when  over-heated.  By  lime- 
juice  I do  not  mean  the  limejuice  you  buy,  and  have  served  out 
on  board  ship,  but  the  juice  squeezed  out  of  fresh  green  limes 
and  mixed  with  iced  water. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  get  good  water  in  India,  and  however 
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carefully  you  may  filter  it,  it  is  often  very  injurious.  It  is  next 
to  impossible  to  purify  it  of  organic  life.  Boiling  the  water  first 
and  then  filtering  it,  is  perhaps  the  wisest  course  to  pursue, 
though  that  entails  a good  deal  of  trouble.  Where  health  is 
concerned,  however,  trouble  must  not  be  considered.  Indian 
water  swarms  with  animalculas,  and  the  introduction  of  this  bad 
water  into  the  system  results  in  diseases  of  various  kinds  ; boils 
in  particular  arise  from  drinking  impure  water. 

The  Indian  system  of  filtering  is  a very  good  one.  In  your 
verandah,  in  a comer  of  it,  is  placed  your  filter-stand — a very 
simple  affair.  Three  strong  wooden  uprights,  arranged  triangle 
fashion,  with  three  sets  of  shaped  bars  at  intervals,  to  stand  the 
three  large  chatties,  or  red  earthenware  pots,  on.  The  two  top 
chatties  contain  sand  and  charcoal  respectively,  while  the  bottom 
one  is  filled  with  the  pure  water  which  has  trickled  through 
these  purifying  substances.  I forgot  to  mention  that  there  are 
small  holes  in  the  bottoms  of  the  two  uppermost  pots  ; these 
holes  are  stuffed  with  some  fibrous  material,  cocoa-nut  fibre  or 
something  of  that  sort,  through  which  the  water  percolates.  If 
you  have  a small  filter  of  English  make  with  you,  you  will  find 
it  very  useful  to  keep  in  your  bedroom,  to  enable  you  to  have 
during  the  night  fresh  filtered  water  in  your  room.  These  small 
filters  are  now  very  generally  used  even  in  England,  and  it  will 
easily  be  understood  how  much  more  necessary  they  are  in  a 
hot  climate  like  India.  To  keep  your  health  in  India  depends  a 
good  deal  on  yourself 

Such  evils  as  sunstroke,  heat-apoplexy,  and  some  sorts  of 
fever,  depend  on  the  climate  alone,  but  even  they  can  be  in  a 
measure  guarded  against,  by  not  venturing  out  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  not  travelling  in  the  hot  weather  unless  obliged,  wear- 
ing suitable  clothes,  and  taking  the  advice  of  old  Indians. 
Cholera  and  dysentery  are  ofcen  clearly  traceable  to  some  excess 
in  eating  or  drinking,  some  want  of  care  and  departure  from  the 
strictly  temperate  rules  which  should  be  laid  down  on  going  to 
India  and  rigidly  kept.  Temperance  there  means  health.  I 
do  not  by  this  intend  to  advocate  total  abstinence  ; merely  such 
due  precautions  in  living,  such  proper  avoidance  of  excess  and 
self-indulgence,  which  every  man  or  wonian  can  easily  exercise. 
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The  folly  of  taking  “ pegs  ” at  all  hours  after  the  least  extra 
exertion,  or  unwonted  exercise,  cannot  be  too  strongly  pointed 
out.  This  habit  is  the  ruin  of  many  young  men’s  health.  It 
may  give  them  what  they  would  term  a “fillip”  at  the  time, 
but  at  the  certain  expense  of  their  health  in  after  years  : and 
then,  when  ill-health  does  ensue,  as  it  is  sure  to  sooner  or  later 
if  the  habit  be  indulged  in,  it  is  all  set  down  to  “ that  dreadful 
climate,”  while  in  reality  they  have  only  themselves  to  thank  for 
it. 

That  the  climate  induces  thirst  no  one  will  deny,  as  also  that 
the  degree  of  moral  courage  to  resist  such  temptation  must  be 
more  frequently  and  more  powerfully  tried  than  it  would  be  in  a 
cooler  climate ; but  then  all  the  greater  triumph  over  self  for 
those  who  do  resist.  And  the  reward  is  not  far  to  seek  : a greater 
degree  of  health  in  the  present,  as  also  in  the  future,  and  that 
secret  satisfaction  which  always  accompanies  a victory  gained 
over  our  own  bad  habits,  whatever  they  may  be. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  you  will  keep  your  accounts  as 
strictly  in  India  as  at  home  ; if  possible  you  must  be  even  more 
particular.  Most  people  fancy  that  living  in  India  can  be  ac- 
complished at  a very  cheap  rate.  Disabuse  yourself  of  this  idea 
at  once,  for  it  is  a decidedly  fallacious  one. 

There  are  many  expensive  necessaries  in  India  which  you 
cannot  do  without,  though  in  England  they  might  be  looked  on 
in  the  light  of  luxuries.  The  pay  is  certainly  greater,  but  not 
adequate  to  the  increased  rate  of  expenditure.  You  wwcj^have 
a much  larger  establishment,  keep  a horse  or  horses,  entertain 
more  than  you  would  do  at  home — it  is  a duty  out  there  for 
married  people  to  do  so  ; and  the  money  runs  away  in  a hundred 
and  one  odd  ways,  you  hardly  know  how.  Then  people  arrive 
in  the  country  with  such  an  over-estimated  idea  of  its  cheapness. 
“ Oh,  it’s  only  a rupee,”  they  say,  when  buying  any  small 
article,  forgetting  that  a rupee  is  two  shillings — hardly  so  much 
as  that  now — instead  of  one,  and  does  not  go  so  far  either  as  the 
one  shilling  does  in  England.  Often,  too,  the  first  outlay  on 
settling  into  your  bungalow — buying  furniture,  horses,  &c.,  is 
greater  than  you  intended,  and  you  are  a long  time  in  recovering 
these  leading  and  necessary  expenses.  When  you  first  go  out 
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fresh  to  the  country  and  the  natives,  your  ideas  respecting  the 
style  of  living — so  different  in  many  ways  to  that  to  which  you 
are  accustomed — are  vague  : you  find  a difficulty  in  calculating 
the  different  expenses  ; the  coinage  is  strange,  the  habits  and 
customs  even  more  so  ; in  fact,  all  at  first  puzzles  by  its  very 
novelty.  Caution,  therefore,  is  necessary  at  the  very  outset  of 
your  new  life. 

I should  advise  a “David’s  Household  and  Commercial  Guide” 
being  purchased  directly  you  fairly  commence  your  housekeep- 
ing duties.  They  are  issued  each  quarter  at  Meerut.  There  are 
agents  for  them  in  all  the  chief  towns  in  India,  so  it  is  very  easy 
to  procure  one.  A single  copy — that  is,  for  one  quarter — costs 
I rupee  8 annas,  or  3s.  They  are  arranged  on  much  the  same 
plan  as  Letts’  housekeeping  books,  and  have  spaces  set  apart 
for  the  different  items  required  for  daily-use  in  housekeeping, 
kitchen  accounts,  cellar,  stable,  servants’  wages,  washing,  bills 
paid,  and  weekly  and  monthly  accounts  ; besides  many  valu- 
able hints  respecting  garden  produce,  weights  and  measures, 
tables  of  wages,  and  all  the  varied  information  such  books  usually 
contain,  only  relating  to  India  instead  of  England.  I found 
these  “ guides  ” most  useful.  Much  of  the  information  I have 
endeavoured  to  give  to  others  with  regard  to  Indian  housekeep- 
ing has  been  gained  from  my  own  account-books  and  journals 
I kept  while  in  that  countrjf,  and  from  personal  experience. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY . — Co7ltinued. 

Meat  in  India  is  not  good,  it  is  under  the  great  disadvantage  of 
being  so  quickly  eaten  after  it  is  killed — often  the  same  day  ; 
this  renders  it  flabby  and  disagreeable  to  the  taste  ; and  in  the 
hot  season  it  is  too  frequently  positively  revolting,  and  to  make 
up  one’s  mind  to  eat  it  almost  an  impossibility. 

Beef\%  coarse  in  fibre,  tough,  sinew'y,  and  comparatively  taste- 
less. 

Cuini-bcef—i\iQ  flesh  of  sacred  bullocks — is  the  best,  but  it  is 
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very  hard  to  procure.  A hump  of  beef  is,  if  well  cooked,  a dish 
by  no  means  to  be  refused.  It  is  best  spiced  and  cured,  as 
hunter’s  beef  is  made  at  home.  Plain  salted,  though,  it  is  very 
eatable.  The  following  method  is  a good  one  for  curing  beef 
quickly : — Put  the  beef  on  sticks  over  a pan  of  cold  water,  salt  it 
heavily  on  the  top,  and  leave  it  for  six  hours,  then  add  more  salt ; 
the  water  will  draw  the  salt  through  the  meat,  and  in  twelve 
hours  the  meat  will  be  thoroughly  salted.  You  cannot  leave 
meat  in  pickle  as  you  would  do  in  England,  for  a day  or  two, 
unless  in  the  very  cold  weather,  as  the  extreme  heat  would 
counteract  the  effect  of  the  brine,  and  the  joint  would,  when  taken 
out,  be  uneatable. 

Mutton  is,  unless  gram-fed,  z.<?.,  on  grain,  very  inferior.  You 
should,  if  there  is  a ‘ mutton  club  ’ in  your  station,  belong  to  it, 
as  by  so  doing  you  will  be  able  to  get  the  best  mutton  it  is 
possible  to  procure  in  India.  A certain  number  of  people  sub- 
scribe together,  each  paying  a monthly  subscription  of  perhaps 
five  or  six  rupees,  or  else  paying  an  entrance  fee,  and  paying  for 
the  meat  as  they  get  it.  There  are  managers  of  the  club  among 
the  subscribers,  and  they  choose  and  buy  up  the  sheep,  feed  them 
chiefly  on  grain,  and  see  that  they  are  in  eveiy  way  properly  fed 
and  cared  for.  Each  week  some  sheep  so  fatted  up  are  killed,  a 
paper  is  sent  round  to  the  members  with  the  list  of  the  joints 
for  sale,  and  they  either  write  their  names  against  the  portions 
they  require,  or  else  the  best  joints  are  taken  in  turn  by  the  sub- 
scribers. You,  if  a subscriber,  send  your  cook  to  fetch  your  share, 
taking  good  care  that  he  does  not  seize  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
changing it  in  the  bazaar  for  some  inferior  mutton,  of  course 
pocketing  the  difference  himself:  this  is  an  old  Indian  trick,  and 
one  that,  if  your  khdnsdmdn  is  dishonest,  he  will  not  hesitate  to 
practise  on  you. 

Pork  is  never  eaten  in  India.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is 
an  English  ham  ; country  pork  is  held  in  the  greatest  abhor- 
rence, not  only  by  the  natives,  to  whom  a pig  is  a most  unclean 
animal,  but  to  Europeans  also.  If  by  chance  you  do  have  pork 
placed  before  you,  do  not  eat  it,  or  you  will  mortally  offend  your 
servants,  and,  curiously  enough,  lower  yourself  in  their  estimation. 
To  eat  pork  in  England  one  requires  to  know  a little  about  Mr. 
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Piggy’s  antecedents,  and  how  he  has  been  fed  ; much  more  is 
such  knowledge  necessary  in  India. 

Goal  (bakra)  you  may  possibly  have  given  you  by  your  cook — 
that  is,  if  he  fancies  he  can  cheat  you  into  not  knowing  what  it 
is.  It  is  cheaply  bought,  and  he,  by  making  you  pay  the  price 
of  mutton  for  it,  feathers  his  own  nest,  as  he  will  on  no  account 
allow  that  it  is  bakra.  If  you  have  once  tasted  it,  you  are  not 
likely  to  be  deceived  again,  as  the  taste  and  smell  will  neither  be 
very  easily  forgotten. 

Birds  of  different  sorts  can  be  obtained  without  much  trouble. 
In  the  hot  weather,  when  the  meat  will  not  keep  over  the  day  it 
is  killed,  birds  come  in  most  acceptably.  First  and  foremost  I 
suppose  I must  place  the  despised 

Moorghee  (fowl)  I have  so  exclaimed  against.  But  there  are 
fowls  and  fowls,  and  there  is  a wide  difference  between  a fat, 
plump  bird,  such  as  your  cook  will  choose  for  your  table,  and 
the  wretched,  skinny,  bony  creature  of  dAk-bungaloiv  renown. 
Do  not  keep  fowls  yourself,  even  if  fond  of  poultry  ; they  do  not 
pay  in  India,  though  they  undoubtedly  do  at  home.  If  you 
keep  them  in  your  compound,  by  a curious  combination  of 
circumstances  your  fowls  will  never  lay — at  least  so  you  will  be 
told.  You  are  of  course  entirely  free  to  question  the  statement ; 
but  question  or  not,  you  have  to  buy  eggs,  and  most  likely  will 
buy — as  coming  from  the  bazaar — those  your  own  fowls  have  in 
reality  laid  in  your  compound.  It  is  best  also  to  set  your  face 
against  your  servants  keeping  any,  because  if  they  do  they  will 
keep  them  at  your  expense. 

Quails  are  most  delicious  eating,  fat,  plump  little  fellows 
always,  even  when  shot  wild  and  brought  in  to  be  dressed  ; but 
when  kept  in  your  own  quail-pit  and  well  fed  and  fatted  up, 
plumper  still.  When  stuffed  with  green  chilies,  roasted  on 
sticks,  and  served  with  fresh  green  limes,  they  are  truly  a dish 
to  make  an  epicure’s  mouth  water.  Even  in  the  hottest 
weather  they  do  not  pall  on  the  appetite,  but  are  always  eaten 
with  a decided  relish.  You  can  provide  yourself,  too,  with  a 
constant  supply  by  keeping  a quail-pit.  About  four  rupees,  or 
even  sometimes  three  rupees,  a hundred  is  the  price  for  quails. 
They  have  to  be  kept  in  a dark  pit  because  they  are  so  pugnacious 
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and  fight  so  dreadfully,  if  in  a light  place,  that  they  resemble 
those  Kilkenny  cats  of  widely-spread  fame. 

Teal  are  also  good  eating  : they  should  be  stuffed  with 
nearly  ripe  tamarinds— that  is,  if  the  acid  flavour  is  liked — and 
served  with  cayenne,  limes,  and  good  gravy  with  either  a table- 
spoonful of  claret  or  Burgundy  in  it.  I may  here  mention  that 
tamarind  sauce  is  an  excellent  one  to  serve  with  the  ordinary 
duck.  You  can  keep  teal  also  in  pits  in  your  compound,  but  not 
nearly  so  many  at  a time  as  quail. 

Sand  grouse  are  excellent,  but  not  always  to  be  had  ; they  are 
dressed  as  ordinary  grouse  are. 

Partridges.^  pheasants,  and  snipe  you  can  also  get.  The  two 
former  are  very  different  to  their  English  namesakes,  being 
generally  wanting  in  taste  and  true  gamey  flavour.  The  snipe, 
howev'er,  are  most  delicious,  and  in  some  places  very  plentiful. 

Rabbits,  too,  can  be  kept  in  your  compound,  but  they  are 
apt  to  burrow  and  become  troublesome  if  kept  in  any  quantity. 
They  form  a change  of  diet,  however,  and  in  India  change 
is  everything.  They  make  good  soup  and  curry,  and  in 
the  hot  weather,  when  meat  is  unbearable,  you  can  vary  your 
menu  a little  by  a visit  to  your  improvised  warren.  These 
rabbits  are  not  the  ordinary  grey  rabbit  indigenous  with  us  ; 
but  the  spotted  semi  - domesticated  animal.  Before  I knew 
that  the  rabbits  were  tame  ones,  I was  much  astonished  at  my 
khdnsdmdn,  on  my  ordering  a rabbit,  bringing  into  the  drawing- 
room a huge  black  and  white  lop-eared  creature,  calmly  setting 
poor  bunnie  down  on  the  carpet,  and  while  it  was  hopping  con- 
tentedly about,  pointing  to  it  and  asking  in  a native’s  usual 
imperturbable  manner,  “If  that  was  what  the  mem- sahib 
Avanted  ? ” 

I could  not  then  make  up  my  mind  to  have  the  handsome 
rabbit  killed,  it  looked  so  like  a child’s  pet  ; afterwards,  though, 
I got  quite  hardened,  and  ceased  to  think  of  their  appearance 
until  they  were  set  on  the  table. 

Fruit  is  abundant  in  India.  For  myself  I do  not  think  much 
of  it  as  to  quality.  Plentiful  as  it  is  and  varied,  it  is  still  rarely 
good  eating.  Many  people  are  passionately  fond  of  mangoes;  but 
I venture  to  think  the  taste  is  an  acquired  one.  To  me,  even 
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the  finest  and  best — those  which  come  from  Bombay — have  such 
a decided  taste  of  turpentine,  that  I cannot  eat  them,  except  in 
mango-fool,  and  that  I am  ready  to  allow  is  a most  agreeable 
compound. 

Majigostans,  on  the  contrary,  are  most  delicious.  The  fruit 
is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  mango-tree,  and  round  in 
shape,  the  flavour  resembling  that  of  a strawberry.  The  skin  is 
at  first  green,  but  as  it  ripens  it  changes  to  brown  with  yellow 
spots,  the  pulpy  interior  being  very  juicy. 

Peaches,  excepting  those  which  come  from  Saharunpore  and 
hill  stations,  are  poor,  and  always  become  rotten  in  the  middle 
before  they  are  really  ripe.  The  Saharunpore  peaches  must  be 
peeled  with  caution,  as  they  are  covered  with  a coarse  down, 
which  if  touched  irritates  the  skin  of  the  fingers,  stinging  as 
nettles  do  when  softly  grasped. 

Apples  come  chiefly  from  the  hills  and  from  Cabul,  and  from  the 
latter  place  grapes  also.  They  are  thick-skinned,  with  the  true 
muscat  flavour  ; but  are  brought  down-country  all  packed  singly 
in  cotton  wool,  which  rather  destroys  your  relish  for  them. 

Plantains,  though  very  much  liked  by  some  people,  are  fluffy 
and  insipid.  They  are  said  to  be  veiy  nutritious,  and  are  much 
eaten  by  the  natives. 

Guavas  are  only  eatable  when  preserved  or  in  jellies.  One 
ripe  guava  in  the  house  will  speedily  drive  you  out  of  it,  the 
smell  being  quite  overpowering. 

Dates,  especially  in  Mooltan,  the  station  where  we  were, 
which  is  famed  for  its  date-palms,  are  as  nice  a fruit  as  you 
can  procure.  When  just  ripe  and  picked  fresh  from  the  tree, 
they  are  excellent,  very  different  articles  from  those  dried-up 
specimens  which  are  bought  at  home  under  the  same  name. 

Melo?is  are  largely  grown ; the  common  green-fleshed  water- 
melon is  perhaps  the  most  cultivated,  the  natives  using  them 
very  much  for  food. 

Oranges  can  always  be  obtained  of  various  kinds,  but  some 
are  very  bitter,  too  much  so  to  be  pleasant ; the  nicest  are  the 
tiny  Mandarin  oranges,  which,  however,  I fancy  are  imported. 

Lemons,  limes  or  sour  lemons,  citrons,  custard-apples,  loquats, 
suchees,  nectarines,  plums,  lichis,  jacks,  tiparis,  ka7nraks. 
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tamarinds,  toots.,  bairs,  are  all  more  or  less  grown.  The 
tamarind  is  the  fruit  of  a large  tree  with  leaves  rather  like  those 
of  the  mountain  ash.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  sauces.  The  seeds  of 
the  pods  have  a pleasant  acid  flavour,  which  is  to  some  palates 
very  agreeable. 

Bajianas  are  very  tasty,  particularly  the  smallest  sort.  The 
fruit  grows  in  large  clusters  and  is  oblong  in  shape  ; it  is  very 
sweet  and,  forms  a very  considerable  part  of  a native’s  diet,  as 
it  is  not  only  satisfying,  but  very  nourishing  also,  and  is  not 
nearly  so  insipid  as  the  plantain. 

Cocoa-nuts  are  too  well  known  to  need  any  description.  The 
graceful  cocoa-nut  palm  forms  a striking  feature  in  many  an 
Indian  landscape.  The  best  arrack  is  made  from  the  juice  of 
this  tree.  Natives  are  very  fond  of  this  fiery  spirit,  and  often 
drink  it  until  they  become,  for  the  time,  perfectly  mad,  or  else 
stupid. 

All  English  vegetables  flourish  well  with  proper  care  and 
attention ; and  as  for  the  native  sorts,  their  name  is  legion — 
brmgals,  country  beans  (saem)  of  all  kinds,  kukree,  turrace, 
skirret,  red  and  green  sang,  gourds,  cucumbers,  chilis,  tomatoes, 
capsicum,  yams,  arrowroot,  ginger,  turmeric,  Indian  com,  country 
radish,  cabbage,  lettuce,  onion  and  endive,  putwa,  or  sorrel, 
bhindee,  pulwah,  carrots  and  turnips  (country  sorts),  and  many 
other  kinds  too  numerous  to  mention.  Among  the  recipes — 
which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  book — I have  mentioned 
one  or  two  ways  of  dressing  Indian  corn,  or  maize. 

Any  of  the  dishes  which  may  have  been  your  particular 
favourites  at  home — that  is,  in  the  way  of  jellies,  creams,  ices, 
meringues,  puddings,  and  so  on — your  native  cook  will  make  for 
you  admirably,  provided  he  can  get  the  proper  ingredients,  and 
you  can  give  him  some  idea  how  to  proceed.  Cakes  and  pastiy 
I should  advise  you  strongly  to  make  yourself,  if  cooking  be  at 
all  in  your  line  ; and  it  certainly  should  be,  for  every  wife  and 
mother,  yes,  and  young  girl  too,  should  know  how  to  cook  plain, 
simple,  nourishing  dishes.  She  should  know  how  to  do  such 
things,  even  though  she  may  not  have  to  put  her  knowledge  into 
practice.  Superintending  presupposes  practical  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  superintendent.  All  accomplishments,  even  those 
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of  the  more  homely  order,  should  be  well  kept  up  even  in  India, 
where  it  is,  alas  ! too  usual  to  neglect  them.  Cakes  and  pastry, 
biscuits,  and  such  things  require  more  dabbling  with  the  fingers 
than  many  other  kinds  of  cooking,  therefore  let  your  hands  do 
this  work.  A little  amateur  cooking  done  in  your  bungalow — 
you  would  not  certainly  go  out  into  the  bdwarchi-khdna  to  cook 
— will  prove  a pleasant  way  of  spending  a morning.  Indian 
cooks  are  not  nearly  so  touchy  on  these  points  as  English 
servants  often  are  ; they  rather  enjoy  helping  the  mem-sahib 
cook  ; and  though  they  may  smile  inwardly  at  your  ways,  which 
are  entirely  different  from  theirs,  they  will  never  allow  the  smile 
to  be  outwardly  seen. 

You  will  have  somewhere  in  your  bungalow,  perhaps  in  a 
corner  of  your  verandah,  a storeroom,  called  by  natives  a go- 
down.  Here  you  will  keep  your  groceries,  and  all  the  odds  and 
ends  you  like  to  have  under  lock  and  key  and  your  especial  eye. 
Each  morning,  after  the  interview  with  your  cook,  you  will  go 
to  your  go-down  and  give  out  the  things  he  requires  for  the  day, 
and  also  all  the  other  necessaries  wanted  for  daily  use — the  oil 
for  the  lamps,  gram  for  the  horses,  groceries  for  the  kitchen, 
&c.  Always — that  is,  unless  unavoidably  prevented — go  to  your 
storeroom  at  the  same  time  each  morning;  this  makes  your 
servants  punctual.  A native  has  no  idea  of  time,  and  will 
dawdle  away  the  hours  doing  literally  nothing,  unless  he  sees 
that  you  have  your  own  time  for  doing  certain  things,  and,  what 
is  more,  you  mean  your  time  to  be  his  also.  They  readily  fall 
into  your  ways  when  they  find  out  that  they  are  part  of  your 
method  and  routine,  and  not  mere  caprice,  one  day  done,  the 
next  left  undone. 

If  you  co-operate  at  home,  co-operate  in  India,  unless  you  are 
so  far  up-country  that  the  extra  expense  of  carriage  runs  away 
with  the  profits.  The  absurd  price  which  is  given  for  groceries 
in  India  is  really  unreasonably  high,  so  even  after  paying  car- 
riage I should  be  inclined  to  fancy  there  would  be  a margin  left 
as  a set-off  against  the  additional  trouble  and  expense.  These, 
however,  are  matters  for  individual  consideration.  I should 
myself,  provided  I was  on  the  line  of  rail,  not  in  the  hills,  which 
would  necessitate  coolie  labour,  co-operate,  as  I am  convinced 
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the  carriage  expenses  would  be  amply  repaid,  and  you  would 
obtain  all  your  groceries  at  a cheaper  rate,  after  paying  all  ex- 
penses, than  it  would  be  possible  to  buy  them  in  the  country. 

By  two,  three,  or  more  persons  (families)  joining  together  in  a 
station,  and  having  a box  or  boxes  out  from  England,  sharing 
the  contents  and  the  expenses,  the  outlay  might  be  still  further 
reduced,  and  a very  considerable  saving  be  insured  to  all. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

COMPOUNDS. ' 

All  Indian  houses  or  bungalows  have  some  ground  surround- 
ing them,  in  most  cases  a very  wilderness,  dusty,  untidy,  and 
barren,  with  here  and  there  a few  struggling  prickly  shrubs,  or 
a little  sparse,  coarse  grass,  and  a small  patch  of  vegetation,  a 
little  green  spot  marking  the  place  where  the  waste  water  runs 
from  the  bathroom,  or  gusl-khdna. 

Civilians  pay  more  attention  to  their  gardens  than  military 
people.  They  remain  a longer  time  in  a station  and  have  a 
higher  rate  of  pay,  and  so  can  afford  to  live  in  greater  luxury 
and  surround  themselves  with  greater  comforts. 

A garden  is  not,  however,  such  an  expensive  item  in  Indian 
housekeeping  as  one  would  be  led  to  suppose,  always  provided 
your  compound  is  supplied  with  a good  well.  The  relief  of  a 
little  green  round  the  house  is  very  great  to  the  eye,  to  say 
nothing  of  a garden  being  in  such  a country  an  immense  source 
of  amusement  and  interest. 

Nothing  can  be  done  without  water,  so  bear  this  in  mind 
when  choosing  your  house. 

By  constantly  watering  even  an  apparently  arid  bit  of  ground 
vegetation  soon  appears,  and  if  the  land  has  at  any  previous 
time  been  under  cultivation,  a variety  of  curious  plants  crop  up 
of  whose  existence  you  would  otherwise  have  had  no  idea.  This 
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was  the  case  in  our  compound,  after  the  well  had  been  worked 
for  a short  time. 

We  had  about  two  acres  of  ground,  the  bungalow  standing  in 
the  centre,  a road  passing  in  front  with  two  entrances  to  the 
house,  and  a similar  road  in  the  rear  with  two  more  entrances. 
Do  not  fancy  that  by  an  entrance  I mean  a proper  gateway  and 
neatly-gravelled  sweep  up  to  the  bungalow.  Oh  dear  no  ! 
merely  a gap  in  a mud  wall,  with  perhaps  posts  painted  white, 
to  distinguish  the  opening  at  night,  as  ours  had. 

The  servants’  houses,  or  mud  huts,  the  kitchen,  and  stables 
were  all  built  in  a row  on  the  left  side  of  the  bungalow,  some 
hundred  yards  or  more  from  it,  and  we  had  the  commissariat  stores 
on  the  right.  When  we  took  possession  of  our  abode  there  was 
no  shelter  from  the  road,  beyond  the  mud  wall  before  mentioned, 
which  did  not  screen  us  from  the  scrutiny  of  the  passers-by ; 
that,  however,  we  soon  altered,  by  planting  a quick-growing 
shrub  to  form  a hedge,  and  also  to  mark  out  the  entrances.  The 
well  being  constantly  at  work,  this  did  not  take  long. 

A word  about  these  Indian  wells — primitive  affairs,  very,  and 
resembling  those  Persian  wells  used  in  Egypt,  time-old  cum- 
brous affairs  called  sakkais.  They  are  usually  worked  by  bullocks ; 
these  walk  patiently  round  in  a circle,  working  a pivot  which 
causes  the  wheel  in  the  well  to  revolve.  To  this  wheel  are 
attached,  on  strong  rope-ladders,  chatties,  or  red  earthenware 
pots.  As  each  pot  gets  to  a certain  elevation,  it  turns  over  and 
empties  the  water  in  it  into  a trough,  and  through  this  trough 
the  water  is  conducted  into  one  main  channel  or  shallow  ditch 
running  the  entire  length  of  your  compound  ; this  ditch  being 
further  intersected  by  innumerable  smaller  channels  and  trenches 
leading  into  your  garden.  Each  portion  of  grass  is  thus  flooded 
in.  turn.  If  you  have  a plot  of  grass,  it  is  usual  to  allow  it  to 
remain  under  water  for  some  hours  each  day,  this  being  the  only 
way  to  keep  it  green. 

If  you  have  merely  one  well,  two  bullocks  are  ample  for  the 
work,  one  on  and  one  off  alternately.  They  cost  on  the  average 
from  forty  to  sixty  rupees  the  pair : we  were  fortunate,  and  picked 
up  ours  for  considerably  less,  but  such  good  bargains  cannot 
always  be  obtained. 
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The  creaking  of  the  wheel  in  the  well  is  at  first  by  no  means 
an  agreeable  sound,  going  on  as  it  does  from  mom  till  eve,  but 
its  very  monotony  becomes  soothing  at  last.  It  was  one  of  my 
daily  amusements  to  stand  under  the  tamarind  tree  that  shaded 
the  well,  and  look  down  into  its  depths.  It  was  a cool  spot,  and  the 
drip,  drip  of  the  water,  and  the  sight  of  the  little  red  chatties 
as  they  appeared  one  by  one  going  over  the  wheel,  and  emptying 
their  contents  with  a little  splash  before  they  sank  glistening  out  of 
sight  down  amongst  the  maiden-hair  ferns,  was  quite  refreshing. 
Many  wells  in  India  are  filled  with  ferns,  the  sides  of  the  well 
being  one  mass  of  lovely  green  •;  but  it  is  useless  endeavouring 
to  transplant  them,  as  they  will  not  grow  out  of  their  favourite 
moist,  shaded  spots. 

We  soon  got  a mallee,  or  gardener,  and  a garden-coolie.  This 
malice  was  a very  good  servant,  and  had,  before  he  came  to  us, 
been  employed  in  one  of  the  company  baghs  (gardens).  His 
first  work  was  to  plan  and  plot  out  the  ground,  then  to  dig 
trenches  to  mark  the  entrances,  these  were  sown  with  gyte,  a 
very  quick  growing  shrub,  resembling  our  privet.  In  an  incredi- 
bly short  time  this  formed  quite  a thick  hedge,  entirely  screen- 
ing us  from  the  road.  All  round  the  bungalow  and  the  sweep 
in  front  of  it  we  had  fences  put  up,  open  lattice-work,  made  of 
date-palm  wood,  as  white  ants  will  not  eat  that  wood.  These 
fences  we  planted  with  a variety  of  convolvuli,  and  the  effect, 
especially  in  the  early  morning,  was  quite  beautiful ; but  directly 
the  sun  began  to  shine,  the  delicately  coloured  flowers  all  closed, 
to  open  again  the  next  morning.  We  had  them  of  all  coloui'S — 
large  pure  white,  immense  pink,  pale  lilac,  deep  blue  and  pale 
blue,  striped  pink  and  white,  and  purple  and  white.  They  grew 
in  such  masses,  so  luxuriantly,  that  the  fence  was  soon  hidden. 

Then  we  had  a spontaneous  growth  of  double  poppies,  which 
appeared  when  the  well  began  to  work;  castor-oil  plants  {Ricitius) 
also,  with  their  handsome  leaves,  and  other  shrubs  and  plants  ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  flowers  we  ourselves  planted,  such  as 
lilies  of  all  sorts,  portulaccas,  petunias,  cockscombs,  marigolds, 
pansies,  gorgeous  sunflowers  of  huge  size,  pinks,  asters,  and 
others  too  numerous  to  mention.  We  were  always  able  to 
pick  enough  to  make  our  rooms  look  gay  without  stripping 
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the  garden  completely.  Our  attention,  though,  was  turned  to 
the  useful  quite  as  much  as  the  ornamental.  We  brought 
out  plenty  of  vegetable  seeds  with  us,  peas,  beans,  radishes, 
&c.,  and  they  all  did  well,  especially  the  peas.  We  had 
nearly  a quarter  of  an  acre  planted  with  melons,  green-fleshed> 
pink-fleshed,  and  yellow-fleshed,  and  delicious  eating  they  were, 
more  particularly  after  they  had  been  iced  ; it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  us  to  pick  ten  or  twelve  a day.  Vegetable-marrows, 
cucumbers — trained  to  hang  down  from  sticks — tomatoes,  capsi- 
cums, chillies,  egg-plants  and  cabbages,  spinach  and  lettuces, 
and  plenty  of  native  products,  yams,  bringals,  and  Indian  corn  ; 
this  well  dressed  is  excellent  eating.  In  fact,  our  garden  was  so 
prolific,  that  we  had  not  only  enough  for  our  own  use,  but  to 
send  baskets  to  our  friends,  such  as  had  not  gardens,  and  for  the 
use  of  the  soldiers  in  my  husband’s  company. 

The  early  morning  was  our  usual  time  for  garden  operations, 
picking  vegetables  and  flowers,  tying  up  lettuces  to  give  them 
hearts,  weeding  beds,  and  sowing  seeds.  The  inallee  viewed 
our  proceedings  with  calm  contempt,  and  disdained  to  use  any 
new-fashioned  garden  tools  ; a primitive  spade  and  garden  knife 
quite  sufficed  him  for  all  purposes. 

In  India,  the  mornings  and  evenings  are  really  the  only  times 
in  which  life,  during  the  hot  weather,  is  at  all  bearable,  and  I give 
the  preference  decidedly  to  the  morning  air,  it  is  so  much 
more  pure  and  fresh.  From  four  to  six  a.m.  life  is  endurable, 
even  in  the  plains.  You  can  get  on  your  tat  (pony)  and  explore 
the  country,  leave  cantonments  behind  you,  and  while  the  dew  is 
on  the  maize  and  the  sun  not  yet  arisen  penetrate  the  cooler  and 
more  refreshing  country  ; leave  the  dusty  straight  roads  of  the 
station,  make  acquaintance  with  the  little  villages,  ride  by  the 
small  clusters  of  native  huts  where  the  people  are  just  com- 
mencing their  early  morning  labours,  and  driving  their  cattle  out 
before  them  to  graze  after  the  night’s  shelter.  Some  of  the  cattle 
are  beautiful  creatures,  with  gentle  expressions  in  their  large 
dreamy  black  eyes,cream-coloured  coats,  huge  horns  often  capped 
with  brass,  and  deep-hanging  dewlaps  ; others  a bluish-grey 
colour,  buffaloes  these,  and  much  wilder  and  fiercer  looking  than 
their  handsome  companions.  Then  leaving  the  villages  and  the 
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direct  road,  you  can  ride  along  the  mere  tracks  in  the  cornfields, 
with  the  waving  corn  on  a level  with  your  head ; pull  up  perhaps 
in  a tope  of  mango  trees  or  date-palms,  disturbing  the  bright- 
plumaged,  noisy  parrots  ; or  perhaps  rest  on  the  bank  of  a small 
sheet  of  water,  to  watch  the  water-fowl  and  the  handsome  sarus 
(a  species  of  crane),  or  to  speculate  on  the  fish  in  its  depths  ; and 
then  your  thoughts  will  doubtless  wander  back  to  the  much-loved 
English  trout  stream  and  the  speckled  beauties  you  have  ere 
now  landed  with  such  zest.  A little  wind  rises  and  ruffles  the 
calm  waters  of  the  small  lake,  and  brings  with  it  that  indescrib- 
able longing  which  possesses  every  fisherman’s  heart,  when 
standing  by  a breeze-ruffled  water  surface,  for  a rod  and  line  to 
have  a “cast”  or  two  over  it  while  the  breeze  is  still  “on.”  In 
all  probability  you  would  catch  nothing.  Indian  fish  are  rarely 
amenable  to  the  charms  of  the  most  carefully  and  artistically  tied 
fly,  and  “ black  gnat,”  “ blue  dun,”  “ March  brown,”  or  any  fly 
that  at  home  you  would  be  ready  to  pin  your  faith  on,  would 
here  be  entirely  at  a discount. 

But,  alas  ! the  dream,  pleasant  as  it  was,  has  fled  ; the  breeze 
dies  away,  the  sun  peeps  up  from  the  edge  of  the  plain — this  is 
a mere  figure  of  speech  ; in  India  that  luminary  does  not  “ peep 
up,”  he  rushes  up — and  you  feel  hot  at  the  very  sight,  exchange 
your  ordinary  riding-hat  for  the  venerable,  useful  but  hideous 
solar-topee,  which  your  syce  has  carried  till  now  for  you,  and 
make  the  best  of  your  way  home  before  the  heat  really  becomes 
unbearable,  and  gaining  the  shelter  of  your  bungalow,  do  not 
emerge  again  till  the  evening,  for  the  band-stand  in  the  gardens, 
or  Badminton,  or  lawn  tennis  at  some  of  the  hospitable  neigh- 
bours’ bungalows.  Or,  perhaps,  not  even  up  to  that,  to  lounge 
round  your  own  small  domain,  interview  the  tnallee,  watch  the 
bullocks  at  the  well,  pat  the  goats,  and  visit  the  stable,  having 
the  horses  brought  round  to  eat  their  ^evening  ^ram  (corn), 
where  your  chairs  are  placed  under  the  acacia  trees  ; and  sit  there 
in  the  shade  till  night  falls  suddenly  on  you — for  in  India  we 
have  no  twilight — and  you  retire  to  dress  for  dinner.  I append 
a small  table  of  the  expenditure  necessary  to  keep  up  an  average- 
sized garden  in  India. 
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COST  OF  GARDEN,  MONTHLY  AND  YEARLY. 


Wages  of  mailed 

Monthly. 
R.  A. 

...  6 o 

Yearly. 

R.  A. 

...  72  0 .. 

English  Money. 
£.  s.  d. 
740 

Wages  of  garden-coolie 

...  5 o ... 

...  60  0 .. 

600 

Keep  of  two  bullocks  ... 

...  6 o ... 

...  72  0 ... 

740 

Extra  expenses,  chatties 
for  well,  seeds,  &c.  ... 

...  3 0 ... 

...  36  0 ... 

3 12  0 

Rs.  20  0 

Rs.  240  0 

0 0 

CHAPTER  X. 

INDIAN  STABLE  MANAGEMENT.' 

Stable  arrangements  in  India  are  not  conducted  on  such  an 
expensive  plan  as  in  England.  The  primitive  way  in  which  this 
department  is^ usually  managed  would  strike  with  dismay  a trim 
English  groom,  and  cause  the  utmost  astonishment  and  amuse- 
ment to  smart  active  strappers  and  stable-helpers.  But  most 
stables  are  alike  in  India,  except  perhaps  the  large  stud  estab- 
lishments, which  are  regulated  with  more  method,  better  built 
and  kept  up. 

To  begin  with  : what  you  by  courtesy  call  your  stable  is  little 
better  than  a mere  mud  hovel.  You  can  perhaps  improve  upon 
it  a little,  but  the  building  destined  to  shelter  your  horses  is  at 
best  a very  wretched  affair.  At  my  first  sight  of  ours  I exclaimed, 
“ We  can  never  keep  our  horses  in  that  pigstye  !” 

I looked  with  disgust  into  two  dark  hovels,  built  of  baked  mud, 
unevenly  paved  with  the  same,  with  no  windows  and  no  doors, 
only  open  spaces.  It  was  a complete  contrast  to  my  home-formed 
ideas  of  what  a stable  should  be — airy,  light,  well  ventilated,  well 
drained,  well  paved,  and  above  all  things  clean,  and  a pleasure 
to  enter  ; with  one’s  pet  horses,  sleek,  glossy,  and  well  groomed, 
nicely  clothed,  and  ready  to  be  petted,  standing  each  in  his  or 
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her  proper  box  or  stall,  with  eager  faces  turned  round,  and  soft 
muzzles  almost  thrust  into  one’s  hand  in  search  of  the  customary 
tit-bits.  A vision  of  such  an  English  stable  flitted  before  me, 
and  this  place  to  call  itself  a stable  ! I shuddered  at  the  idea. 

“ When  in  Rome  to  do  as  the  Romans  do,”  was  to  be  our 
maxim  evidently  here,  as  in  other  branches  of  Indian  domestic 
economy ; and  to  resign  ourselves  to  the  inevitable,  and  make  the 
place  as  comfortable  as  possible  under  the  circumstances,  was  the 
only  thing  to  be  done. 

We  turned  each  mud  hut  into  a loose  box,  fixing  bars  in  front 
of  the  empty  door  spaces,  put  up  racks,  made  some  general  at- 
tempts at  drainage,  had  the  floor  respread  with  mud — evenly  this 
time — and  provided  a few  stable  necessaries. 

A native  groom  [syce)  has  his  own  ideas  respecting  cleaning — 
indeed,  his  own  peculiar  method  of  doing  it — and  evinces  a calm 
though  undisguised  contempt  for  brushes,  curry-combs,  scrapers, 
mane-combs,  and  the  rest  of  the  usual  stable  paraphernalia ; he 
will  not  use  them  even  if  you  provide  them,  preferring  his  own 
way,  which  is  to  rub  the  horse  with  his  hand  and  arm  as  far  as 
the  elbow.  It  appears  to  our  English  views  on  such  matters  a 
very  strange  ^method  of  doing  the  work.  As,  however,  a good 
syce  will  keep  your  horses’  coats  like  satin,  it  is  best  in  this  in- 
stance to  leave  well  alone. 

They  often  wash  horses  in  India.  Ours  always  had  a thorough 
good  washing  with  soft  soap  at  least  once  a week.  Some  people 
object  to  this  plan,  thinking  that  the  animals  catch  cold  ; but  if 
they  are  smartly  rubbed  afterwards,  and  never  left  till  they  are 
dry^  it  seems  beneficial  rather  than  otherwise. 

When  a horse  is  brought  in  from  his  work  he  should  be 
walked  quietly  about  till  cool ; then  the  hand-rubbing  can 
be  commenced  and  continued  until  he  is  well  cleaned  ; the  legs 
should  be  bandaged  as  in  England.  This  is  a little  extra  work 
a syce  will  gladly  shirk,  unless  you  look  sharply  after  him  ; he 
will  also  endeavour  to  omit  stopping  the  feet  at  night ; but  both 
practices  are  quite  essential  and  necessary  to  the  horse’s  well- 
being in  India.  If  the  natives  are  allowed,  they  will  also  tie  up 
the  animals  under  their  charge  in  a most  injurious  position. 
They  tie  the  horse  by  his  headstall,  or  halter,  to  the  rack,  and  then 
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secure  the  hind  legs  to  posts  with  heel-ropes,  keeping  the  legs 
at  full  stretch.  This  practice  I need  hardly  comment  on,  as  it 
will  at  once  be  understood  how  hurtful  it  is,  and  how  cramped 
a horse  so  tied  must  become. 

Wc  always  kept  ours  in  loose  boxes,  with  a leather  halter  or 
headstall  on,  but  not  tied  up. 

A word  here  of  caution  respecting  the  handling  of  Indian 
horses  in  the  stable.  They  are  mostly  vicious,  half-broken 
brutes,  and  do  not  behave  as  English  horses  do,  in  a well-bred 
manner.  The  first  thing  a new-comer  is  apt  to  do  after  buying 
a horse  is  to  go  and  look  at  the  new  purchase  in  the  stable,  and, 
if  he  has  received  no  caution,  he  will  probably  walk  up  to  him  in 
his  stall,  to  handle  and  generally  examine  him.  This  is  a most 
dangerous  thing  to  attempt  with  a strange  Indian  horse  ; even 
those  you  are  in  the  habit  of  riding  and  driving  will  not  often 
allow  anybody  except  their  syces  to  come  near  them  when  in 
the  stable  ; and  a strange  horse,  however  quiet  he  may  appear, 
is  nearly  certain  to  pin  you  up  in  a corner  of  his  box,  and,  with 
open  mouth  and  laid-back  ears,  keep  you  there,  if  he  does  not 
at  once  try  to  mouth  and  worry  you. 

Some  horses  in  India  are  called  “man-eaters,”  and  have  to 
be  blindfolded  while  you  mount,  or  they  would  bite  you  ; and 
some  are  really  muzzled,  and  yet  you  may  ride  them,  when  once 
mounted,  with  pleasure. 

Native  horse-dealers  are  quite  up  to  the  tricks  of  the  fraternity, 
and  a few  more  too.  It  is  a very  common  thing  for  them  to 
drug  a horse  when  offering  him  for  sale.  Then  when  you  have 
bought  the  animal,  taken  in  by  his  seemingly  quiet  ways, 
brought  him  home,  and  fed  him  up  a little,  the  effect  of  the  drug 
wears  off,  and  you  find  you  have  literally  “caught  a Tartar.” 
This  was  the  case  with  my  own  pony,  a bright  golden  chesnut, 
I tried  him  when  he  was  brought  for  show  on  sale,  liked  his 
paces  and  his  general  appearance,  only  thought  him  too  sluggish. 
I had  reason  to  change  my  opinion,  though,  shortly  afterwards. 

You  can  buy  a very  fair  country-bred  horse  for  about  150 
rupees  1 5),  or  even  less.  Arabs,  if  well-bred,  of  course  fetch  a 
good  price  in  India  as  elsewhere,  but  are  not  so  easy  to  be  met 
withas  manysuppose.  Our  horses  were  useful country-breds,  and 
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never  had  a day’s  illness,  though  they  certainly  did  their  share 
of  work,  never  hard  work,  but  always  a fair  amount  daily. 

British  cavalry  and  artillery  have  been,  until  quite  lately,  sup- 
plied with  remounts  from  the  Government  Stud  Department, 
which  had  breeding  establishments  and  depots  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Native  cavalry  regiments  were  not  sup- 
plied from  the  same  source,  but  obtained  their  horses  by  inde- 
pendent purchase  at  the  large  fairs.  The  system  of  Government 
studs  in  India  was  not  found  to  be  a successful  one,  not  on 
account  of  the  horses’  bred,  which  were  undeniably  good,  but  on 
the  score  of  enormous  expense,  it  having  been  calculated  that  a 
stud-bred,  when  fit  to  join  the  ranks,  cost  the  Government 
nearly  £p.oo.  Such  a figure  could  not  of  course  be  kept  up, 
when  good  serviceable  horses  could  be  obtained  at  much  less 
cost.  Therefore  the  system  is  practically  at  an  end. 

The  method  of  mounting  cavalry  and  artillery  in  India  is  now 
under  the  direction  of  a committee  or  department,  at  the  head  of 
which  is,  I believe,  or  was.  General  Sir  Samuel  Browne,  who 
has,  or  had,  the  supervision  of  the  different  depots  to  which 
bought  horses  are  drafted.  There  is  also  an  agent  appointed 
in  Calcutta  always  on  the  look-out  for  good  imported  horses. 

When  the  Government  stud  was  in  active  operation,  periodical 
sales  were  held  of  horses  rejected  as  unfit  for  British  cavalry  or 
artillery  purposes  ; these  stud-breds  were  then  in  good  demand, 
and  many,  though  not  fit  to  cany  a British  dragoon,  found  their 
way  into  the  ranks  of  the  native  cavalry,  and  made  excellent 
chargers.  Under-sized  stud-breds  were  frequently  bought  up, 
when  quite  young,  by  native  dealers,  who  fed  them  up  for  a year 
or  two,  and  then  sold  them  at  the  fairs  as  remounts.  The 
remounts  of  the  native  cavalry  are  nearly  all  purchased  by  the 
regimental  officers  at  these  fairs.  Charger  height  in  India  is 
I4h.  2in.  The  price  paid  by  the  Bengal  cavalry  at  present  is 
;^25  for  troopers,  and  for  native  officers,  at  an  average. 

Of  Indian  horses,  the  mares  are  much  the  best,  for  this  reason  : 
a filly  foal  is  allowed  to  run  about  loose  at  foot  of  the  mare  ; but 
a colt  is  sure  to  be  such  a vicious  brute,  that  at  a very  young 
age  the  natives  will  tie  him  up  short  with  head  and  heel  ropes, 
and  not  unfrequently  hobble  him  both  before  and  behind. 
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N aturally  the  hocks  are  ruined,  and  the  animal  developes  spavins 
of  the  worst  description. 

The  rejected  stud-breds  when  sold  by  auction  are  in  good 
demand  as  hacks  ; “ casters  ” often  making  very  excellent 
saddle-horses,  the  Government  brand  being  no  disfigurement, 
coming,  as  it  does,  under  the  saddle.  It  is,  of  course,  hard  to 
set  a price  on  animals  when  sold  by  auction  : many  of  them 
fetch  good  figures,  their  only  fault  being  that  they  were  under 
the  charger  standard  of  I4h.  2 in.  As  a general  rule  they  are 
not  so  vicious  as  native-bred  horses,  or  rather  of  horses  who 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  native  breeders,  as  they  usually  ruin 
their  animals  by  the  cruelly  sharp  bits  they  use — so  sharp  that 
they  cut  the  horses’  mouths,  which,  when  healed,  and  they 
are  bitted  with  an  English  snaffie  or  bridoon  even,  become  quite 
hard  and  unmanageable.  From  £10  to  ^30  is  about  the  price 
for  a rejected  stud-bred  or  “ caster  ; ” but  the  system  being  now 
at  an  end,  the  loss  and  eventual  extinction  of  the  stud-bred  will 
be  keenly  felt. 

The  keep  of  two  horses  will  cost  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  rupees 
a month,  not  including  the  syces’  and  grasscut’s  wages.  It  is 
a popular  fallacy  that  people  must  keep  two  servants  — a 
syce  and  a grasscut— for  each  horse.  Two  syces  you  may  have 
to  keep,  but  one  grasscut  can  very  well  cut  enough  grass  daily  for 
two  horses’ consumption,  provided  you  are  in  a good  grass  station, 
and  have  not  very  far  to  send  for  it.  Your  syces  will  have  about 
six  rupees  per  vmisem  each  for  wages,  and  grasscuts  five  rupees. 
You  may  prefer  to  buy  your  grass  in  the  bazaar,  and  not  keep  a 
grasscut  at  all.  We  tried  both  plans,  but  inclined  to  keeping 
the  extra  man.  You  cannot  always  depend  on  the  bazaar  grass 
being  fresh,  and  it  is  very  often  of  inferior  quality  to  that  brought 
in  direct  by  your  own  man. 

Gra7n—2i  small  grain  like  a parched  pea,  only  a trifle  larger — 
is  the  usual  corn  given  to  horses  in  India.  We  often  gave 
urdaiva  mixed  with  it ; but  I do  not  fancy  this  is  a general  plan. 
We  thought  the  horses  liked  a change  of  diet,  and  they  certainly 
looked  well,  and  did  their  work  well  on  it.  Then  they  require 
salt  mixed  with  their  food,  and  plenty  of  bran  mashes,  with  an 
occasional  spice-ball,  once  or  twice  a week.  These  spice-balls 
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are  made  of  sugar,  ghee,  green  ginger,  and  the  yolks  of  eggs. 
It  is  better  to  buy  them,  though,  than  to  make  them  yourself,  as 
there  are  very  likely  other  ingredients  than  those  I have  men- 
tioned in  the  proper  spice-balls,  and  a native  “vet”  is  like  some 
others  I have  heard  of,  he  will  withhold  some  principal  ingre- 
dient while  pretending  to  give  you  the  whole  recipe. 

All  your  saddlery,  harness,  &c.,  had  best  be  kept  in  the 
bungalow,  in  a spare  room  on  stands,  or  hung  on  pegs  standing 
well  out  from  the  wall.  You  can  then  inspect  it  daily,  if  not  in 
use  ; and  if  in  use,  the  syce  will  be  obliged  to  clean  it  before  he 
brings  it  into  the  house,  and  it  cannot  therefoi'e  be  put  away  dirty. 

Leather  is  a favourite  food  for  white  ants,  so  if  you  wish  to 
preserve  your  extra  saddlery  and  harness  from  their  ravages  you 
must  have  it  under  your  own  eye.  If  you  keep  a carriage,  you 
will  require  some  light  covering  for  it  in  the  dry  season  : I 
should  advise  a washing  material  bound  with  some  coloured 
binding,  and  during  the  rains  a waterproof  covering  as  well, 
or  the  mildew  and  damp  will  completely  spoil  it. 

Constant  cleaning  and  attention  carriages  also  require  : the 
wheels  in  particular  should  be  often  looked  at,  well  greased,  and 
linch  pins  daily  examined.  Candles  should  be  used  in  the  lamps 
instead  of  oil,  as  they  can  be  lighted  more  quickly  ; and  often 
the  oil  lamps  get  so  foul  from  want  of  proper  attention  on  the 
syce’s  part,  that  they  give  but  a feeble  light.  Darkness  sets  in 
directly  the  sun  is  set ; and  as  road  lights  are  not,  it  is  very 
dangerous  to  drive  unless  with  good  lamps. 

It  is  usual  to  drive  or  ride  twice  a day  in  India,  in  the  early 
morning  and  in  the  evening.  The  constant  exercise  keeps  your 
cattle  in  good  health,  as  they  are  never  taken  any  very  long 
distances.  If  they  are  not  taken  out  by  you,  they  should  be 
exercised  by  the  syce’s  leading  them  up  and  down.  Never  allow 
a syce  to  ride.  A native  rides  well  so  far  as  “ sticking  on”  goes ; 
but  he  has  no  “ hands,”  and  soon  ruins  a horse’s  mouth. 

Your  stock  of  gra7n  should  be  kept  in  a large  tin-lined  chest 
or  box  in  your  bungalow,  and  the  proper  allowance  for  the  day’s 
consumption  given  out  in  the  morning.  The  key  should  be  in 
your  own  possession,  and  the  corn  given  out  under  your  super- 
vision. It  is  a very  general  custom  to  have  your  horses  brought 
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round  to  eat  their  morning  and  evening  meals  in  your  presence 
either  in  front  of  the  verandah,  or  under  the  trees  in  your  com- 
pound. You  cannot  be  too  particular  in  seeing  that  your  horses 
actually  get  the  food  you  provide  for  them  ; the  syces,  if  left  to 
themselves,  will  steal  it,  either  selling  it  over  again  in  the  bazaar, 
or  using  it  for  their  own  food.  Visit  also  your  stable  each  night, 
but  at  a different  hour  ; this  keeps  the  men  on  the  alert,  as  they 
do  not  know  when  the  sahib  will  appear.  If  you  do  not,  your 
horses,  just  as  likely  as  not,  will  spend  the  night  with  no  grass 
to  eat,  no  bed  to  lie  on,  and  no  blankets  to  cover  them,  the  syces 
having  carefully  rolled  themselves  up  in  the  clothing  intended 
for  your  horses. 

In  the  very  hot  weather,  horses  are  often  bedded-up  outside 
their  stables  in  the  compound,  as  the  heat  inside  the  mud  huts 
would  be  injurious  for  them.  They  are,  of  course,  securely 
tethered.  Horses  appear  to  suffer  from  gripes  in  India  much 
more  than  they  do  in  England.  When  a horse  is  so  attacked, 
keep  him  moving  ; do  not  let  him  stand  still  for  one  instant,  and 
procure  as  quickly  as  possible  a bottle  of  good  gin,  and  drench 
him  with  it.  None  of  our  horses  were  ill,  but  one  of  the  well- 
bullocks  had  a violent  attack  of  the  malady  ; and,  though  entirely 
given  over  by  the  native  “ vet,”  was  cured  completely  by  this 
simple  remedy,  going  to  work  again  a few  hours  after  as  if 
nothing  had  happened. 

The  following  table  of  monthly  and  yearly  stable  expenses 
may  perhaps  be  found  of  some  use. 


TABLE  OF  MONTHLY  AND  YEARLY  EXPENSES  FOR  KEEP  OF 
TWO  HORSES,  WITH  SYCES’  AND  GRASSCUT’S  WAGES,  ETC.  : 


Gram,  3 maunds,  10  seers 
Urdawa,  3 maunds,  10  seers 
Bran  (suthoo),  10  seers  ... 

S.alt,  4 seers  

Shoeing  

Two  syces,  at  6 nrprees  each 
One  grasscut,  at  5 rupees 
Incidental  expenses  ; repairs, 
candles  for  lamps,  &c 


English 

Monthly.  Yearly. 

Money. 

R. 

A. 

P.  R. 

A. 

V. 

1 

s.  d. 

7 

8 

0 ...  90 

0 

0 

...  9 

0 0 

S 

4 

0 ..  63 

0 

0 

...  6 

6 0 

0 

8 

0 ...  6 

0 

0 

...  0 

12  0 

0 

6 

0 ...  4 

8. 

0 

...  0 

9 0 

3 

6 

0 ...  40 

8 

0 

...  4 

I 0 

12 

0 

0 ...  144 

0 

0 

...  14 

8 0 

5 

0 

0 ...  60 

0 

0 

...  6 

0 0 

6 

0 

0 ...  72 

0 

0 

...  7 

4 0 

40 

0 

0 Rs.480 

0 

0 

0 0 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


GENERAL  MANAGEMENT. 

Having  taken  your  bungalow,  furnished  it,  and  gained  a slight 
insight  into  ways  and  means,  the  general  management  of  your 
establishment  in  its  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and  yearly  routine, 
remains  to  be  summed  up.  In  each  department  I have  en- 
deavoured to  show — as  far  as  my  experience  goes — how  house- 
hold matters  should  be  worked  and  supervised  by  the  heads  of 
the  house. 

The  following  table  of  expenses  is  for  a married  couple,  but 
does  not,  of  course,  include  the  first  outlay  in  furnishing,  buying 
horses,  getting  outfits,  and  so  on  : — 


TABLE  OF  MONTHLY  AND  YEARLY  EXPENSES. 


Monthly. 

Yearly. 

English 

Money. 

K.  A. 

R. 

A. 

£ s.  d. 

Rent  of  Ilouse  or  bungalow 

...  8o  o ... 

960 

0 

...  96  0 0 

Bazaar  expenses  for  living, 

at  three  rupees  per  diem 

...  84  0 ... 

1008 

0 

...  100  16  0 

Nine  servants’  wages  for 
twelve  months,  three 
punkah-coolies  extra  for 
six  months  

...  80  0 ... 

960 

0 

...  96  0 0 

Stable  expenses,  keep  of 
two  horses,  incidental  ex- 
penses (syce  and  grass- 
cut's  wages  included  in 
servants')  

...  23  0 .. 

276 

0 

...  27  12  0 

Incidental  expenses  and 
extras,  as  wine,  brandy, 
soda-water,  beer,  &c 

...  xoo  0 ... 

1200 

0 

...  120  0 0 

Garden  expenses,  if  kept  up 

20  0 ... 

240 

0 

...  24  0 0 

Rs.  387  0 Rs.  4644 

0 

£464  8 0 

Decided  rules  cannot  be  laid  down  for  others 

on 

such  points, 

only  a sort  of  general  idea 

given  of  the 

cost 

of 

an  Indian 

establishment  conducted  on  not  too  large  a scale. 

If  economy  has  to  be  very  much  studied,  then  reductions 
must  be  made  in  stable,  garden,  bazaar,  and  incidental  ex- 
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penses,  more  especially  in  the  latter  item.  I have  already  en- 
larged, in  a former  chapter,  on  the  expensiveness  in  India  of 
wine,  brandy,  and  soda-water  ; and  on  these  items  a person 
determined  to  save  may  really  materially  lessen  the  monthly 
expenditure.  Perhaps,  also,  one  or  two  servants  could  be  struck 
off  your  list ; but  a bearer,  khitmutgary  khdnsdmdn,  ayah, 
bheestie,  dhobie,  7nehter,  and  two  punkah-coolies  in  the  hot 
weather  must  really  be  kept,  it  being  almost  impossible  to  do 
without  them.  If  you  have  no  horse  your  syce  and  gras  scut 
can  be  dispensed  with.  This,  however,  will  be  an  immense  act 
of  self-denial.  A horse  in  India  to  ride  or  drive  can  hardly  be 
considered  a luxury,  for  it  is  in  many  places  a necessary.  Very 
often  single  men  live  two  or  three  together  in  one  house,  sharing 
the  expenses  of  rent,  living,  and  servants,  and  can  do  with  a 
smaller  staff  of  servants  to  wait  on  them  ; but  a married  couple 
having  their  own  bungalow  to  themselves  will  certainly  require 
those  I have  enumerated. 

And  now,  though  I have  already  devoted  one  chapter  entirely 
to  servants,  there  are  a few  more  things  I should  like  say 
respecting  them. 

I have  touched  on  the  culinary  department,  and  in  doing  so 
mentioned  your  khdnsdmdti s duties  : he  is  one  of  the  superior 
servants,  and  if  a good  man  will  assist  your  bearer  in  keeping 
order  amongst  the  others. 

People  never  agree  on  the  subject  of  servants,  though  it  is 
such  a vexed  one,  and  so  thoroughly  ventilated. 

Tomes  have  been  written  from  time  to  time  about  our  servants 
as  a class  ; rules  laid  down  for  their  management,  their  keep, 
their  duties,  pleasures,  followers,  failings  and  shortcomings,  these 
latter  especially  being  a chosen  theme  and  much-loved  topic ; 

and  allow  my  but  to  be  italicised— there  are  faults  on  both 
sides,  with  the  servants  and  with  those  who  employ  them. 
And  some  of  the  faults  of  the  age  between  servers  and  served 
are  glaringly  apparent.  There  is  a want  of  due  consideration 
for  servants  shown  too  often  now,  a want  of  real  sympathy  for 
them  and  with  them.  The  line  of  difference  is  too  strongly 
defined.  Too  much  is  expected  and  exacted,  and  we,  faulty  as 
we  ourselves  are,  expect  from  those  who  have  not  our  ad- 
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vantages  perfectio7i.,  and  grumble  sadly  when  we  do  not  find  it, 
and  so  are  disappointed.  Kindness,  encouragement,  cheering 
words,  ready  sympathy,  and  trust,  go  far,  very  far,  in 
making  good  servants.  Make  them  thoroughly  comfortable  ; 
let  them  feel  that  you  consider  them  members  of  your  family, 
and  have  really  and  truly  their  welfare  at  heart.  Encourage 
them  to  come  to  you  in  their  troubles  and  in  their  joys,  and 
they  must  be  worthless  indeed  if  they  do  not,  in  return,  give 
you  faithful — ay,  even  loving  service — and  prefer  to  make  their 
home  with  you,  feeling  that  it  is  a home,  to  going  wandering 
about  from  place  to  place  “ to  better  themselves,”  as  the  saying 
is. 

These  remarks  are  more  applicable,  certainly,  to  English 
servants  than  to  Indian  natives  ; but  still  they  too  are  capable 
of  strong  attachments,  and  with  them  also  kindness  goes  a long 
way.  I do  not  mean  over-indulgence,  which  is  mistaken  kind- 
ness, but  rather  firmness  and  kindness  blended.  Take  for  your 
precept  that  golden  rule  which,  though  frequently  extolled  in 
theory,  is  so  rarely  carried  into  practice,  “ Do  unto  others  as 
you  would  be  done  by,”  and  you  will  have  no  cause — even  with 
natives — to  repent  it.  In  writing  this  I have  not  the  least  wish 
to  preach,  but  simply  state  what  I believe  myself  to  be  the 
case. 

I cannot  resist  quoting  a great  authority  on  India  and  Indian 
subjects,  the  late  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor.  He  says  in  his 
“ Story  of  My  Life  ; ” 

“ One  word,  one  last  reflection,  in  regard  to  India  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  It  is  to  advise  all  who  go  there,  in  whatever 
capacity,  or  whatever  position  they  may  hold,  to  use  true 
courtesy  to  natives  of  all  degrees.  My  experience  has  taught 
me  that  large  masses  of  men  are  more  easily  led  than  driven, 
and  that  courtesy,  and  kindness,  and  firmness  will  gain  many  a 
point  which,  under  a hard  and  haughty  bearing,  would  prove 
unattainable.  By  courtesy  I do  not  mean  undue  familiarity — 
far  from  it : self  respect  must  always  be  observed.  But  there  is 
a middle  course,  which,  if  pursued  in  a gentlemanly  fashion,  not 
only  exacts  respect  from  natives  of  all  classes,  but  gratitude  and 
affection  likewise.” 
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Colonel  Meadows  Taylor  had  dealings  with  natives  of  every 
degree,  and  speaks  of  his  method  of  treatment  in  a broad  and 
general  way  ; but  his  advice  can  be  applied  equally  as  well  to  a 
narrowed  sphere,  and  its  efficacy  tried  in  your  own  establishment. 

What  natives  think  of  most  of  all  is  caste.  Their  actions 
are  governed  by  their  caste,  and  stealing,  story-telling,  and 
dishonesty  do  not  cause  them  to  break  that  caste.  They  are 
like  the  Pharisees  of  old,  “they  strain  at  a gnat  and  swallow  a 
camel.”  Moral  faults  are  not  so  culpable  as  those  trifling  acts 
which  they  are  so  fearful  of  committing,  and  in  which  we  can 
see  no  crime.  A bearer  will  tell  you  an  unblushing  falsehood 
and  think  nothing  of  it ; but  he,  if  a high-caste  man,  would  not 
dream  of  taking  away  a plate  you  had  used  for  meat.  And  you 
are  bound  to  respect  their  caste  too,  absurd  as  it  may  seem ; 
that  is,  if  you  wish  to  retain  high-caste  men  in  your  service. 

Perry  says,  with  respect  to  caste,  “ that  up  to  the  present  time 
each  caste  among  the  Hindoos  has  not  only  been  self-governed 
and  separately  organised,  but  may  be  looked  upon  as  a separate 
nation,  unconnected  by  blood,  pursuits,  or  sympathies  with  the 
population  round  it.  Hence  it  is  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
Hindoo  public  opinion.  So  long  as  a man  preserves  the  good 
opinion  of  his  caste  he  may  commit  the  gravest  crimes  against 
the  general  public,  the  grossest  perjuries  or  frauds  that  would 
demand  exclusion  from  society  ; still,  if  his  caste  is  uninjured  by 
him,  he  is  not  deemed  to  bear  any  blot  on  his  escutcheon.” 

Considering  this  state  of  things,  and  the  weight  their  caste  bears 
on  all  their  actions,  it  is  small  wonder  that,  knowing  no  better, 
they  do  “ pick  and  steal,”  and  tell  untruths,  as  such  conduct 
would  in  no  way  affect  the  opinion  of  their  own  particular  com- 
munity. It  is,  indeed,  wonderful  to  find  so  many  among  them 
fairly  upright  and  trustworthy.  The  whole  time  we  were  in 
India  we  did  not  lose  the  value  of  a pin’s  head.  Money,  clothes, 
jewellery,  were  all  alike  respected  ; and  were  we  to  return,  those 
old  servants — if  alive — would  return  to  us  gladly  and  take  service 
again.  We  found  them  places  with  our  friends  and  relations 
when  we  came  home,  and  from  time  to  time  hear  now  of  their 
welfare. 

It  is  usual  to  pay  your  servants  monthly,  as  they  find  them- 
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selves  out  of  their  pay.  The  native  bunniahs  who  supply  them 
with  what  they  require  do  not  give  long  credit,  and  require  also 
to  be  paid  up  monthly.  A good  plan  is  to  keep  your  servants 
one  month  in  arrear.  It  is  really  no  hardship  to  them,  and  it 
often  happens  that  if  you  keep  them  paid  up  to  date,  they  will 
leave  you  on  the  smallest  pretext,  and  decamp  without  giving 
you  any  notice  of  their  intentions  ; whereas  if  they  have  money 
still  in  your  hands  due  to  them,  they  will  not  leave  you  in  such 
a cavalier  manner.  The  natives  love  money — they  do  not  stand 
alone  in  this  particular ; their  conversation,  if  overheqfd,  is 
always  on  this,  to  them,  pleasing  and  inexhaustible  topic.  They 
are  of  generous  disposition,  though,  and  support  on  their  wages 
their  old  and  aged  relatives  who  come  under  the  head  of  bhai, 
which  term  embraces  a very  large  circle.  How  they  manage  to 
take  care  of  so  many,  and  provide  for  them  on  such  small  wages 
as  they  earn,  is  a question  hard  to  answer.  Certainly,  a native 
exists  on  very  little  ; a few  handfuls  of  rice,  fruit,  fish,  and  garden 
stuff  amply  satisfying  his  few  wants.  The  fact,  though,  of  your 
servants  having  others  dependent  on  them  makes  it  a matter  of 
duty  to  pay  them  regularly  every  month.  Pay-day  is  a dreadful 
infliction.  When  the  sahib  is  ready,  the  tribe  of  domestics 
assemble  in  the  verandah  to  receive  their  dues,  usually  paid 
through  the  bearer,  unless  you  prefer  to  pay  each  servant  your- 
self in  the  vain  idea  that  you  may  stop  the  little  system  of  dus- 
tour  which  goes  on  always.  The  bearer’s  custom  is  to  levy 
“ blackmail”  on  all  the  under  servants;  and  even  if  you  insist  on 
paying  the  money  through  your  own  hands  directly,  you  will  not 
stop  the  practice,  which  is  an  acknowledged  custom  amongst 
them.  For  hours  after  squabbling  will  go  on  between  them  all. 
Laloo,  the  garden-coolie,  has  been,  or  considers  himself,  defrauded 
of  one  pie,  consequently  Laloo  raises  his  voice  in  piteous  en- 
treaty, and  meekly  folding  his  hands  implores  the  sahib  to  see 
his  wrongs  redressed  and  interfere  on  his  behalf.  But  you  will 
have  reason  to  pity  yourself  hereafter  if  you  do  so  interfere, 
unless  of  course  any  gross  injustice  has  taken  place,  for  you  will 
only  establish  a precedent  for  future  pay-days,  and  many  and 
constant  will  be  the  grumbles,  growls,  and  petitions  you  will 
have  to  endure. 
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It  is  usual  if  servants  are  very  careless,  or  commit  any  serious 
breaches  of  discipline,  to  fine  them  a few  annas,  as  they  think 
more  of  money  than  they  do  of  anything  else.  You  do  not  with- 
hold their  money  entirely,  but  repay  them  when  their  conduct 
has  improved.  The  dhobie  is  the  one  who  generally  gets  the 
most  fines,  as  he  sometimes  loses  articles,  or  says  he  does  ; a 
fine  against  him,  however,  usually  brings  the  missing  articles  to 
light,  and  he  does  not  repeat  the  experiment  unless  he  is  really 
careless  of  the  things  in  his  charge,  in  which  case  the  best  plan 
is  to  discharge  hiiUj  and  engage  another. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

STATION  LIFE. 

Anglo-Indians  are  most  hospitable  and  friendly  ; they  do  not 
hold  aloof  from  strangers,  or  stand  out  for  strict  etiquette  and 
ceremony.  If  you  have  brought  letters  of  introduction  with  you, 
on  presenting  them  you  will  be  sure  to  meet  with  attention  and 
kindness  from  the  recipients. 

The  order  of  calling  is  reversed — the  new-comers  call  on  the 
older  residents.  This  plan  is  always  pursued  ; though,  as  can 
be  easily  imagined,  it  is  open  to  objections. 

When  you  have  taken  your  bungalow,  and  fairly  settled  down, 
you  will  have  to  start  on  a round  of  visits,  whether  you  know  the 
people  or  not.  It  is  a good  plan  to  call  on  the  chief  military  or 
civil  people  in  the  station,  and  get  from  them  a list  of  desirable 
people  on  whom  to  call.  Even  by  this  plan,  however,  you  may 
give  offence  to  people  whom  you  may  afterwards  meet  in  society, 
and  on  whom  you  have  omitted  to  call.  The  safest  way  is, 
perhaps,  to  find  out  what  is  the  usual  custom  of  the  particular 
station  in  which  you  are,  and  then  follow  it.  If  a very  large 
place,  you  could  not  call  on  all  the  married  people  in  it,  neither 
would  it  be  deemed  necessary.  In  a small  station,  be  guided  by 
what  others  have  done  before  you. 

The  hours  for  calling  are  very  disagreeable-just  the  very 
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hottest  part  of  the  day — from  twelve  to  two  o’clock.  After  the 
first  visits  of  ceremony,  when  you  begin  to  know  the  various 
residents  better,  the  evening  hours  may  see  you  on  your  round 
instead.  Your  first  calls  are  returned  in  due  course,  and  then 
follow  various  invitations  to  dinners,  tiffins,  breakfasts,  and 
afternoon  parties. 

As  you  begin  to  form  more  intimate  acquaintances  you  will 
soon  find  how  pleasant  Indian  society  is — that  is,  if  you  incline 
to  society  at  all.  English  people  in  England  are  too  apt  to 
wrap  themselves  up  in  what  they  think  is  a dignified  reserve  ; 
away  from  home  they  unbend,  throw  off  that  chilling  hauteur 
and  stiffness  which  has  become  one  of  their  chief  characteristics, 
and  develop  into  really  pleasant,  sociable  people,  as  ready  to 
give  as  to  accept  hospitality.  The  evening  lounges  at  the 
band-stand,  some  regimental  band  playing  at  least  two  evenings 
a week,  are  very  pleasant.  You  either  ride,  or  drive,  or  walk — 
if  near — to  the  place  of  meeting,  which  is  generally  in  a bagh., 
or  garden,  and  there  sit  about  and  chat  to  your  friends,  for  on 
band-evenings  you  meet  every  one.  The  gentlemen  lean  on 
the  carriage  steps,  and  discuss  the  latests  bits  of  gup  (gossip), 
and  the  freshest  news  out  from  home.  That  people  are  more 
scandalous  in  India  than  in  England  is,  I know,  the  popular 
idea  ; but  I do  not  think  it  is  a just  one.  No  town  or  station, 
at  home  or  abroad,  is  entirely  free  from  the  fault  of  picking 
people  to  pieces,  and  Anglo-Indians  are  no  worse  in  this 
particular  than  their  neighbours. 

Then  the  different  ladies  of  the  station,  those  who  are  socially 
inclined  and  can  afford  to  entertain,  have  their  various  days  for 
receptions.  Mrs.  Blank’s  “ Badminton  ” on  Tuesdays,  Mrs. 
Dash’s  “ Lawn  Tennis”  on  Thursdays,  and  so  on.  True  that 
you  meet  the  same  people  over  and  over  again  at  these  social 
gatherings,  and  in  time  they  become  as  wearisome  as  they  do 
everywhere  else ; but  they  make  a break  in  an  otherwise 
monotonous  day,  and  that  alone  is  a sufficient  reason  for  going. 

When  you  dine  out  you  take  your  own  servants  with  you  to  wait 
on  you— two  if  both  husband  and  wife  go— either  X.\vokhiUmitgars, 
if  you  keep  two,  or  else  “ khit^'  z.n6.khdnsdmdn.  If  you  do  not, 
you  will  stand  but  a poor  chance  of  getting  any  dinner.  All  the 
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guests  bring  their  own  servants,  and  those  servants  wait  on 
their  respective  masters  and  mistresses  only ; the  unfortunate  in- 
dividual, therefore,  who  brings  no  servant  with  him  would  be, 
figuratively  speaking,  left  out  in  the  cold,  and  that  from  no 
fault  of  host  or  hostess. 

Sometimes  two  or  three  persons  join  together  in  giving  a 
picnic  some  distance  from  cantonments  ; going  to  some  gardens, 
or  any  point  of  interest  within  reach.  The  married  people 
invite  the  single,  or  the  invitation  is  reversed.  These  little 
excursions  are  always  pleasant,  making  a little  change  from  the 
routine  of  ordinary  life. 

Such  social  gatherings  are  mostly  confined  to  the  cold  season, 
unless  they  take  place  by  moonlight,  as  they  do  sometimes  in  the 
hotter  months.  Generally  with  the  hot  weather  comes  a perfect 
exodus,  a rush  to  the  hills,  on  the  part  of  all  those  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  get  leave.  Life  then  becomes  stagnant  for 
the  remaining  few.  Woe  be  to  them  if  they  have  not  some 
resource  in  themselves,  and  are  not  wholly  dependent  on  society 
for  their  amusement,  for  hour  after  hour  has  to  be  passed  in  a 
hot,  stuffy  bungalow,  with  punkahs  waving  to  and  fro,  thermanti- 
dotes  working,  and  tatties  against  those  doors  which  are  not  shut : 
when  it  is  felt  to  be  an  exertion  merely  to  walk  across  the  room, 
and  the  mind  has  positively  to  be  braced  up  with  determination 
to  avoid  giving  in  to  that  painful  feeling  of  lassitude  and  utter 
weariness  which  creeps  over  even  the  most  energetically  minded 
person.  Then  life  really  becomes  a burden.  The  only  thing  is 
to  fight  against  such  feelings,  however  hard  the  battle  may  be. 
Siestas  must  not  be  indulged  in  if  you  would  keep  your  health  ; 
they  do  not  refresh,  but,  on  the  contrary,  do  your  body  harm, 
preventing  your  proper  night’s  repose.  You  7imst  empley  your- 
self. Get  your  early  morning  ride,  earlier  and  earlier  the  hotter 
it  becomes.  The  remaining  hours  till  night  comes  again  you 
must  while  away  as  best  you  can.  You  can  make  work  for 
yourself  at  home  ; there  will  be  your  household  affairs  to  arrange, 
not  allowing  your  rules  to  become  lax  because  of  the  hot 
weather  and  it’s  really  too  much  trouble.  As  you  have  begun,  so 
continue,  do  not  relax  your  efforts.  Home  can  be  made  home 
everywhere  and  anywhere.  It  is  a woman’s  role  to  make  a home 
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for  her  husband,  herself,  and  her  family — if  she  has  one— but  this 
duty  is  not  performed  by  idly  folding  hands  and  looking  on,  or 
sleeping  away  the  precious  hours.  No  ! IV ork  is  the  best 
panacea  for  every  evil  ; in  India  it  is  not  only  a panacea  but 
a sort  of  safety-valve.  When  a woman  is  idle  she  is  the 
victim  of  ennui,  and  when  she  becomes  that,  she  is,  to  speak 
plainly,  a nuisance  to  herself  and  her  relations.  Perform  your 
household  duties  in  cold  and  hot  seasons  alike,  only  of  course  not 
in  any  way  exposing  yourself  to  the  sun  during  its  great  heat  ; 
fill  up  your  time,  and  you  will  not  feel  the  hours]drag  so  heavily 
along.  No  matter  what  you  do,  write,  read,  draw,  set  your- 
self some  new  thing  to  really  study  and  interest  your  mind.  It 
is  often  too  hot  to  work — the  heat  affecting  both  the  needles  and 
the  hands — or  to  practise  your  music  ; but  you  can  always  read 
and  thus  prevent  yourself  from  going  to  sleep.  Do  not  give 
way  to  the  climate,  or  suffer  that  dreadful  vis  inertice  to  creep 
over  you  ; if  you  do,  you  will  bitterly  repent  it.  The  feeling 
does  not  arise  from  your  being  really  fatigued,  it  is  entirely 
owing  to  climatic  influence  and  the  more  you  give  way  to  it 
the  more  it  will  increase  on  you,  until  you  really  lose  your 
energy  and  your  health.  Mental  lassitude  produces  corresponding 
bodily  inactivity,  and  ends  in  your  becoming  a martyr  to  ennui, 
irritability,  and  nervousness,  so  that  at  last  you  are  really  ill, 
when  you  might,  by  timely  promptitude  in  fighting  against  the 
trying  climate,  have  preserved  your  health. 

In  the  evening  you  can  either  ride  or  drive  again,  or  sit  out 
under  the  trees  in  your  compound,  having  your  chairs  brought 
out  and  a carpet  for  your  feet.  Often  on  these  occasions  your 
friends  will  drop  in — if  there  be  any  left  in  the  station  to  do  so 
— for  a chat.  A hot  season  passed  withopt  a break  in  a plain 
station  is  easy  to  write  about,  but  much  less  easy  to  endure. 
We  spent  two  entire  hot  seasons  at  Mooltan,  one  after  the  other, 
without  going  to  the  hills.  So  I write  from  painful  experience, 
though,  happily  for  me,  I did  not  lose  my  health,  which  I 
attribute  entirely  to  my  doing  precisely  the  same  as  I should 
have  done  at  home,  with  the  exception  of  remaining  indoors 
during  the  hottest  hours.  The  morning  rides  should  never 
be  left  off,  for  the  evening  outings  are  not  nearly  so  refreshing, 
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the  intense  heat  of  the  day  takes  so  long  to  wear  off ; the  ground 
has  had  such  a thorough  baking,  that  for  hours  it  continues 
giving  out  heat,  whereas  in  the  morning  the  coolness  is  most 
delightful,  and  the  breezes  refreshing  and  invigorating. 

At  Mooltan,  in  the  hot  weather,  it  was  at  times  impossible  to 
sleep  in  the  house  at  night ; even  with  all  doors  and  windows 
open,  and  punkahs  pulling,  no  rest  could  be  obtained.  Then  the 
only  plan  to  pursue  was  to  sleep  either  on  the  flat  roof  of  your 
bungalow,  or  else  out  in  your  compound,  having  a temporary 
shelter  of  matting  round  your  bed  and  a punkah  rigged  up  over 
it.  This  sleeping  al  fresco  is  a primitive  idea  ; however,  by  so 
doing  it  is  just  possible  to  get  a few  hours’  rest  and  a tolerably 
refreshing  sleep. 

The  plan  of  sleeping  in  a sheepfold  sort  of  enclosure  in  your 
garden  is  preferable,  I think,  to  carrying  bed  and  bedding  on  to 
the  roof.  At  Mooltan,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  India,  dust- 
storms  come  on  often  very  quickly,  with  hardly  any  warning ; if, 
therefore,  you  are  on  the  housetop  you  have  no  time  to  get  down 
before  the  storm  is  on  you.  The  strong  wind  which  is  one  of 
the  accompaniments  of  these  storms  is  so  powerful  that  it  blows 
away  all  the  bedding,  and  you  may  be  left  to  crouch  down  with 
nothing  to  cover  you,  until  the  fury  of  the  storm  has  spent  itself 
before  you  can  descend  from  your  perch.  These  dust-storms 
were  very  frequent  in  our  station,  at  the  time  a considerable 
annoyance ; they  cooled  the  air  for  days  afterwards,  though, 
which  quite  counterbalanced  any  trifling  discomfort.  On  the 
first  signs  of  one  approaching,  the  bearer  and  khitinutgar  rush 
about  frantically  shutting  doors  and  windows,  and  calling  out 
“ Mem-sahib  ! mem-sahib!  dndhe  did  had!”  (the  storm  is  coming). 
A dust-storm  is  a curious  sight  to  watch.  At  first  you  see  merely 
a tiny  yellow  cloud  in  the  far  distance  ; at  Mooltan  we  saw  these 
clouds  of  dust,  or  sand,  coming  up  on  the  horizon  and  spreading 
over  the  tnaiddn  (plain)  ; the  yellow  bank  of  cloud  rolls  on  and 
on,  rapidly  increasing  in  bulk  and  density  each  moment ; the 
atmosphere  is  sultry  and  heavy,  but  calm  and  still — so  still  that 
you  can  almost  hear  the  storm  rolling  up.  No  wind  rises  till  it  is 
about  to  burst,  and  then  it  roars  ; the  trees  bend  and  crack  before 
it,  the  doors  shake  and  rattle,  and  the  thick  dust  and  sand  so 
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darken  the  air  that  you  cannot  see  an  inch  before  you,  having 
to  light  candles  and  lamps,  even  if  it  be  at  midday.  If  you  should 
be  caught  in  one  in  the  open  without  shelter,  the  only  plan  is  to 
turn  back  towards  it,  and  throw  yourself  flat  with  your  face  to 
the  ground,  letting  it  sweep  over  you.  Such  stoims  generally 
last  from  three  to  four  hours.  When  they  have  quite  cleared 
off,  the  breeze  which  follows  them  is  delightfully  cool,  and  is  a 
boon  indeed  after  the  parching,  suffocating  heat  which  has  pre- 
viously been  endured.  Your  house,  though,  has  to  undergo  a 
thorough  dusting  and  cleaning.  Even  shut  up  closely  as  it  has 
been,  the  fine  sand  will  be  found  to  have  made  its  way  through 
every  crack  and  crevice,  and  your  furniture,  books,  pictures,  and 
carpets  will  all  have  quite  a thick  coating  of  dust. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
gentleman’s  outfit. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  since  rewriting  the  foregoing  pages 
that  it  might  be  of  use  to  wives  if  I gave  a few  hints  respecting 
their  husbands’  outfits— that  is,  for  the  linen  portion  of  them, 
which  would  naturally  come  under  their  supervision. 

In  deference  to  the  suggestion  I do  so,  but  must  crave  indul- 
gence for  any  faults  of  omission  or  commission  of  which  I may 
be  guilty  in  carrying  out  the  idea. 

Cloth  materials  I shall  not  presume  to  touch  on,  as  these  must 
of  course  be  left  to  individual  taste,  so  will  merely  observe  that 
it  is  a great  mistake  to  take  too  many  suits  out  at  first. 

Parcels  can  now  so  easily  be  sent  out  from  England  that  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  overload  your  boxes  with  a superfluity  of 
coats,  waistcoats,  and  trousers,  which  will  vfeiy  probably  become 
food  for  white  ants,  or  spoil  by  lying  by  without  being  worn. 
Gentlemen,  happily  for  them,  do  not  alter  the  shape  of  their 
garments  as  frequently  as  that  arbitrary  dame  Fashion  compels 
ladies  to  do.  It  is  as  well,  however,  to  have  a suit  out,  when 
required,  from  your  London  tailor. 
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I-IST  FOR  gentleman’s  LINEN  OUTFIT. 


No. 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

24  Good  longcloth  shirts  

each 

8 

6 . 

. 5 

2 

0 

48  Collars 

about  per  dozen 

10 

0 

. 2 

0 

0 

12  Flannel  shirts  

each  about 

10 

6 . 

. 6 

6 

0 

12  Merino  vests  

each 

6 

6 . 

. 3 

18 

0 

12  Pair  of  merino  drawers  

each 

7 

6 . 

• 4 

10 

0 

I Sleeping  suit  of  thin  material  for  hot  weather,  taken 
out  as  pattern  ; 6 will  be  required  

XS 

6 . 

. 0 

X5 

6 

2 Flannel  do.  for  cold  weather  ... 

each 

25 

0 . 

. 2 

10 

0 

36  Pair  of  cotton  socks  (unbleached) 

per  pair 

I 

6 .. 

. 2 

X4 

0 

12  Do.  merino  socks 

per  pair 

2 

6 . 

I 

10 

0 

6 Do.  spun  silk  do 

each 

7 

6 . 

. 2 

5 

0 

24  Cambric  pocket-handkerchiefs... 

each 

I 

6 .. 

. I 

16 

0 

24  Silk  do.  

each 

3 

0 .. 

. 3 

12 

0 

2 Pairs  of  braces  

each 

3 

0 

. 0 

6 

0 

I Dressing-gown,  flannel  



30 

0 .. 

. I 

10 

0 

I White  suit  of  drill  as  pattern  ; 4 will  be  required 

35 

0 .. 

. I 

X5 

0 

I Loose  white  coat  for  early  morning 
4 will  be  necessary  

wear,  as  pattern, 
about 

12 

0 .. 

0 

12 

0 

24  Towels 

the  dozen  about 

10 

0 .. 

I 

0 

0 

12  Bath  towels 

each 

2 

0 .. 

. I 

4 

0 

I Clothes  bag,  with  lock  and  key  about 

10 

6 .. 

. 0 

10 

6 

i<5  o 


With  regard  to  the  sleeping  suits  mentioned,  they  are  very 
generally  worn  in  India,  being  far  more  comfortable  for  sleep- 
ing in  than  the  ordinary  nightshirts  as  worn  at  home.  They  can  be 
made  by  a native  tailor,  or  durzee,  in  India,  more  cheaply  than 
you  can  buy  them  in  England,  only  it  would  be  as  well  to  take 
out  one  or  two  suits  made  up,  as  guides  for  the  tailor  to  make 
others  by.  The  flannel  suits  had  best  be  purchased  at  home, 
as  better  flannel  can  be  procured  here  than  there.  A native  tailor 
is  also  quite  equal  to  making  white  clothing,  trousers,  and  loose 
coats  for  morning  wear,  &c.  ; indeed,  it  is  far  better  to  purchase 
only  otie  suit  of  white  clothing  of  your  English  tailor,  as  a 
pattern,  waiting  until  you  reach  your  destination  to  have  the 
others  made,  as  you  will  be  able  to  buy  the  material  in  use  for 
them  at  a far  cheaper  rate  than  you  could  at  home.  I have, 
therefore,  while  putting  the  number  of  sleeping  suits  and  white 
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suits  required  in  the  list,  only  entered  the  price  of  one  in  each 
article,  concluding  that  you  will  add  the  remaining  number  to 
vour  stock  while  in  India.  Unbleached  socks  I have  advised, 
because,  though  they  might  possibly  be  considered  more 
common  looking  than  white  ones,  they  will  not  only  be  less 
expensive  to  buy,  but  give  double  the  wear.  Spun  silk  are  by  far 
the  most  comfortable  in  a hot  climate  as  they  keep  the  feet 
cool ; but  they  are  certainly  expensive,  and  wear  out  very  soon. 

A good  stock  of  boots  and  shoes  will  be  required;  ties  for 
evening,  white  and  black,  and  also  coloured  silk,  and  some 
made  of  washing  materials  for  morning  wear;  gloves,  thick 
riding,  ordinary,  and  evening  for  dances  ; a warm  overcoat,  a 
thin  dust-coat,  and  a waterproof  coat,  will  all  be  needed. 

Extra  brushes,  hair,  tooth,  nail,  hat,  and  clothes  ; a box  of 
soap,  patent  medicines,  quinine,  &c. ; and  all  those  odds  and 
ends  in  the  way  of  small  comforts  which  will  naturally  suggest 
themselves  to  travellers. 

With  regard  to  packing  cases,  the  same  sort  of  trunks  as 
those  recommended  to  ladies  will  be  necessary.  Bullock-trunks 
of  the  proper  regulation  size.  Tin  regimental  cases  are  veiy 
useful.  A square-mouthed  hand-bag  for  cabin  and  a tin 
despatch  box  for  writing  materials  will  be  required.  A tin 
writing  case  is  much  more  useful  than  an  ordinary  sort  of  case, 
for  in  tin  nothing  will  mildew  as  it  is  liable  to  do  in  leather, 
neither  will  the  white  ants  attack  it  as  they  invariably  do  all 
eatable  articles.  For  the  same  reasons  a tin  dressing  case  is  to 
be  preferred  to  one  of  the  usual  description  ; and  it  would  be 
as  well  to  have  also  a tin  box  for  the  extra  brushes  taken  out. 

In  the  cold  season  much  the  same  sort  of  cloth  clothing  is 
worn  as  at  home,  even  in  the  plain  stations,  and  often  in  the 
hills  extra  thick  garments  are  necessary.  During  the  hot 
weather  white  clothing  is  very  generally  adopted,  and  solar 
topees j officers  wearing  white  uniform  coats  instead  of  the 
ordinary  cloth  ones,  as  the  weight  of  the  latter  could  not  be  en- 
dured in  the  extreme  heat.  So  hot  is  it  that  often,  when  an 
officer  has  been  round  on  any  midday  duty,  his  sword,  on  his 
return,  is  too  hot  to  touch. 
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CHAPTERXIV. 

INDIAN  RECIPES. 

Cake. — Ingredients  : four  eggs,  quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,, 
white  sugar  (sifted)  same  weight  as  eggs,  flour  same  weight  also, 
the  juice  of  three  limes,  two  ounces  of  lemon-peel,  quarter  wine- 
glass of  brandy. 

Press  all  the  water  out  of  the  butter,  then  turn  the  butter  back 
to  cream.  Add  by  degrees  the  eggs — having  previously  well 
beaten  them — flour,  sugar,  lime-juice,  and  lemon-peel  ; stir  all 
these  ingredients  together  until  thoroughly  mixed  ; the  brandy 
should  be  added  last  of  all.  Then  pour  into  a tin  well  lined 
with  buttered  paper. 

This  cake  cost  about  one  rupee. 

Rice  is  one  of  the  chief  ingredients  in  many  Indian  dishes. 
Natives  dress  it  admirably.  They  boil  it  to  perfection,  with 
every  grain  separate  and  distinct.  The  following  is  a good 
method  : — 

Wash  half  a pound  of  Patna  rice  in  several  changes  of  water, 
then  let  it  stand  in  cold  water  for  half  an  hour ; next  pour  off 
the  water  and  put  the  rice  into  a saucepan  with  water  enough  to 
cover  it  by  about  two  inches  ; the  water  should  have  salt  in  it. 
Place  on  a brisk  fire  ; the  rice  when  boiled  will  be  quite  soft ; 
take  it  off  the  fire  while  boiling  and  dash  a cup  of  cold  water 
into  the  saucepan,  this  will  at  once  stop  the  boiling.  Shake  the 
rice  well,  strain  it,  and  let  it  stand  back  from  the  fire,  with  a dry 
cloth  over  the  top  instead  of  the  lid.  Sometimes  the  natives 
toss  it  lightly  with  a fork. 

Ma)igo-fool. — Choose  some  fine  ripe  mangoes,  remove  the 
rind  and  stones,  soak  the  mangoes  for  a few  minutes  in  water — 
the  harder  portions,  not  the  more  pulpy  part,  this  should  be 
previously  scraped  out  and  put  aside — then  beat  all  to  a pulp  ; 
work  this  through  a colander,  and  stir  in  the  milk  and  cream. 
To  every  pint  of  pulp  add  half  a pint  of  cream  and  half  a pint 
of  milk,  or  one  pint  of  good  milk  if  cream  cannot  be  obtained. 
Put  sugar  to  taste ; some  people  add  just  a soupqon  of  brandy. 
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Pour  the  mixture  into  wide-mouthed  pickle-bottles,  and  place 
in  ice  until  required. 

Fresh  dates  with  custard.— Vxooix&  some  perfectly  fresh,  ripe 
dates,  stone  them  and  wash  them,  but  they  must  not  remain  in 
water  or  they  will  get  sodden  ; then  bruise  into  a pulpy  mass, 
and  place  in  the  bottom  of  a pie-dish  or  glass  dish.  Prepare 
some  good  thick  custard  and  pour  on  the  top  of  the  dates.  This 
dish  is  of  course  eaten  quite  cold. 

Tamarind  sauce. — Choose  thoroughly  ripe  tamarinds,  put 
them  into  a stone  jar,  and  stand  them  in  a cool  oven  until  quite 
tender,  then  rub  them  through  a sieve.  Sugar  can  be  added 
while  they  are  stewing,  if  they  are  found  too  acid  ; but  it  takes 
off  from  the  delicate  flavour.  Tamarinds  are  also  preserved 
whole  in  syrup,  and  appear  as  a dessert  dish. 

Pomegranate-water. — This  is  an  agreeably  cooling  drink  in 
the  hot  weather,  and  is  made  thus : — Take  six  ripe  pomegranates, 
remove  the  red  pips  of  the  fruit  into  a basin,  add  twelve  ounces 
of  sugar  roughly  pounded,  bruise  all  together ; add  a pint  and  a 
half  of  water,  and  the  juice  of  three  limes  ; strain  two  or  three 
times  through  fine  muslin. 

Tomatoes  the  natives  dress  very  well  in  various  ways, 
stuffed  and  baked,  scalloped  in  shells,  stewed  and  served  with 
rice.  They  make  also  of  them  good  soup  and  sauce,  just  as  they 
are  made  in  England. 

Indian  corn,  or  maize,  can  be  dressed  in  a variety  of  ways, 
before  it  is  ripe,  and  after  it  has  attained  to  full  perfection. 

Unripe. — The  tender  green  ears  are  stripped  of  their  leaves 
and  roasted  by  a quick  fire  till  the  grain  is  brown,  then  served 
and  eaten  with  butter  and  salt.  Or  the  ears  can  be  boiled  in 
their  leaves  and  eaten  with  melted  butter.  Or  leaves  stripped 
off  and  served  on  toast  with  butter.  Green  ears  are  also  picked, 
the  grain  separated,  dried,  and  kept.  When  required  for  use 
they  are  soaked  some  hours  in  water,  and  then  boiled. 

Soup  can  be  made  of  them  when  in  this  state,  in  the  same  way 
pea-soup  is  at  home,  only  with  the  addition  of  some  white  stock 
and  extra  flavouring. 

When  the  grain  is  ripe  and  hard  there  are  many  ways  of 
using  it.  One  way  is  to  soak  it  all  night  and  then  pound  it  in  a 
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wooden  mortar  with  a wooden  pestle.  This  strips  off  the  skin 
of  the  grain,  and  leaves  the  farinaceous  part  whole  ; this  when 
well  boiled  swells  very  much,  and  becomes  a soft  white  pulp, 
and  mixed  with  milk  and  sugar  forms  a nourishing  and  delicious 
food. 

The  hard  grain  is  also  ground  into  fine  meal  and  made  into 
puddings,  and  some  sorts  of  bread  and  biscuits  are  made  with  it. 

Chitchkce  Curry  is  made  from  a mixture  of  previously  dressed 
vegetables.  The  greater  the  mixture  the  better  the  dish. 
Spinach  usually  predominates.  It  is  prepared  thus  ; — Fry  some 
onions  brown  in  butter,  add  a dessert-spoonful  of  curiy  powder 
and  a small  quantity  of  gravy.  Chop  up  all  the  cold  vegetables 
very  fine,  mix  all  these  ingredients  together,  and  simmer  the 
whole  gently  in  a fiying-pan  until  thoroughly  done.  Serve  very 
hot  with  boiled  rice  in  a separate  dish. 

Kegeree  is  composed  of  the  remains  of  cold  fish,  and  is  usually 
a breakfast  dish.  The  bones  are  carefully  picked  out,  and  the  fish 
is  mixed  with  a teacupful  of  boiled  rice,  one  ounce  of  butter,  half 
a teaspoonful  of  mustard,  two  soft-boiled  eggs,  salt  and  cayenne 
to  taste.  The  whole  is  made  very  hot  and  served  quickly. 

Mumbled  eggs,  or  “ rumble-tumblel' — Break  four  eggs  on  two 
ounces  of  butter  which  has  been  put  in  a tinned  saucepan  over 
the  fire,  add  half  a teaspoonful  of  salt.  Stir  this  mixture  one 
way,  until  you  see  a change  in  it,  and  it  begins  to  thicken.  When 
thick  enough — taking  care  that  it  does  not  curdle — take  it  off 
the  fire,  and  spread  it  on  bits  of  buttered  toast,  which  have  been 
previously  prepared,  and  are  before  the  fire  keeping  hot.  The 
butter  must  be  thoroughly  melted  before  the  eggs  are  broken  on 
it.  Native  cooks  add  finely-chopped  fresh  green  chillies  to  this 
dish,  which  is  a great  improvement. 

Fried  eggs,  curried  eggs,  and  buttered  eggs  are  all  successful 
dishes  with  natives  ; they  also  poach  eggs  very  well. 

Konftas  are  made  of  the  remains  of  cold  meat,  mixed  with 
yolk  of  egg  and  butter,  cut  into  small,  round,  rather  thick  cakes, 
and  fried.  They  have  a good  deal  of  spice  mixed  with  them, 
and  in  taste,  if  not  in  shape,  they  resemble  our  rissoles. 

Indian  rissoles  are  unlike  those  made  in  England,  being  more 
like  pancakes  rolled  up  with  finely-minced  meat  inside  them. 
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Broiled  fowl,  or  spatch-cock,  is  the  ddk-bungalow  favourite 
dish.  A fowl  is  caught,  its  head  is  cut  off,  and  after  it  is  drawn 
it  is  plunged  into  boiling  water.  This  causes  the  feathers  and 
skin  to  come  off  all  together  quite  easily.  The  bird  is  then  split 
in  half  and  put,  inside  downwards,  on  a gridiron,  over  a bright 
clear  fire.  It  is  turned  frequently  until  cooked,  which  will  be  in 
about  twenty  minutes,  peppered  each  time  it  is  turned,  but  not 
salted  till  the  last  turn  ; then  taken  off  the  gridiron,  rubbed  over 
with  butter,  and  sent  to  table  very  hot  with  liver  sauce  and  a cut 
lime. 

Dumpoke  is  a boned  chicken,  its  form  preserved,  only  all  the 
bones  extracted  ; it  is  stuffed  with  a rice  forcemeat,  and  you  cut 
it  through  in  slices.  It  is  excellent  eaten  either  cold  or  hot. 

Hashed fowl. — Remains  of  cold  roast  fowl,  three  sliced  onions, 
one  large  apple,  two  ounces  of  butter,  two  green  chilis,  pepper, 
salt,  and  pounded  mace  to  taste,  one  tablespoonful  of  vinegar, 
one  tablespoonful  of  curry-powder,  one  tablespoonful  of  flour, 
one  teaspoonful  of  pounded  sugar,  one  pint  of  good  gravy  made 
from  the  trimmings  of  the  fowl. 

Cut  the  onions  into  slices,  mince  the  apple  and  chillies,  and  fry 
these  in  butter ; add  the  pepper,  salt,  flour,  vinegar,  curry- 
powder,  mace,  and  sugar,  but  do  not  add  the  gravy  till  the  onions 
are  quite  brown.  Stew  all  these  ingredients  for  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  then  add  the  fowl  cut  into  nice  joints  ; let 
it  warm  thoroughly,  and  when  quite  tender,  serve.  Boiled  rice 
is  served  with  this  dish  also. 

Pilaw. — Peel  and  chop  six  large  onions,  and  cut  two  ripe 
mangoes  into  thin  slices,  put  them  in  a stewpan  with  four 
ounces  of  butter  ; have  ready  some  joints  of  chicken  just  slightly 
fried  in  butter,  place  them  in  the  stewpan  on  the  top  of  the  other 
ingredients,  and  let  the  whole  stew  very  gently  for  about  an  hour. 
Place  some  well-boiled  rice  in  a hot-water  dish,  arrange  the 
chicken  joints  on  it,  pour  the  sauce  over,  and  serve  at  once. 

Kulleah  yekJmnee  is  made  of  two  pounds  of  lean  mutton,  four 
onions,  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  ginger,  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
cloves,  sugar  one  tablespoonful,  lime-juice  two  tablespoonfuls, 
salt  and  cayenne  to  taste. 

Cut  the  meat  into  slices,  and  place  in  a saucepan,  with  a 
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sufficient  quantity  of  water,  add  the  ginger,  salt,  and  cloves,  and 
stew  until  the  meat  is  quite  tender.  Strain  the  gravy  into 
another  saucepan,  make  the  sugar  and  limejuice  into  a syrup 
with  a little  water,  and  stir  into  it  a dessert-spoonful  of  curry- 
powder.  Mix  this  with  the  gravy,  pour  back  on  the  meat,  stew 
a quarter  of  an  hour  longer,  and  serve. 

Chilwars  are  very  small  fish  of  a silvery  colour,  resembling 
our  whitebait,  only  a trifle  larger.  They  are  strung  on  thin 
sticks,  about  a dozen  on  one  stick,  which  is  passed  through  their 
heads.  They  are  then  fried  very  delicately,  being  previously 
well  sprinkled  with  flour  and  a little  salt.  They  are  sent  to 
table  on  the  sticks,  and  fresh-cut  limes  (green)  served  with  them  ; 
they  should  be  as  crisp  as  whitebait,  and  are  generally  very 
well  dressed  by  native  cooks. 
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Wordsworth’s  Excursion.  In  One  Vol.,  cloth  gilt,  price  y.  6d. 


SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE’S  WORKS. 

The  only  Authorised  and  Complete  Editions. — Reduced  Prices. 
Coleridge’s  Poems.  A New  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3J.  6tf. 
Coleridge’s  Poems.  Pocket  Edition.  Pott  8vo,  cloth,  zs.  bd. 
Coleridge’s  Dramatic  Works.  A New  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo, 
cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Coleridge  on  the  Constitution  of  Church  and  State.  Fourth 
Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  ar.  6rf. 

Coleridge’s  Lay  Sermons.  Third  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6J. 
Coleridge’s  Friend.  Fifth  Edition.  Two  Vols.,  fcap.  8 vo,  cloth,  5j. 

*•*  A complete  Set  of  the  above,  price  ais. 


SHELLEY’S  POEMS,  ESSAYS,  AND  LETTERS  FROM 

ABROAD.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Shelley.  With  Portrait  and  Memoir.  8vo, 
cloth,  price  rax. 

SHELLEY’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  With  Portrait.  Crown 

8vo,  cloth  gilt,  $s. 

POETICAL  WORKS  OF  WM.  MACKWORTH  PRAED. 

With  Portrait  and  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  Derwent  Coleridge,  M.A.  In 
Two  Vols.,  cloth,  price  lof.  6d. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  JOHN  KEATS,  With  a 

Memoir  by  Lord  Houghton.  In  One  Vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  jr. 

CHARLES  LAMB  S ELIA  AND  ELIANA,  With  PortraiU. 
In  One  Vol.,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  as.  6d. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  6*  CO,,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


ILLUSTRATED  POETICAL  WORKS. 


**  Tkt  power  of  Rnglish  Literature  it  in  its  P oetsP 


MOXON'S  POPULAR  POETS. 

New  AKD  Enlarged  Editions,  with  Red  Border  Lines,  Critical  Mamoln  by 
William  Michael  Rossetti,  and  Illustrations. 

The  prett  and  the  public,  alike  in  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  and  in  the 
United  States,  unite  in  their  testimony  to  the  immense  superiority  of  Messrs. 
Moxon's  Popular  Poets  over  any  other  similar  collections  published  by  any  other 
house.  Their  possession  of  the  Copyright  works  of  Coleridge,  Hood,  Keats,  Slulley, 
Wordsworth,  and  other  great  National  Poets,  places  this  series  above  rivalry. 


I,  Byron’s  Poetical  Works. 

а.  Longfellows  Poetical  Works. 

3.  Wordsworth's  Poetical  Works. 

4.  Scott’s  Poetioal  Works. 

5.  Shelley's  Poetical  Works. 

б.  Moore's  Poetioal  Works. 

7.  Hood’s  Poetioal  Works. 

8.  Keats'  Poetical  Works. 

9.  Ooleridge's  Poetical  Works. 

10.  Bums’  Poetioal  Works. 

II.  Tapper’s  Proverbial  Philosophy. 

The  Four  Series  Complete  in  One 
■Vol.,  with  Portrait 

11.  Milton'S  Poetioal  Works. 

13.  OampbeU’B  Poetioal  Works. 


14.  Pope’s  Poetical  Works. 

15.  Co-wper’s  Poetioal  Works. 

16.  Humorous  Poems. 

17.  American  Poems. 

18.  Mrs.  Hemans’  Poetical  Works, 
ig.  Thomson’s  Poetical  Works, 
ao.  Poetic  Treasures. 

21.  Hood's  Poetical  Works.  Second 
Series. 

aa.  J.  G.  Whittier’s  Poetioal  Works. 
a3.  J.  R.  Lowell’s  Poetical  Works. 
34.  Young’s  Poetical  Works, 
as.  Shakespeare’s  Complete  Works. 

36.  Keble’s  Christian  Tear. 

37.  Poe’s  Poetical  Works. 


With  Red  Border  Lines,  Critical  Memoir,  and  Illustrations,  handsomely  bound, 
cloth  gilt,  gik  edges, 

PRICK  8s.  6d.  PER  VOLUME. 

Also  to  be  had  in  the  following  varieties  of  binding — Morocco,  ^s.  id. ; morocco 
extra,  81. ; tree  calf,  lot.  6d. ; relief  leather,  lai. 


MOXON'S  FIVE  SHILLING  POETS. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  tap,  51.;  half-morocco,  6s. 


Hood’s  Serious  Poems.  With  Preface 
by  I'hdmas  Hood  the  Younger,  and 
numerous  Illustrations. 

Hood’s  Comic  Poems.  With  Preface 
by  Thomas  Hood  the  Younger,  and 
numerous  IlI\..trations. 

Shelley’s  Poetioal  Works.  With  Por- 
trait. 

Keal.s’  Poetical  Works.  With  a Me- 
moir by  Lord  Houghton. 


Longfellow’s  Poetioal  Works.  With 
Memoir  by  William  Michael  Ros- 
setti. Illustrated. 

Scott’s  Poetical  Works.  With  Me- 
moirbv  William  Michael  Rossetti. 
Illustrated. 

Hood’s  Poetioal  Works,  ist  Series. 
With  Memoir  by  William  Michael 
Rossettl  Illustrated. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  &•  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C, 


POETICAL  WORKS. 


THOMAS  HOOD’S  WORKS. 

THE  COMPLETE  EDITION. 

The  Complete  Works  of  Thomas  Hood.  In  lo  Vols.  Con- 
taining all  the  Writings  of  the  Author  of  the  “Song  of  the  Shirt ”(“ Hood’s 
Own,’’^  First  and  Second  Series,  included).  With  all  the  Original  Cuts  by 
Cruikshank,  Leech,  Hood,  &c.  In  lo  Vols.,  cloth,  price  501. ; half-calf  or 
half-morocco,  price  701. 

Complete  Edition  of  Hood’s  Poetical  Works  in  Two  Volumes. 

1.  Hood’s  Serious  Poems.  A New  and  Complete  Edition,  with  a 
Preface  by  Thomas  Hood  the  Younger,  and  full-page  Illustrations.  Hand- 
somely bound,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  st. 

2,  Hood’s  Comic  Poems.  A New  and  Compilete  Edition,  with  a 

Preface  by  Thomas  Hood  the  Younger,  and  full-page  Illustrations.  Hand- 
somely bound,  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  51.  ^ 

*»*  TIuse  huo  volumes  contain  the  entire  Poems  of  the  late  Thomas  Hood, 

which  are  now  collected  and  issued  Complete  for  the  first  time. 

Hood’s  Own;  or.  Laughter  from  Year  to  Year.  First  Series. 
Being  former  runnings  of  his  Comic  vein,  with  an  effusion  of  new  blood  for 
general  circulation.  In  One  VoL  8vo,  Illustrated  by  350  Woodcuts.  Cloth  gilt, 
gilt  edges,  7s.  (ul. 

Hood’s  Own.  Second  Series.  Being  a further  collection  of  his  Wit 
and  Humour.  In  One  VoL,8vo,  Illustrated  by  about  54*  Woodcuts.  Qoth  gilt, 
gilt  edges,  74.  bd. 

Hood’s  Own;  or.  Laughter  from  Year  to  Year.  First  and  Second 
Series  in  OneVol.,  Complete,  with  all  the  original  Illustrations  by  Cruikshank, 
Leech,  &c.,  numbering  about  890.  In  handsome  binding,  roy^  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
tor.  bd. 

Hood’s  Whimsicalities.  A Periodical  Gathering ; to  which  are 
added  “York  and  Lancaster,’’  “ Lost  and  Found,’’  “The  Epping  Hunt,”  and 
“Eugene  Aram.”  With  all  the  original  Illustrations  by  the  Author,  John 
Lbbch,  George  Cruikshank,  and  W.  Harvey,  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
price  54. 

Hood’s  Whims  and  Oddities,  and  Wit  and  Humour,  in  One 

Volume  With  87  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  bt. 

Hood’s  Poems  of  Wit  and  Humour.  Sixteenth  Edition.  Fcap. 

8vo,  cloth,  price  34.  bd. 

Hood’s  Whims  and  Oddities,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  With  87 
Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  34.  bd.  Cheap  Edition, 
cloth  gilt,  24.  6<f.:  picture  boards,  24. 

Hood’s  Wit  and  Humour.  Fcap.  8vo,  fancy  wrapper,  if. 

Hood’s  Whims.  Illustrated  by  the  Author.  Fcap,  8vo,  fancy 

wrapper,  14. 

Hood’s  Oddities.  Illustrated  by  the  Author.  Fcap.  8vo,  fancy 

wrapper,  14. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  (Sr*  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


HANDSOME  PRESENTATION  VOLUMES. 


SHAKESPEARE’S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  With  Life, 

Glossary,  &c.,  and  full-page  and  other  Engravings.  Handsomely  bound,  cloA 
gilt,  price  6r. ; bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  js.  td,  ; half-morocco,  im.  6a. 
X/ibrary  Edition,  cloth  plain,  6s.  Cheap  Edition  on  thin  paper,  cloth  gilt,  J 
wrapper  boards,  iS.  6d.  (Set  also  **  Afoxoftls  Po^ulav  Poets**  and  * W avd  and 
Locks  Standard  Poets”) 

POETS  AND  PAINTERS;  or,  The  Fields  and  the  Woodlands. 

Consisting  of  Twenty-four  Pictures,  printed  in  Colours  by_  Leighton  Brothers, 
With  Verses  of  character  and  beauty  appropriate  to  Ae  Pictures.  Handsomely 
bound,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  price  air. 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  BIBLE:  Its  Sacred  Heroes  and 

Wonderful  Story.  By  John  Tillotson.  Amply  Illustrated  with  Maps  and 
more  Aan  300  Wood  Engravings.  Handsomely  bound,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges, 
price  ^s.  td.\  half-oalf,  lor.  td. 

The  design  0/  this  work  is  to  proTtide  a Consecutive  History  of  Palestine,  from  the 
time  of  Abraham  to  that  of  the  final  Destruction  of  yerusalem  under  Titus,  It 
also  furnishes  a Topographical  Description  of  the  Land. 

BUNYAN’S  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS,  from  this  World  to  that 
which  is  to  Come.  With  a Memoir  of  the  Author  by  H.  W.  Dulckbn,  Ph.D., 
and  100  page  and  other  Illustrations  by  Thomas  Dalziel,  engraved  by  the 
BroAers  Dalziel.  Presentation  Edition,  on  thick  toned  paper,  4to,  cloth  gilt, 
gilt  edges,  price  lor.  td.\  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6<f. ; cloth  gilt, 
ai.  (id.  Cheap  Edition,  wrapper,  is.;  cloth  gilt,  is.  (d.-,  gilt  edges,  as. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  DAVID  ; or.  Three 
Years  in  the  Holy  City.  By  Rev.  J.  H.  Ingraham.  With  Coloured  Plates  and 
o Aer  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt  extra,  gilt  edges,  price  5s. ; cloth  gilt, 
gilt  edges.  Coloured  Plates,  3s.  td.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  Coloured  Frontispiece, 
as.  td.\  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  as.;  do  A gilt,  is.  (id.  \ ornamental  wrapper,  is. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR  : Thoughts  in  Verse  for  the  Sundays 
and  Holy  Day'  '"T^ughout  the  Year.  By  John  Keble.  Small  fcap.  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  plain  edge^.  ' cloth  gilt,  red  burnished  edges,  is.  6rf.;  clothgilt,  bev.bds., 
gilt  edges,  as.;  mo.i,*  • • '^ilt  edges,  5s.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  plain  edges,  as.  bd, 
(See  also  “ Moxon's  Poj..lar  Poets  ” and  “ Ward  and  Lock’s  Standard  Poets.”) 

THE  LIFE  AND  WORK  OF  JESUS  CHRIST.  By  Rev. 

F.  A.  Malleson,  Editor  of  “Paley’s  Evidences,”  ‘‘Horae  Paulinae,”  ‘‘  But- 
ler’s Analogy,”  &c.,  in  the  ‘‘Christian  Knowledge  Series.”  With  numerous 
Engravings.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  5s. 

CRUDEN’S  CONCORDANCE  and  BIBLE  STUDENT’S 

HANDBOOK.  Illustrated  with  60  pages  of  Engravings.  In  One  Handsome 
Vol.,  cloA  gilt,  los.  bd.  Also  to  be  had  without  Appendix  or  Illustrations,  7s.  bd. 
Ward  and  Lock’s  Edition  is  a Genuine  Unabridged  Cruden,  and  the  most 
Complete  that  has  ever  been  issued  from  the  press.  In  addition  to  t)u  Concordance, 
this  Edition  comprises  Sixty  Pages  of  Wood  Engravings,  and  an  Appendix, 
specially  prepared  for  it,  entitled  “ The  Bible  Student’s  Handbook,”  containing 
much  Information  calculated  to  be  of  service  to  the  right  reading  and  under- 
standing of  the  divine  word. 

JOSEPHUS  (THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF).  A New 

Library  Edition  of  William  Whiston’s  Famous  Translation.  Containing ‘‘The 
Antiquities  '4'  the  Jews,”  and  ‘‘The  Wars  of  the  Jews.”  With  Life  of  the 
Author  and  Appendix,  Marginal  Notes  giving  Ae  Essence  of  the  Narrative,  and 
One  Hundred  Pages  of  Engravings.  In  One  handsome  Volume,  royal  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  71.  bd.-,  half-calf,  lar. 

‘‘The  present  c'dition  is  cheap  and  good,  being  clearly  printed,  and,  as  already 
remarked,  serviceably  embellished  with  views  and  object-drawmgs,  not  one  of 
which  is  irrelevant  to  the  matter.” — Daily  Telegraph. 


London : WARD,  LOCK <5p*  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


FAMILY  BIBLES  AND  POPULAR  COMMENTARIES. 


THE  ROYAL  ANTIQUE  EDITION  of  the  HOLY  BIBLE. 

With  Marginal  Notes  and  Reference^  Bible  Dictionary,  Historical  Connection 
between  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Coloured  Plates,  Maps,  Family  Register, 
&c.  Sumptuously  bound  in  deep  relief  leather  after  the  style  of  the  Early 
Wood  Carving.  Price  losr. 

The  Centre  Panel  of  the  beautiful  bindini;  of  this  Edition  of  the  Holy  Bible 
represents  R ubefts'  famous  picture  of  “ The  Descent  from  the  Cross  " and  at  each 
comer  there  are  Medallion  Portraits  oj  the  four  Evangelists.  The  design  and 
blocks  have  been  prepared  at  great  expetise  of  time  and  money, 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  CHRISTIAN  FAMILY  BIBLE. 

With  Marginal  Notes  and  References,  Complete  Bible  Dictionary,  Historical 
Treatise  connecting  Old  and  New  Testaments,  35  full-page  Coloured  Plates  and 
Maps,  Chronological  Tables,  Family  Register,  &c.  Handsomely  bound, 
morocco  full  gilt,  or  plain,  63J.  ; Persian,  sas.  6d.  ; French  morocco,  42s, 

The  Notes  to  this  New  and  Superb  Bible  will  be  found  at  once  full,  comprehen- 
sive, intelligible,  and  carefully  selected,  the  References  have  been  carefulfy  revised 
by  an  eminent  Clergyman,  tlu  Bible  Dictionary  has  been  thoroughly  corrected  and 
revised,  and  the  Chronological  Tables  will  be  found  accurate  and  reliable,  having 
been  also  carefully  revised, 

COBBIN’S  ILLUSTRATED  FAMILY  BIBLE  AND 

PEOPLE’S  COMMENTARY.  With  Family  Register,  many  Coloured  Plates, 
and  over  i.ooo  Engravings.  Cloth,  red  edges,  2if. ; half-bound,  red  edges, 
31J.  bd. ; and  morocco,  hard  grained,  35i.;  ditto,  illuminated,  38r.  W.;  morocco, 
gilt  edges,  42^.  ; Turkey  morocco,  521.  id. 

Trustworthy  in  explanations  and  attractive  in  form,  “ Cobbin's  Family  Bible" 
must  be  pronounced  by  far  the  Cluapest  ever  published.  The  Commentary,  by  one 
of  our  most  eminent  Biblical  Scholars,  will  be  found  complete;  and  the  Engravings, 
Plates,  and  Family  Register  unite  to  form  a Bible  suitable  for  all. 

THE  TEACHER’S  PICTORIAL  BIBLE  AND  BIBLE 

DICTIONARY.  With  many  Engravings  and  Maps,  and  the  most  approved 
Marginal  References,  and  Historical  and  Descriptive  Illustrations,  &c.  Cloth 
gilt,  js.  id.  ; French  morocco,  lor.  id.  ; half-calf,  los.  6d.  ; morocco,  15J. 

A BEAUTIFUL  EDITION  OF  THE  HOLY  BIBLE. 

With  Illustrations  selected  from  Raphael’s  Pictures  in  the  Vatican,  adapted  by 
Robert  Dudley,  superbly  printed  in  Tints,  with  Gold  Borders,  in  the  highest 
style  of  Art.  Cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  tor.  id. ; or  magnificently  bound  in  relievo 
leathes,  from  a Design  by  Owen  Jones,  2ir. ; with  rims  and  clasps,  31s.  id. 

COBBIN’S  PORTABLE  COMMENTARY.  With  15,000 

Notes,  Critical  and  Illustrative,  50.000  References,  Historical  Treatise  connect- 
ing the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  various  useful  Tables,  and  Nine  Coloured 
Maps.  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  3f.  id.  ; French  morocco,  blind,  gilt  edges,  51.;  French 
morocco,  circuit,  is.  id.-,  pigskin,  bevelled  boards,  blind,  gilt  edges,  6i.  id,\ 
French  morocco,  paste  grain,  is.  id.  ; Turkey  morocco  extra,  blind,  gilt  edges, 
ys.  : ditto,  limp,  blind,  gilt  edges,  -js.  ; ditto,  limp  circuit,  gilt  edges,  loi.  id. ; 
ditto,  antique,  red  and  gold  edges,  94. 

THE  ANALYTICAL  BIBLE.  With  5o,cxx)  References,  Ana- 
lytical Notes,  Historical  Connection  of  Old  and  New  Testaments,  various 
useful  Tables,  and  Nine  Coloured  Maps.  French  morocco,  54. ; ditto,  circuit, 
is,  id.  ; pigskin,  is.  id.  ; Turkey  morocco,  -js.  id.  ; ditto,  limp,  7J.  id. ; ditto, 
limp  circuit,  10s.  id. ; ditto,  antique  bevelled,  red  and  gold  edges,  gs.  ; cloth, 
gilt  edges,  3s.  id.  ; French  morocco,  paste  grain,  61.  id. 

THE  COMPANION  BIBLE.  With  Authentic  Notes  on  Oriental 
and  Scriptural  History,  Scenery,  and  Customs,  Engravings  and  Maps.  Cloth 
antique,  red  edges,  js.  id.;  French  morocco,  los.  id.;  pigskin,  141.;  Turkey 
morocco,  J5X. ; ditto,  antique,  i8r. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


STANDARD  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS. 


WARD  AND  LOCK’S 

CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE  SERIES. 

Price  Ohb  Shilling  each  ; or  neatly  bound,  cloth  gilt,  u.  6J. 


Under  ike  comprehensive  title.  "Thb  Christian  Knowledgb  Sbribs,”  u 
istued^  in  a seyits  of  well'Pyinted  volutnes^  published  at  a pnce  which  yendefs  thesH 
accessible  to  all.  the  works  of  those  great  and  good  men  who  have  devoted  their 
lives  and  energies  to  promoting,  in  their  writings,  the  highest  interests  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  by  explaining  and  elucidating  the  various  subjects  connected 
with  Religion  and  Christianity,  and  who  have  earned  a title  to  the  undying  grati- 
tude of  fosterity  by  engaging  heart  and  soul  in  the  great  work,  the  object  oj  which 
is  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man.” 

Confident  in  the  belief  that  to  very  large  numbers  these  works  will  be  thoroughly 
welcome  and  acceptable,  tlu  Editors  and  Publishers  have  umiertaken  the  enterprise 
oJ  indefinitely  extending  the  range  of  the  influence  of  these  works,  feeling  assured 
of  receiving  the  earnest  co-operation  and  assistance  of  all  good  men  in  diffusing, 
by  means  of  these  good  and  cheap  editions  of  excellent  books,  true  Christian.  Know- 
ledge. — 

1.  Paley’s  Evidences  of  Christianity.  With  Life,  Introduction, 

Analysis,  and  Notes. 

2.  Butler’s  Analogy  of  Religion  to  the  Constitution  and 

Course  of  Nature.  With  Life,  Introduction,  Notes,  &c. 

3.  Taylor’s  Holy  Living.  With  Life,  Introduction,  and  Notes. 

4.  Taylor’s  Holy  Dying.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  &c. 

5.  Doddridge’s  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul. 

With  Life,  Introduction,  and  Notes. 

6.  Paley’s  Natural  Theology.  With  Introduction,  Epitome,  and 

N otes. 

7.  Keith  on  Prophecy.  {By  special  arrangement  with  the  Anthor.) 

8.  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  With  Memoir  of  the  Author  by 

H.  W.  Dulckhn,  Ph.D.,  and  100  Illustrations. 

9.  Paley’s  Horae  Paulin®.  With  Introduction,  Epitome,  and  Notes. 


Hand  ctnd  Heart  says  : — “ The  publishers  well  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  com- 
munity for  this  noble  effort.  They  are  most  effectively  doing  the  work  of  a ‘Chiis- 
tian  Knowledge  Society,'  without  any  appeal  for  charitable  funds.  As  a self-sustain- 
ing agency  for  the  circulation  of  first-class  theological  works  we  gladly  commend 
this  ‘Christian  Knowledge  Series’  to  the  notice  of  all  our  readers.” 

Lloyd’s  Newspaper  — “We  can  assure  our  readers  that  the  get-up  of  the 

two  volumes  on  our  table  is  excellent,  and,  at  the  price,  wonderful.  The  notes  are 
short,  and  what  is  still  more  noticeable,  generally  to  the  point.  The  epitome  of  both 
volumes  is  excellently  conceived,  and  is  calculated  to  impress  the  book  deeply  on 
the  reader’s  mind.” 

The  Weekly  Times-. — “Every  young  man  or  young  woman,  every  one  who 
aspires  to  independent  thought,  should  be  students  of,  and  possessors  of,  these 
books.” 

UxT  The  Publishers  have  been  favoured  with  letters  from  some  of  the  highest 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  principal  Clergymen  of  every 
Denomination,  all  speaking  in  tlu  highest  terms  of  the  C hristian  Knowlbdgb 
Sbkiks. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  <5r*  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


USEFUL  AND  INSTRUCTIVE  BOOKS. 


KIRTON’S  STANDARD  RECITERS. 

Contaitung  over  Otu  Thousand  Choice  Selections  of  Prose  and  Poetical 
Recitations.  Readings.  a?td  Dialogues. 

Edited  by  J.  W.  KIBTON,  laL.D.,  Author  of  “ Buy  Your  Own  Oherrlea." 
Boards,  price  ss.  each ; cloth  gilt,  ir.  (>d.  each. 

I.  Kirton’s  Standard  Temperance  Reciter. 

а.  Kirton’s  Standard  Sunday  School  Reciter. 

3.  Kirton’s  Standard  Popular  Reciter. 

4.  Kirton’s  Standard  Comic  Reciter. 

5.  Kirton’s  Standard  Speaker  and  Elocutionist. 

б.  Kirton’s  Standard  Band  of  Hope  Reciter. 


Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  3f.  (id.  each. 

KIRTON’S  ELOCUTIONIST  AND  PUBLIC  SPEAKER. 

A Popular  and  Comprehensive  Guide  to  the  Art  of  Reading  and  Elocution. 
Illustrated  by  choice  Prose  and  Poetical  Pieces.  Suitable  for  Home,  School,  I 
and  Public  use.  1 

KIRTON’S  SOCIAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  RECITER.  A i 

Collection  of  Dialogues,  Recitations,  and  Readings  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  suit- 
able for  Temperance,  Band  of  Hope,  and  Sunday  School  Meetings. 


ODD  OR  EVEN.  A New  Copyright  Novel  by  Mrs.  Whitney, 

Author  of  “The  Gayworthys,”  &c.  In  Two  Vols.,  cloth,  price  lor.  (d. 

A DAY  OF  FATE.  A New  Copyright  Novel  by  Rev.  E.  P.  Roe, 

Author  of  “ From  Jest  to  Earnest,”  &c.  In  Two  Vols.,  cloth,  price  loi.  (d. 
REEDYFORD  ; or,  Creed  and  Character.  By  Rev.  Silas  K. 
Hocking,  Author  of  “ Her  Benny,”  “ Alec  Green,”  &c.  With  full-page  En- 
gravings. Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  3r.  (d, 

MOODY’S  TALKS  ON  TEMPERANCE.  ByD.  L.  Moody. 
Edited  byJ.W.  Kirton,  LL.D.,  Author  of  “Buy  yonr  Own  Cherries.”  In 
wrapper,  price  if.;  cloth  gilt,  is.  6d. 

INTOXICATING  DRINKS:  Their  History  and  Mystery.  By 
J.  W.  Kirton,  LL.D.  Boards,  price  if.;  cloth  gilt,  if.  6d. 

BEETON’S  PUBLIC  SPEAKER.  A Collection  of  the  Re- 
markable Speeches  of  the  World’s  Greatest  Orators.  Cloth  gilt,  3f.  6d, 


COOK’S  BOSTON  MONDAY  LECTURES. 

By  Rev.  JOSEPH  OOOE,  of  Boston,  U.S.A. 

Crown  8vo,  neat  cloth,  price  if.  each. 

I.  Biology  and  Transcendentalism. 

s.  God  and  the  Conscience,  and  Love  and  Marriage. 

3.  Scepticism  and  Rationalism,  &c. 

4.  Certainties  of  Religion  and  Speculations  of  Science. 

The  present  edition  has  been  carefully  prepared  with  the  intention  0/  offering 
these  remarkable  lectures  to  the  public  in  the  cheapest  and  most  available 
form,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  special  advantages  offered,  and  presented  by  me 
ether  edition,  will  be  appreciated.  Prospectus  post  free  on  application. 


London : WARD,  LOCK  dr*  CO.,  ScUisbury  Squart,  E.C. 


FOU  HOME  READING. 


THE  HOME  TREASURE  LIBRARY. 

Handsomely  bound,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  price  31,  6d,  each. 

It  it  the  intention  of  the  Publishers  that  a tone  of pure  morality  and  lofty  aim 
shall  characterise  the  v<ho‘e  of  the  volumes  in  thii  Library,  tuhile  at  the  same  tittu 
the  type,  paper,  and  binding  shall  be  of  the  best  description  ; this,  added  to  the 
1 Uustrations,  will  render  these  books,  both  as  to  interior  and  exterior,  everythtng 
that  could  be  desired,  and  worthy  of  a place  in  the  Library  of  evety  Home. 

I.  Shiloh.  By  Mrs.  W.  M.  L.  Jay.  With  Coloured  Illustrations. 

3.  The  Prince  of  the  House  of  David.  Coloured  Illustrations. 

3.  Miss  Edgeworth’s  Moral  Tales.  With  Coloured  Illustrations. 

4.  Miss  Edgeworth’s  Popular  Tales.  Coloured  Illustrations. 

5.  The  Throne  of  David.  By  Rev.  J.  H.  Ingraham.  Illustrated. 

6.  The  Pillar  of  Fire.  By  Rev.  J.  H.  Ingraham.  Illustrated. 

7.  Anna  Lee.  By  T,  S.  Arthur.  Illustrated. 

8.  The  Wide,  Wid«  World.  By  E.  Wetherell.  Coloured  Illusts 

9.  Queechy.  By  the  same.  With  Coloured  Illustrations. 

10.  Melbourne  House.  By  the  same.  Coloured  Illustrations. 

11.  Sceptres  and  Crowns,  and  The  Flag  of  Truce.  By  the  same. 

With  Coloured  Illustrations. 

12.  The  Fairchild  Family.  By  Mrs.  Sherwood.  Coloured  Illusts. 

13.  Stepping  Heavenward,  and  Aunt  Jane’s  Hero.  By  Mrs.  E. 

Prentiss.  With  Coloured  Illustrations, 

14.  Mabel  Vaughan.  By  Miss  Cumming,  Coloured  Illustrations. 

15.  Dunallan.  By  Grace  Kennedy.  Coloured  Illustrations. 

16.  Father  Clement.  By  the  same.  With  Coloured  Illustrations. 

17.  Holden  with  the  Cords.  By  Mrs.  Jay.  Coloured  Illustrations. 

18.  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.  By  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe.  With  a Sketch 

of  the  Life  of  Rev.  Josiah  Henson.  Coloured  and  other  Illustrations. 

19.  Barriers  Burned  Away.  ByE.  P.Roe.  Coloured  Illustrations, 

20.  Little  Women  and  Good  Wives.  By  Miss  Alcott.  With 

Coloured  Illustrations. 

21.  From  Jest  to  Earnest.  ByE.  P.  Roe.  Coloured  Illustrations. 

22.  Near  to  Nature’s  Heart.  By  E,  P.  Roe.  Coloured  Illustrations. 

23.  Opening  of  a Chestnut  Burr,  By  E.  P.  Roe.  Col.  lUust. 

24.  What  Can  She  Do  ? By  E.  P.  Roe.  Coloured  Illustrations. 

25.  The  Old  Helmet.  By  E.  Wetherell.  Coloured  Illustrations. 

26.  Daisy.  By  the  same.  With  Coloured  Illustrations, 

27.  A Knight  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Coloured  Illustrations. 

; 28.  Woman  our  Angel.  By  A.  S.  Roe.  Colourca  Illustrations. 

i 29.  The  Lamplighter.  By  Miss  Cumming.  Coloured  Illustrations, 

30.  A Face  Illumined.  By  E.  P.  Roe.  Coloured  Illustrations. 

31.  The  Story  of  Stories.  By  Mrs.  Leathley,  Illustrated. 

London:  WARD,  LOCK Ssp  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


ILLUSTRATED  GIFT  BOOKS. 


THE  GOOD  WORTH  LIBRARY, 


/*  Good  Worth  Library  no  works  havt  been  admitted  in  which  the  thru 
rtgutsiies  /or  good  worth  in  a book,— namely , the  promotion  of  knowledge,  the 
furtherance  oj  wisdom,  and  the  charm  of  amusement — are  not  combined,  and  whose 
perusal  will  not  satisfy  the  mind,  as  with  good,  wholesome  and  strengthening  food. 


Fully  Illustrated  and  handsomely  bound,  cloth  gilt,  sr.  (>d.  each. 

1.  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  from  this  World  to  that  which 

is  to  Come.  With  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  H.  W.  Dulckkn,  Ph.D.,  and 
loo  Illustrations  by  Thomas  Dalzikl,  Engraved  by  Dalzibl  Brothers. 

2.  The  Swiss  Family  Robinson  ; or,  The  Adventures  of  a Swiss 

Pastor  and  his  Family  on  an  Uninhabited  Island.  Translated  by  Henry 
Frith.  With  Coloured  Plates  and  upwards  of  200  Engravings. 

3.  Andersen’s  Stories  for  the  Young.  By  Hans  Christian 

Andersen.  With  many  full-page  and  other  Engravings. 

4.  Andersen’s  Popular  Tales  for  Children.  By  Hans  Christian 

Andersen.  With  many  full-page  and  other  Engravings. 

5.  Anne  and  Jane  Taylor’s  Poetry  for  Children.  Containing 

the  Original  Poems,  Hymns  for  Infant  Minds,  and  Rhymes  for  the  Nursery. 
With  many  Engravings. 

7.  Fifty  Celebrated  Women:  Their  Virtues  and  Failings,  and  the 

Lessons  of  their  Lives.  With  many  Engp-avings. 

8.  Fifty  Celebrated  Men  : Their  Lives  and  Trials,  and  the  Deeds 

that  made  them  Famous.  With  many  Engravings. 

9.  Robinson  Crusoe.  By  Daniel  Defoe.  With  Memoir  of  the 

Author  and  many  Engravings. 

10.  The  Wonders  of  the  World,  in  Earth,  Sea,  and  Sky.  By 

Uncle  John.  With  123  Engravings. 

11.  Evenings  at  Home;  or.  The  Juvenile  Budget  Opened.  By 

Mrs.  Barbauld  and  Dr.  Aiken.  With  many  Engravings. 

12.  The  Gentlemen  Adventurers  ; or,  Antony  Waymouth.  By 

W.  H.  G.  Kingston.  With  full-page  Engravings. 

13.  Sandford  and  Merton  (The  History  of).  By  Thomas  Day. 

With  100  Engravings  by  Dalzibl  Brothers. 

14.  The  Boy’s  Own  Sea  Stories.  Being  the  Adventures  of  a 

Sailor  in  the  Navy,  the  Merchant  Service,  and  on  a Whaling  Cruise.  Told 
by  Himself.  With  full-page  Engravings. 

16.  Great  Inventors:  The  Sources  of  their  Usefulness,  and  the  Re- 

sults of  their  Efforts.  With  109  Engravings. 

17.  The  Marvels  of  Nature;  or.  Outlines  of  Creation.  With  400 

Engravings  by  Dalzibl  Brothers. 

18.  The  Boy’s  Own  Book  of  Manufactures  and  Industries  of 

the  World.  With  365  Engravings  by  Dalzibl  Brothers. 


London  : WARD,  LOCK CO.,  Salisbury  Squart,  JLC. 


ILLUSTRATED  GIFT  BOOKS, 


Thk  Good  Worth  continued. 

19.  Famous  Boys,  and  How  they  Became  Famous  Men.  Wita 

many  Engravings, 

20.  Triumphs  of  Perseverance  and  Enterprise.  By  Thomas 

Cooper.  With  many  Engravings. 

21.  The  Crusades  and  Crusaders.  The  Story  of  the  Struggle  for 

the  Holy  Sepulchre.  ByJ.  G.  Edgar.  With  full-page  Engravings. 

22.  The  Merchant’s  Clerk ; or,  Mark  Wilton.  By  Rev.  C B. 

Tavler,  M.A.  With  full-page  and  other  Engravings. 

23.  The  Young  Marooners  ; or.  The  Adventures  ot  Robert  and 

Harold  on  the  Florida  Coast.  With  many  Engravings. 

24.  Holiday  House,  By  Catherine  Sinclair.  With  full-page 

Engravings. 

25.  The  Boy’s  Book  of  Modem  Travel  and  Adventure.  With 

many  Engravings. 

26.  Mary  Bunyan,  the  Blind  Daughter  of  John  Bunyan.  By  Sallie 

Rochester  Ford.  With  full-page  Engravings. 

27.  The  Scottish  Chiefs.  By  Jane  Porter,  With  full-page  En- 

gravings. 

30.  Life  Thoughts.  Gathered  from  the  Extemporaneous  Discourses 

of  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  With  Red  Border  Lines. 

31.  The  Christian  Life.  Bible  Helps  and  Counsels  for  Every  Day 

throughout  the  Year.  With  Red  Border  Lines. 

32.  The  Perfect  Life.  By  William  E.  Channing. 

33.  Sacred  Heroes  and  Martyrs.  By  J.  T.  Headley.  Revised 

and  Edited  by  J.  W.  Kirton,  LL.D,,  Author  of  “ Buy  your  Own 
Cherries.” 

34.  Religion  and  Science ; or.  The  Truth  Revealed  in  Nature  and 

Scripture.  By  Joseph  Le  Conte. 

35.  Getting  On  in  the  World;  or,  Hints  on  Success  in  Life.  By 

William  Mathews,  LL.D. 

36.  Household  Stories.  By  the  Brothers  Grimm,  W.  Hauff,  &c. 

With  numerous  Engravings, 


CHILDREN  AT  JERUSALEM  : A Sketch  of  Modem  Life  in 

Syria.  By  Mrs.  Holman  Hunt.  Elegantly  bound,  cloth  gilt,  coloured  edges, 
price  3s.  6d, 

LITERARY  CURIOSITIES  AND  ECCENTRICITIES. 

Collected  and  Edited  by  W.  A.  Clouston.  A Book  of  Anecdotes.  Laconic 
Saying]  and  Gems  of  Thought  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt, 
21.  bd. 

THE  TRUE  HISTORY  OF  A LITTLE  RAGAMUFFIN. 

By  James  Greenwood,  Author  of  “ Journeys  through  London,”  ‘‘A  Night 
In  a Workhouse,”  “ Silas  the  Conjuror,”  &a  With  full-page  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  price  3],  bd. 


London : WARD^  LOCK  is‘  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  R.C, 


ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS, 


THE  FAMILY  CIRCLE  LIBRARY. 


A Strut  of  Popular  Books,  specially  designed  for  Gifts  emd  Rewards,  and  for 
Family  Reading  and  Referewe. 


Fully  Illustrated  and  handsomely  bound,  cloth  gilt,  3*.  W.  each. 

1.  Margaret  Catchpole  (The  History  of).  By  Rev.  R.  COBBOLD. 

With  Coloured  Plates  and  other  Illustrations. 

2.  Beatrice ; or,  The  Unknown  Relatives.  By  Catherine  Sin- 

clair. With  Coloured  Plates. 

3.  Amy  and  Hester;  or,  The  Long  Holidays.  By  H.  A.  Ford. 

With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  many  Engravings. 

4.  Wonders  and  Beauties  of  the  Year.  Popular  and  Poetical 

Descriptions  of  the  Wild  Flowers,  Birds,  and  Insects  of  the  Months.  By 
H.  G.  Adams.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  many  Engravings. 

5.  Wonders  and  Curiosities  of  Animal  Life.  By  George 

Kbarley.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  many  Engravings. 

6.  Nature’s  Gifts,  and  How  we  Use  them.  A Familiar  Account 

of  our  Everyday  Wants,  Comforts,  and  Luxuries.  By  Gborgb  Dodd. 
With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  other  Illustrations. 

7.  Modem  Society;  or.  The  March  of  Intellect  By  Catherine 

SiNecAiR.  With  Coloured  and  other  Illustrations. 

i 8.  Herbert  Lovell ; or.  Handsome  He  who  Handsome  Does.  By 

Rev.  F.  W.  B.  Bouverie.  With  Coloured  and  other  Illustrations. 

9.  The  Sailor  Hero;  or,  The  Frigate  and  the  Lugger.  By  Captain 
Armstrong,  Author  of  “ The  Cruise  of  the  Daritig."  With  full-page 
Illustrations. 

10.  The  Cruise  of  the  “ Daring.”  A Tale  of  the  Sea.  By  Capt. 

Armstrong,  Author  of  “ The  Sailor  Hero.”  With  full-page  Illustrations. 

ir.  Life’s  Contrasts;  or,  The  Four  Homes.  By  Mrs.  Gother 
Mann.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  other  Illustrations. 

12.  Popular  Preachers  of  the  Ancient  Church  : Their  Lives  and 

their  Works.  By  Rev.  W.  Wilson.  With  Illustrations. 

13.  Edwin  and  Mary ; or.  The  Mother’s  Cabinet.  With  Coloured 

Frontispiece  and  ether  Illustrations. 

14.  The  Book  of  Children’s  Hymns  and  Rhymes.  With  Co- 

loi>"ed  Frontispiece  and  many  Engravings. 

15.  Locking  Heavenward  : A Series  «rf  Tales  and  Sketches  for  the 

Young.  By  Jane  C Simpson.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  many 
Engravings. 

16.  Character  and  Culture.  By  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  Canon 

Dale,  &c.  With  Passages  selected  from  the  Works  of  Eminent  Divines. 

17.  Pilgrims  Heavenward.  Essays  of  Counsel  and  Encourage- 

ment  for  the  Christian  Life.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  6-  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


FOR  E VER  Y HOME, 


Thb  Family  Circle  \a-b,v.k«^— continued. 

l8.  Preachers  and  Preaching,  in  Ancient  and  Modem  Times.  By 

the  Rev.  Henry  Christmas.  With  Portraits. 

19  Julamerk ; or,  The  Converted  Jewess.  By  Mrs.  Webb.  With 

Coloured  and  other  Illustrations. 

20.  Fern  Leaves  from  Fanny’s  Portfolio.  First  and  Second 

Series  Complete.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

21.  Orange  Blossoms  : A Book  for  All  who  have  Worn,  are  WeaT- 

ing,  or  are  likely  to  Wear  Them.  Edited  by  T.  S.  Arthur.  With 
numerous  Illustrations. 

22.  The  Martyrs  of  Carthage;  or.  The  Christian  Converts.  A 

Tale  of  the  Times  of  Old.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

23.  Modern  Accomplishments;  or.  The  March  of  Intellect.  By 

Catherine  Sinclair,  Author  of  “ Beatrice,”  “ Modem  Society,”  &c. 
With  Coloured  Plates. 

26.  Poe’s  Tales  of  Mystery,  Imagination,  and  Humour.  By 

Edgar  Allan  Poe.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

27.  Ballads  and  Poetical  Tales.  Selected  from  Percy,  Ritson, 

Evans,  Jamieson,  Scott,  &c. 

28.  Beeton’s  Book  of  Birds ; Showing  how  to  Rear  and  Manage 

them  in  Sickness  and  in  Health.  With  Coloured  Plates  by  Harrison  Weir, 
and  over  100  Engravings. 

29.  Beeton’s  Book  of  Poultry  and  Domestic  Animals  : How 

to  Rear  and  Manage  them  in  Sickness  and  in  Health.  With  Coloured 
Plates  by  Harrison  Weir,  and  over  100  Engravings. 

31.  Journeys  through  London  ; or.  Bye-ways  of  the  Modem 

Babylon.  By  James  Greenwood,  Author  of  “A  Night  in  a Workhouse,” 
&C.  With  12  double-page  Engravings. 

32.  Fanny  Fern’s  New  Stories  for  Children.  By  the  Author  of 

‘‘  Fern  Leaves.”  Illustrated. 

33.  Adventures  of  Captain  Hatteras.  Containing  “ The  English 

at  the  North  Pole,”  and  “The  Ice  Desert.”  By  Jules  Verne.  With 
Coloured  Plates. 

34.  Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea.  First  and 

Second  Series  Complete.  By  Jules  Verne.  With  Coloured  Plates. 

35.  The  Wonderful  Travels.  Containing  “Journey  into  the  In- 

terior of  the  Earth,”  and  “ Five  Weeks  in  a Balloon.  By  Jules  Verne. 
With  Coloured  Plates. 

36.  The  Moon  Voyage.  Containing  “From  the  Earth  to  the 

Moon,”  and  “Round  the  Moon.”  By  Jules  Verne.  With  Coloured 
Plates. 

37.  The  Boy’s  Handy  Book  of  Games  and  Sports.  With 

Hundreds  of  Illustrations. 

38.  The  Boy’s  Handy  Book  of  Natural  History.  With  about 

100  full-page  Engravings  by  W.  Harvey. 


London:  IVARE,  LOCK CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C, 


PURE  LITERATURE  BY  CHOICE  AUTHORS. 


THE  GOOD  TONE  LIBRARY. 


The  volumes  included  under  this  head  are  those  really  High-class  Works  which 
are  most  calculated  to  elevate  the  mind  and  give  a high  tone  to  the  character . Con- 
taining all  the  interest  of  a novel  without  the  objectionable  features  so  frequently 
attaching  to  that  class  of  literature,  these  Works,  designed  for  the  perusal  of  the 
Youth  of  Both  Sexes,  will  be  warmly  welcomed.  The  names  of  the  Authors  tore  in 
themselves  sufficient  evidence  of  careful  selection,  and  will  assure  the  public  that 

tod  taste  arid  purity  of  spirit  constitute  tlu  leading  features  of  the  “ Good  Tonb 
IBRARY.’* 


Post  8vo,  elegantly  bound,  cloth  gilt,  price  as.  (sd, 

1.  The  Prince  of  the  House  of  David.  By  Rev.  J.  H. 

Ingraham.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece. 

2.  The  Wide,  Wide  World.  By  Elizabeth  Wktherell.  With 

Coloured  Frontispiece. 

3.  Queechy.  By  Elizabeth  Wetherell.  With  Coloured 

Frontispiece. 

4.  Melbourne  House.  By  Elizabeth  Wetherell.  With 

Coloured  Fromispiece. 

5.  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.  By  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe.  With  Sketch  of 

the  Life  of  Rev.  Josiah  Hbnson.  Coloured  and  other  Illustrations. 

6.  Stepping  Heavenward.  By  E.  Prentiss.  With  Coloured 

Frontispiece. 

7.  History  of  the  Fairchild  Family.  By  Mrs.  Sherwood. 

With  Coloured  Frontispiece. 

8.  Anna  Lee  : the  Maiden,  the  Wife,  and  the  Mother.  By  T.  S. 

Arthur.  With  Illustrations. 

g.  Flower  of  the  Family.  By  E.  Prentiss.  With  Coloured 

Frontispiece. 

10.  From  Jest  to  Earnest.  By  E.  P.  Roe.  With  Coloured 

Frontispiece. 

11.  The  Throne  of  David.  By  Rev.  J.  H.  Ingraham.  Illustrated. 

12.  The  Pillar  of  Fire.  By  Rev.  J.  H.  Ingraham.  Illustrated. 

13.  Shiloh  ; or.  Without  and  Within.  By  Mrs.  W.  M.  L.  jAY. 

With  Coloured  Frontispiece. 

14.  Holiday  House.  By  Catherine  Sinclair.  With  Coloured 

Frontispiece. 

15.  Little  Women.  By  Louisa  M.  Alcott.  With  Coloured 

Frontispiece. 

16.  Good  Wives.  Sequel  to,  and  by  the  Author  of,  “Little  Women." 

With  Coloured  Frontispiece. 

17.  The  Lamplighter.  By  Miss  Cumming.  With  Coloured  Front- 

ispiece. 

18.  The  Old  Helmet.  By  the  Author  of  “ Queechy, ” &c.  With 

Coloured  Frontispiece. 

19.  Freston  Tower.  By  Rev.  R.  Cobbold,  Author  of  “ Margaret 

Catchpole,”  &c.  Illustrated. 
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POPULAR  BOOKS  BY  GOOD  AUTHORS. 


THE  FAMILY  GIFT  SERIES. 


A c)i*a^  unu  ef  Popular  Books,  suitable  for  Prizes  and  R emardt. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  2j.  6d.  each. 

1.  The  Swiss  Family  Robinson.  Translated  by  Henry  Frith. 

With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  over  aoo  Engravings. 

2.  Eunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  With  a Memoir  of  the  Author 

by  H.  W.  Dulcksn,  Ph.D.,  and  loo  Engravings. 

3.  Robinson  Crusoe.  By  Daniel  Defoe,  With  Biographical 

Sketch  of  the  Author,  and  many  Engravings. 

4.  The  History  of  Sandford  and  Merton.  By  Thomas  Day. 

With  too  Engravings  by  Dalzihl  Brothers. 

5.  Famous  Boys,  and  How  they  became  Great  Men.  By  the 

Author  of  “ Clever  Boys."  With  many  Illustrations. 

6.  Fifty  Celebrated  Women : Their  Virtues  and  Failings,  and 

the  Lessons  of  their  Lives.  With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 

7.  The  Gentlemen  Adventurers ; or,  Antony  Waymouth.  By 

the  late  W.  H.  G Kings  ion.  With  full-page  Engravings. 

8.  Evenings  at  Home  By  Dr.  Aikin  and  Mrs.  Barbauld. 

With  many  Illustrati<  .us. 

9.  The  Adventures  of  Captain  Hatteras.  By  Jules  Verne. 

Containing  “ Thf  English  at  the  North  Pole,’’  and  “The  Ice  Desert.” 
With  Coloured  fates. 

la  Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea.  First  and 
Second  Series  Complete.  By  Jules  Verne.  With  Coloured  Plates. 

11.  The  Wonderful  Travels.  Containing  “Journey  into  the  In- 

terior of  the  Earth,”  and  “ Five  Weeks  in  a Balloon.”  By  Jules  Verne. 
With  Coloured  Plates. 

12.  The  Moon  Voyage.  Containing  “From  the  Earth  to  the 

Moon,”  and  “ Round  the  Moon.”  By  Jules  Verne.  Coloured  Plates. 

13.  Getting  On  in  the  World;  or.  Hints  on  Success  in  Life.  By 

W.  Mathews,  LL.  D.  First  and  Second  Series  Complete. 

14.  The  Boy’s  Own  Book  of  Manufactures  and  Industries  of 

the  World.  With  365  Engravings. 

15.  Great  Inventors  : The  Sources  of  their  Usefulness,  and  the  Re- 

sults of  their  Efforts.  With  tog  Engravings. 

16.  Marvels  of  Nature;  or.  Outlines  of  Creation.  400  Engravings. 

17.  The  Boy’s  Own  Sea  Stories.  With  full-page  Engravings. 

18.  Household  Stories.  By  the  Brothers  Grimm,  W.  Hauff,  &c. 

With  many  Illustrations. 

19.  Fifty  Celebrated  Men  ; Their  Lives  and  Trials,  and  the  Deeds 

that  made  them  Famous.  With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 

20.  The  Wonders  of  the  World,  in  Earth,  Sea,  and  Sky.  With 

133  Engravings. 

21  The  Triumphs  of  Perseverance  and  Enterprise.  By  Thomas 

Cooper.  With  many  Engravings. 
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POPULAR  BOOKS  BY  GOOD  AUTHORS. 


The  Family  Gift  Series — contimui. 

32.  Keble’s  Christian  Year  : Thoughts  in  Vers#  for  the  Sundays  and 
Holy  Days  throughout  the  Year.  With  full-page  Engravings. 

23.  A Face  Illumined,  By  E.  P.  Roe,  Author  of  “From  Jest  to 

Earnest,”  &c. 

24.  The  Scottish  Chiefs.  By  Miss  Jane  Porter. 

25.  What  Can  She  Do  ? By  E.  P.  Roe,  Author  of  “ A Face 

Illumined,”  &c. 

26.  Barriers  Burned  Away.  By  the  Same. 

27.  Opening  of  a Chestnut  Burr,  By  the  Same. 

28.  Orange  Blossoms.  By  T.  S.  Arthur.  Illustrated. 

29.  Mary  Bunyan,  the  Blind  Daughter  of  John  Bunyan,  By 

Salub  Rochester  Ford.  With  full-page  Engravings. 

30.  The  History  of  Margaret  Catchpole.  By  Rev.  Richard 

^^'OBBOLD,  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

31.  Julamerk;  or.  The  Converted  Jewess.  By  the  Author  of 

“ Naomi."  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

32.  Herbert  Lovell ; or.  Handsome  He  who  Handsome  Does.  With 

numerous  Illustrations. 

33.  Amy  and  Hester ; or.  The  Long  Holidays.  Illustrated. 

34.  Edwin  and  Mary ; or.  The  Mother’s  Cabinet.  Illustrated, 

35.  Wonders  and  Curiosities  of  Animal  Life.  By  George 

Kearlev.  With  many  Engravings. 

36.  Wonders  and  Beauties  of  the  Year,  By  H.  G.  Adams. 

With  many  Engravings. 

37.  Modem  Society  ; or.  The  March  of  Intellect  By  Catherine 

Sinclair.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

38.  Beatrice  ; or,The  Unknown  Relatives.  By  Catherine  Sinclair. 

With  numerous  Illustrations. 

39.  Looking  Heavenward  : A Series  of  Tales  and  Sketches  for 

the  Young.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

40.  Life’s  Contrasts ; or.  The  Four  Homes.  Illustrated. 

41.  Nature’s  Gifts,  and  How  we  Use  Them.  With  numerous 

I Illustrations. 

42.  Pilgrims  Heavenward  : Essays  of  Counsel  and  Encouragement 

I for  the  Christian  Life. 

I 43.  The  Book  of  Children’s  Hymns  and  Rhymes,  Illustrated. 

I 44.  Preachers  and  Preaching,  m Ancient  and  Modem  Times. 
’ By  Rev.  Henry  Christmas.  With  Portraits. 

45.  Character  and  Culture.  By  the  Hon.  andRt.  Rev.  the  Bishop 

OF  Durham,  Canon  Dale,  &c. 

46.  Popular  Preachers  : Their  Lives  and  their  Works.  By  Rev. 

W.  Wilson.  With  Illustrations. 

47.  The  Boy’s  Handy  Book  of  Games  and  Sports.  With 

Hundreds  of  Illustrations. 

48.  The  Boy’s  Handy  Book  of  Natural  History.  With  about 

100  full-page  Engravings  by  W.  Harvey. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C, 


BOOKS  OF  HIGH  TONE. 


THE  LILY  SERIES. 

Price  Omi  Shilling  each.  Nicely  bound  for  Presents,  In  Improved  Binding, 
cloth  gilt,  iJ.  6d. ; ditto,  gilt  edges,  af. 

Forming  admirable  Volumes  for  Sohool  Frizes  and  Presents  te  Young  Ladies, 


Tht  design  of  this  Series  is  to  include  no  books  except  such  as  are  peculiarly 
adapted,  by  their  high  tone,  pure  taste,  and  thorough  principle,  to  be  rrarf  by  those 
persons,  young  and  old,  who  look  upon  books  as  upon  their  friends — only  worthy 
to  be  received  into  the  Family  Circle  for  their  good  gualities  and  excellent  cha- 
racters. So  mam  volumes  now  issue  from  the  press  low  in  tone  and  lax  in  morality 
that  it  is  especially  incumbent  on  all  who  would  avoid  the  taint  of  such  hurtful 
matter  to  select  carefully  the  books  they  would  themselves  read  or  introduce  to 
their  households.  In  view  of  this  design,  no  author  whose  name  is  not  a guarantee 
of  the  real  worth  and  purity  of  his  or  her  work,  or  whose  book  has  not  been  sub- 
jected to  a rigid  examination,  will  be  admitted  into  “ Thk  Lily  Ssriss.” 


1.  A Summer  in  Leslie  Goldthwaite’s  Life.  By  Mrs.  Whitney. 

Such  books  as  hers  should  he  in  every  household. 

2.  The  G ay  worthy  s:  A Story  of  Threads  and  Thrums.  By  Ditto. 

A work  to  be  read,  loaned,  re-read,  and  re-loaned. 

3.  Faith  Gartney’s  Girlhood.  By  Mrs,  Whitney. 

Mrs.  Whitney' s writings  have  amission,  which  is  to  make  the  world  better 
than  they  find  it. 

4.  The  Gates  Ajar.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 

A book  that  has  brought  happiness  to  many  a sorrowing  spirit. 

5.  Little  Women.  By  Miss  Alcott,  Author  of  “Good  Wives.” 

A book  which  all  girls  would  be  better for  reading. 

6.  Good  Wives.  Sequel  to  “ Little  Women.”  By  the  same, 

Ho  better  books  could  be  put  into  young  girls’  hands  than  “ Little  Women  ” 
and  “ Good  Wives." 

7.  Alone.  By  Marion  Harland,  Author  of  “ The  Hidden  Path.” 

Its  merits  consist  in  its  truthfulness  to  nature,  and  the  fervent  spirit 
which  animates  its  narration. 

8.  I’ve  been  Thinking.  By  A.  S,  Roe. 

Few  writers  excel  this  excellent  author  in  pure  simplicity  of  style,  natural 
interest,  and  truthfulness  of  narrative. 

g.  Ida  May.  By  Mary  Langdon. 

The  narrative  of  “ Ida  May  " is  one  of  intensest  interest. 

10.  The  Lamplighter.  By  Miss  Gumming. 

The  story  of  an  orphan  girl's  struggles  and  triumphs. 

11.  Stepping  Heavenward.  By  E.  Prentiss. 

Sh^ld  be  in  every  family.  Abounds  in  passages  of  deep  pathos  and  ten- 
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BOOKS  OF  PURE  TASTE. 

The  Lily  Series — continued. 

12.  Gypsy  Breynton.  By  the  Author  of  “The  Gates  Ajar.” 

Thi  **  Gypsy  **  books  are  charming  teaming, 

13.  Aunt  Jane’s  Hero.  By  the  Author  of  “ Stepping  Heayenward.»’ 

The  object  of  “ Aunt  Jane's  Hero  ” is  to  depict  a Christian  Home  whose 
happiness  flows  from  the  living  rock,  Christ  Jesus. 

14.  The  Wide,  Wide  World.  By  Miss  Wethkrell. 

Dear  to  every  girl  who  has  read  it. 

15.  Queechy.  By  the  Author  of  “ The  Wide,  Wide  Wo*ld." 

A fascinating  story,  fresh  and  true  to  life. 

16.  Looking  Round.  By  the  Author  of  “ I’ve  been  Thinking." 

His  books  are  just  the  sort  to  put  into  the  hands  of  youth. 

17.  Fabrics  : A Story  of  To-Day. 

Full  of  interest,  and  cannot  fail  to  secure  a wide  popularity. 

18.  Our  Village:  Tales.  By  Miss  Mitford. 

An  engaging  little  volume,  full  of feeling,  spirit,  and  variety. 

19.  The  Winter  Fire.  By  Rose  Porter. 

Cannot  fail  to  make  its  way  in  domestic  circles,  especially  where  religion  it 
held  to  be  of  the  first  moment, 

20.  The  Flower  of  the  Family.  By  Mrs.  E.  Prentiss. 

The"  Flower  of  the  Family  ” abounds  with  admirable  moral  lessons. 

21.  Mercy  Gliddon’s  Work.  By  the  Author  of  “ The  Gates  Ajar.” 

Earnest  in  tone  aTtd  interesting  in  style. 

22.  Patience  Strong’s  Outings.  By  Mrs.  Whitney. 

A more  wholesome  or  readable  book  it  would  be  aifficult  to  Jina. 

23.  Something  to  Do.  By  the  Author  of  “ Little  Women,”  &c. 

Miss  Alcott’s  writings  are  as  charmiTtg  in  style  as  they  are  pure  in  tone. 

24.  Gertrude’s  Trial.  By  Mary  Jefferis. 

This  book  has  pven  comfort  to  tnany  a sorrowittg  heart  and  counsel  to 
many  an  erring  soul. 

25.  The  Hidden  Path.  By  the  Author  of  “Alone.” 

An  extremely  interesting  story. 

26.  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.  By  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe.  Illustrated. 

Ho  work  of  fiction  has  ever  approached  the  popularity  of  “ Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin," 

27.  Fireside  and  Camp  Stories.  By  the  Author  of  “ Little  Women.” 

These  are  tales,  some  of  a stirring  and  some  <if  a dottusHc  character, 
suited  to  all  tastes. 

28.  The  Shady  Side.  By  a Pastor’s  Wife. 

A true  and  interesting  record  of  a young  parson’s  Ufe  and  troubles. 
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BOOKS  OF  REAL  WORTH. 


The  Lily  Series — continued. 

19.  The  Sunny  Side.  By  H.  Trusta. 

A worthy  companion  in  all  respects  to  the  popular  volume,  " The  Shady 
Side.'^ 

30.  What  Katy  Did.  By  SusAN  CooLiDGB. 

A pleasant  and  naturally  written  tale, 

31.  Fern  Leaves  from  Fanny’s  Portfolio.  By  Fanny  Fkrn. 

Fanny  Fern’s  inspiration  comes  from  nature. 

32.  Shadows  and  Sunbeams.  By  Fanny  Fern. 

She  dips  her  pen  in  her  heart  and  writes  out  her  own  feelings  and fancies. 

33.  What  Katy  Did  at  School.  By  Susan  Coolidge. 

A fascinating  work  for  girls. 

34.  Shiloh  ; or,  Without  and  Within.  By  Mrs.  W.  M.  L,  jAY. 

The  plot  is  interesting,  whilst  the  lessons  it  inculcates  should  mike  it  a 
wehome  addition  to  every  family  library. 

35.  The  Percys.  By  the  Author  of  “Stepping  Heavenward,”  &c. 

A picture  of  a genial,  happy  Christian  home,  saintly  without  being  sanc- 
timonious. 

36.  Gypsy’s  Sowing  and  Reaping.  By  E.  Stuart  Phelps. 

A domestic  story,  healthy  in  tone,  and  told  in  a lively  and  readable  style, 

37.  Gypsy’s  Cousin  Joy.  By  the  same. 

A Sequel  to  “ Gypsy  Breynton." 

38.  Gypsy’s  Year  at  the  Golden  Crescent.  By  the  same. 

A Sequel  to  " Gypsy’s  Cousin  Joy.” 

39.  Miss  Edgeworth’s  Moral  Tales. 

Remarkable  for  their  humane  sympathies  and  moral  tendencies." 

40.  Miss  Edgeworth’s  Popular  Tales. 

Miss  Edgeworth  is  the  author  of  works  never  to  be  forgotten,  of  works 
which  can  never  lose  their  standard  value  as  English  Classics. 

41.  The  Prince  of  the  House  of  David.  By  Rev.  J.  H.  Ingraham. 

Relates  with  deep  reverence  the  scenes  in  the  life  of  Jesus  of  Nasareih. 

42.  Anna  Lee.  By  T.  S.  Arthur, 

An  amusing  and  instructive  story,  conveying  some  valuable  lessons. 

43.  The  Throne  of  David.  By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Ingraham. 

The  aim  of  the  writer  is  to  invest  with  popular  interest  one  qf  the  most 
interesting  periods  of  Hebrew  History. 

44.  The  Pillar  of  Fire.  By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Ingraham. 

The  authors  aim  has  been  to  unfold  the  beauties,  riches,  eloouence  and 
grandeur  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  ’ 
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BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  AND  OLD. 


The  Lily  Series — continued. 

45.  Prudence  Palfrey.  By  T.  B.  Aldrich. 

Instructive  from  beeinning  to  end.  Ttu  author  sketehet  kit  characiert 
admirably, 

46.  A Peep  at  Number  Five.  By  H.  TrdstA. 

T he  sentiments  of  this  book  are  fare  and  the  language  good. 

47.  Maijorie’s  Quest.  ByjEANNisT.  GoULD. 

A capital  tale,  full  of  interest. 

48.  Our  Village  : Country  Pictures.  By  Miss  Mitford. 

The  descriptions  of  rural  Ufe  and  rural  scenery  in  this  work  »r*  very 
vivid  and  glowing. 

49.  Woman  Our  Angel.  Sequel  to  “Looking  Round.” 

In  thousands  of  families  A . S.  Roe's  books  are  read  and  rt-read  with 
profit  and  ever-increasing  delight, 

50.  How  Marjory  Helped.  By  M.  Carroll. 

A story  well  told,  artd  written  in  a religious  spirit. 

51.  Mabel  Vaughan.  By  the  Author  of  “The  Lamplighter.” 

It  is  a charming  story,  to  which  the  character  of  Rose  gives  the  same  1 
interest  aTtd  beauty  which  little  Gertrude  and  the  old  Lamplighter  give  f 
to  the  author’ s first  production. 

52.  Melbourne  House.  By  Author  of  “ The  Wide,  Wide  World.” 

Another  of  Miss  Warner’s  bright  and  beautiful  creationsi 

53.  Father  Clement.  By  Grace  Kennedy. 

Her  writings  are  of  a religious  tendency,  but  are  most  entertaining 
stories. 

54.  Dunallan.  By  Grace  Kennedy. 

Her  writings  possess  irresistible  charms  to  multitudes  readers. 

55.  From  Jest  to  Earnest.  By  Rev.  E.  P.  Roe. 

While  Mr.  Roe  tells  a story  admirably  well,  and  paints  with  the  skill  of  a 
master,  he  carefully  eschews  sensationalism. 

56.  Jessamine.  By  Marion  Harland. 

A sweet  and  interesting  story, 

57.  Miss  Gilbert’s  Career.  By  J.  G.  Holland. 

Dr.  Holland's  writings  are  remarkable  for  their  moral  purpose  and 
sympathetic  touches  of  character. 

58.  The  Old  Helmet.  By  the  Author  of  “The  Wide,  Wide  World.” 

The  story  is  admirably  told,  and  its  lessons  are  many  and  valuable, 

59.  Forging  their  Own  Chains.  By  C.  M.  Cornwall. 

The  characters  are  admirably  drawn,  acting  and  speaking  naturally  ; the 
book  conveys  some  valuable  lessons. 

60.  Daisy.  Sequel  to  “ Melboiune  House.”  By  E.  Wetherell. 

Leaves  nothing  to  bo  dostrod  save  a re-perusal.  Cheerful  asui  of  high 
purpose. 
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PURE  LITERATURE  FOR  ALL. 


The  Lily  Series — continutd. 

61.  Our  Helen.  By  Sophie  May. 

As  free  from  the  sensational  and  impossible  at  could  be  desired,  and  at  the 
tame  time  full  of  interest. 

62.  That  Lass  o’  Lowrie’s.  By  F.  H.  Burnett. 

One  of  the  sweetest  tales  ever  written. 

63.  The  Years  that  are  Told.  By  the  Author  of  “The  Winter  Fire.” 

Unexceptionable  as  regards  moral  principle  and  refinement  of  tent. 

64.  Near  to  Nature’s  Heart.  By  Rev.  E.  P.  Roe. 

T!u  high  and  wholesome  lesson  of  each  of  this  author's  works  is  not  for  a 
moment  left  in  doubt  or  obscurity. 

65.  Esther  Douglas,  and  other  Stories.  By  Mary  Baskin. 

A story  by  a new  author,  worthy  of  acceptance  by  all  readers. 

66.  A Knight  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  Rev.  E.  P.  Roe. 

Contains  the  elements  of  perfect  work,  clearness  and  brilliancy  of  style, 
beauty  of  expression,  a good  plot,  arid  a most  excellent  moral. 

67.  Released.  By  the  Author  of  “ Esther  Douglas." 

A most  interesting  story,  with  a high  moral  tone, 

68.  Quinnebasset  Girls.  By  Rose  Porter. 

A most  delightful  story  for  girlhood. 

69.  Helen.  By  Maria  Edgeworth. 

The  most  popular  of  Miss  Edgeworths  brilliant  novels, 

70.  The  Fairchild  Family.  By  Mrs.  Sherwood. 

Intended  to  show  the  importance  and  effects  of  a religious  education. 

71.  Freston  Tower.  By  the  Author  of  “ Margaret  Catchpole.” 

An  interesting  story  of  the  times  of  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

72.  Godwyn’s  Ordeal.  By  Mrs.  J.  Kent  Spender. 

A tender  and  graceful  story,  thoroughly  high  and  pure  in  tone  and  ptssfose. 

73.  Madeleine  : A Story  of  French  Love. 

A singularly  pure  and  interesting  story. 

About  Two  Million  Voliunes  of  the  LILY  SERIES  have  been  sold  In  Great 
Britain  and  the  Colonies.  No  Series  of  Books  has  ever  attained  such 
a large  sale,  and  public  appreciation  Is  the  best  test  of  success. 


LILY  SERIES  DOUBLE  VOLUMES. 

Fancy  boards,  price  as.  each. 

I.  Barriers  Burned  Away.  By  E.  P.  Roe,  Author  of  “ From 

Jest  to  Earnest.” 

a.  The  Opening  of  a Chestnut  Burr.  By  E.  P.  Roe,  Author  of 

“ Barriers  Burned  Away.” 
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SCRIPTURE  TEXT  BOOKS. 


TEXT  BOOKS. 


TJust  attractive  Volumes  have  more  than  a passing  interest  as  elegant  and 
appropriate  Presents.  Each  contains  a Quotation  for  every  day  from  Scripture^ 
or  from  the  works  of  the  greatest  thinkers  and  poets. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  TEXT  BOOK  AND  BIRTHDAY 

REMEMBRANCER.  A Book  of  Sacred  Counsel  and  Reflections  for  Every 
Day  in  the  Year.  With  Interleaved  Pages  for  recording  Birthdays  and  Regis- 
tering Thoughts  and  Events  of  Every  Day.  In  handsome  binding,  cloth  gilt 
extra,  red  burnished  edges,  price  sr. 

BIRTHDAY  TREASURE  SERIES, 

Demy  32100,  cloth,  each  ir. ; cloth,  gilt  edges,  is,  6d. ; full  calf,  ivory  enamel, 
morocco,  or  russia,  2s.  6d, ; full-calf  circuit,  or  morocco  circuit,  4/. 

I.  The  Christian  Daily  Text  Book  and  Birthday  Record. 

I 2.  The  Christian  Daily  Treasure  Book  of  Sacred  Verse  and 

Holy  Counsel,  with  Birthday  Souvenir. 

3.  Golden  Truths  and  Birthday  Note  Book. 

4.  Shakespeare  Daily  Gem  Book  and  Journal  for  Birthdays. 

5.  The  Child’s  Own  Daily  Text  Book  and  Birthday  Register. 

6.  The  Loving  Record  ; or,  Poetic  Remembrancer  of  Anniversaries 

of  Wedding  Days,  Birthdays,  &c.,  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year. 

7.  The  Christian  Year  Birthday  Book.  Selections  for  Every  Day 

from  Keble’s  “Christian  Year,”  with  Birthday  Register. 

8.  The  Bunyan  Text  Book  and  Birthday  Remembrancer. 

Quotations  for  Every  Day  from  the  Works  of  John  Bunyan, 

MINIATURE  TEXT  BOOKS. 

Demy  semo,  cloth  gilt,  price  6d.  each. 

1.  The  Miniature  Text  Book. 

2.  The  Miniature  Treasure  Book. 

3.  The  Miniature  Book  of  Golden  Truths, 

4.  The  Miniature  Shakespeare  Gem  Book. 

5.  The  Miniature  Child’s  Own  Daily  Text  Book. 


THE  LANGUAGE  AND  POETRY  OF  FLOWERS.  Wlth 

Coloured  Plates  and  many  other  Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  red 
edges,  as.  6sf. 

THF  LANGUAGE  OF  FLOWERS,  With  Coloured  Frontis. 
pi  A.,  and  other  Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  if. ; Pocket  Edition,  demy 
3amo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  6d. 

THE  POETRY  OF  FLOWERS.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece 

and  other  Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  if. ; Pocket  Edition,  demy  aamo, 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  td. 


Ltndon:  WARD,  LOCK  <Sr*  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 


THE  SWISS  FAMILY  ROBINSON.  Specially  Translated 

and  Compiled  from  the  Best  Original  Editions,  by  Hhnry  Frith.  Hand- 
lomely  bound,  cloth  gilt,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  with  Coloured  Plates  and 
aoo  Engravings,  price  7J.  td. 

ANDERSEN’S  FAIRY  TALES.  By  Hans  Christian  An- 
dersen With  Fourteen  Coloured  Pictures,  100  full-page  and  other  Engravings, 
and  Life  of  the  Author.  Handsomely  bound,  cloth  gilt,  bevelled  boards,  gilt 
edges,  price  6d. 

THE  OLD  FAVOURITE  FAIRY  TALES.  With  Coloured 

Pictures  and  300  other  Illustrations  by  eminent  Artists.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  js.  td. 

DON  QUIXOTE  DE  LA  MANCHA.  With  Coloured  Pictures 

and  nearly  700  Engravings.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges, 
^s.  6d. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE  (Life  and  Adventurer  of).  With 

Memoir  of  the  Author.  Illustrated  with  Coloured  Pictures,  separate  Plates  on 
tinted  paper,  and  many  Woodcuts  in  the  text.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  bevelled 
boards,  gilt  edges,  js.  6d. 

WILD  SPORTS  OF  THE  WORLD.  A Book  of  Natural 

Hi.story  and  Adventure.  By  James  Greenwood.  With  Coloured  Plates  and 
many  Engravings.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  js.  6d. 

ICE  WORLD  ADVENTURES;  or,  Voyages  and  Travels  in  the 

Arctic  Regions.  By  James  Mason.  With  37  full-page  Plates  on  toned  paper. 
Map  of  the  Arctic  Regions,  and  numerous  Engravings  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  price  $s, 

THE  BOY’S  HANDY  BOOK  OF  GAMES,  SPORTS, 

PASTIMES,  and  AMUSEMENTS.  A Complete  Cyclopaedia  of  Boyish 
Recreative  Pursuits  of  every  description.  With  Hundreds  of  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  price  sr. 

THE  BOY’S  HANDY  BOOK  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Edited  by  H.  W.  Dulcken,  Ph.D.  With  Coloured  Plates  and  about  100  full- 
page  Engravings  by  W.  Harvey,  and  others.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges, 
price  Sf. 

THE  CHILD’S  POPULAR  FAIRY  TALES,  told  for  the 

Hundredth  Time.  By  H W.  Dulcken,  Ph.D.  With  16  Coloured  Pictures 
and  276  other  Illustrations.  Imperial  i6mo,  cloth  gilt,  red  edges,,  price  5r. 

ANDERSEN’S  POPULAR  TALES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

With  many  full-page  and  other  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3J.  6d,; 
with  Coloured  Plates  and  other  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  sr. 

ANDERSEN’S  STORIES  FOR  THE  YOUNG.  With  many 

full-page  and  other  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3^.  6d.  ; with  Coloured 
Plates  and  other  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  5^. 

SACRED  STORIES  FOR  SUNDAY  HOURS  ; or.  Scrip- 

ture  Narratives  from  the  Old  Testament.  With  Coloured  Pictures  and  85 
Engravings.  Imperial  i6mo,  cloth  gilt,  3^.  6d. 

THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD;  or.  The  Story  of  Jesus  and  His 

Apostles,  for  the  Young.  With  Coloured  Pictures  and  other  Illustrations. 
Imperial  i6mo,  cloth  gilt,  ar.  6d. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  &•  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 
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PICTURE  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 


DOMESTIC  ANIMALS  AND  THEIR  HABITS.  With 

Coloured  Illustrations,  and  Descriptive  Matter  by  H.  W.  Dulcken,  Ph.D., 
Intended  to  serve  as  an  Introduction  to  Natural  History.  Fcap,  folio,  cloth 
gilt,  IS,  ad. ; wrapper  boards,  fo. 

WILD  ANIMALS  AND  THEIR  HOMES.  With  Coloured 
Illustrations.  Descriptive  Matter  by  H.  W.  Dulcken,  Ph.D.,  intended  to 
serve  as  an  Introduction  to  Natural  History.  Fcap.  folio,  cloth  gilt.  7X.  6d.: 
wrapper  boards,  6f.  *•  > / 

AUNT  FANNY’S  PRETTY  PICTURE  BOOK.  With  full- 

page  Illustrations  printed  in  Colours.  Cloth  gilt,  ^s.  6.f. ; or  mounted  on  linen,  $s. 

AUNT  FANNY’S  NURSERY  TALES  AND  RHYMES. 

With  Illustrations  in  Colours.  Cloth  gilt,  3J.  6d. ; or  mounted  on  linen,  5s. 

AUNT  FANNY’S  PICTURE  PRESENT  BOOK.  With 

many  Illustrations  printed  in  Colours.  Cloth  gilt,  sr. 

CHILD’S  OWN  BOOK  OF  SCRIPTURE  PICTURES, 

Old  Testament.  With  over  100  Illustrations,  Folio,  wrapper  boards,  ax.  i 
cloth  gilt,  3X.  6d. 

CHILD’S  OWN  BOOK  OF  SCRIPTURE  PICTURES, 

New  Testament.  With  over  100  Illustrations.  Folio,  wrapper  boards,  3X.; 
cloth  gilt,  3X.  6d. 

THE  CHILD’S  FAMOUS  PICTURE  BOOK.  With  over 

400  Pictures.  Cloth  gilt,  3X.  6d. ; picture  boards,  3X. 

THE  CHILD’S  WONDER  PICTURE  BOOK.  With  Hun- 

dreds  of  Illustrations.  Cloth  gilt,  3X.  6d. ; picture  boards,  3X. 

THE  ANIMAL  PICTURE  BOOK  for  Kind  Little  People. 

With  large  Coloured  Pictures.  Cloth,  31.  6d,  • extra  cloth  gilt,  5X. 

THE  BOOK  OF  ANIMALS.  With  Nine  Coloured  Illustrations 

by  Harrison  Weir,  and  many  Engravings.  Cloth,  3X.  6d. 

THE  ROYAL  COLOURED  PICTURE  BOOK.  Coloured 
Pictures  and  other  Illustrations.  Folio,  picture  boards,  3s.  6d.;  cloth  gilt,  5X, 
Indestructible  Edition,  boards,  6x.  ; cloth  gilt,  yx.  6a. 

THE  ROYAL  PICTORIAL  STORY  BOOK.  With  Coloured 

Pictures  and  other  Illustrations.  Folio,  picture  boards,  3X.  6d. ; cloth  gilt,  5X. 
Indestructible  Edition,  boards,  6x. ; cloth  gilt,  yx.  6d. 

THE  ROYAL  NURSERY  PICTURE  BOOK.  Containing 
48  pages  of  Coloured  Pictures,  and  64  pages  of  descriptive  Letterpress  and 
Engravings.  Folio,  picture  boards,  6x.;  cloth  gilt,  7s,  6d. 

THE  PRINCESS  PICTURE  BOOK.  With  Coloured  and 
other  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  boards,  ix.;  cloth  gilt,  ix.  6<^.;  Indestructible 
Edition,  boards,  ax.;  cloth  gilt,  ax  6d. 

THE  CHILD’S  OWN  PICTURE  MUSIC  BOOK  OF 

NURSERY  SONGS  and  RHYMES.  Imp.  i6mo,  bds.,  ix.  W.;  cloth  gilt,  ax.  6rf. 

THE  CHILD’S  OWN  PICTURE  MUSIC  BOOK  OF 

SACRED  and  MORAL  SONGS.  Imp.  i6mo,  boards,  is.6d.;  cloth  gilt,  2s.td. 

THE  PRETTY  GIFT  BOOK.  Illustrated.  Picture  boards, 

ax.  6d. ; cloth  gilt,  3X.  6d. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  dr*  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


GOOD  BOOKS  FOR  LITTLE  PEOPLE. 


WARD,  LOCK  & CO.’S  “GOOD  AIM”  BOOKS. 


Th*  ftature  of  this  series  of  Boohs  is  to  encourc^e  in  childJwd  a spirit  of  love, 
gentleness,  and  cheerfulness,  whiU  affording  amusement  and  interest. 


Elegantly  bound,  cloth  gilt,  price  is.  each. 

1.  The  Original  Poems  for  Children.  By  Ann  and  Jane 

Taylor.  Illustrated. 

2.  The  Basket  of  Flowers.  Illustrated. 

3.  Ellen’s  Idol.  By  E.  S.  Phelps,  Author  of  “The  Gates  Ajar.” 

With  Frontispiece. 

5.  Sermons  on  the  Wall.  By  John  Tillotson.  Illustrated. 

6.  Goldy  and  Goldy’s  Friends.  By  MaryDensel.  Illustrated. 

7.  The  One  Thing  Needful ; or,  Ethel’s  Pearls.  Illustrated. 

12.  The  Orphan  Boy;  or,  From  Peasant  to  Prince.  Illustrated, 

13.  Tom,  Tom,  the  Printer’s  Son  : A Boy’s  Story.  Illustrated. 

14.  Only  a Dandelion.  By  the  Author  of  “ Stepping  Heavenward.” 

15.  Follow  Me.  By  the  Same.  Illustrated. 

16.  New  Year’s  Bargain.  By  Susan  Coolidge.  Illustrated. 

17.  In  the  Beginning;  or.  From  Eden  to  Canaan.  Illustrated. 

18.  Conquerors  and  Captives;  or.  From  David  to  Daniel.  Ditto. 

19.  The  Star  of  Promise  ; or.  From  Bethlehem  to  Calvary.  Ditto. 

20.  The  History  of  the  Robins.  Illustrated. 

21.  Hymns  for  Infant  Minds.  By  Ann  and  Jane  Taylor. 

Illustrated. 

22.  Rhymes  for  the  Nursery.  By  Ann  and  Jane  Taylor. 

Illustrated. 

23.  Little  Susy’s  Six  Birthdays.  By  the  Author  of  “ Stepping 

Heavenward.”  With  many  Engravings. 

24.  Little  Susy’s  Little  Servants.  By  the  Author  of  “ Stepping 

Heavenward.”  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  many  Engravings. 

25.  Little  Susy’s  Six  Teachers.  By  the  Author  of  “ Stepping 

Heavenward.”  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  many  Engravings. 

26.  On’y  a Penny  ; or.  One  of  the  Least  of  These.  By  the  Author 

of  “ A Trap  to  Catch  a Sunbeam.”  With  many  Illustrations. 

27.  The  Contented  Home,  By  the  Author  of  “ The  Basket  of 

Flowers.” 

28.  Help  One  Another ; or.  The  Way  to  be  Happy.  Illustrated. 

29.  Buried  in  the  Snow  ; A Tale  of  the  Mountains.  Illustrated. 

30.  The  Lost  Child  ; or,  A Mother’s  Love.  Illustrated. 

31.  Summer  House  Stories.  By  Miss  M.  A.  Paull.  Illustrated. 
3a.  The  Child’s  Own  Book  of  Poetry,  Profusely  Illustrated. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  dr*  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


PRETTY  GIFT  BOOKS. 


THE  PLAY-HOUR  PICTURE  BOOKS. 

Large  4to,  very  handsomely  bound,  cloth  gilt  extra,  price  each. 

I.  Nurseiy  Rhymes,  ABC  Book.  With  58  Coloured  and  47 

Plain  Illustrations. 

3*  Little  Tot’s  Pleasure  Book.  With  42  Coloured  Illustrations 
_ (many  full-page). 

4.  Child’s  Own  Picture  Book  of  Animals.  With  34  Coloured 

Illustrations  (22  fuil*page)  and  56  Engravings. 

5.  The  Nursery  Friend.  With  24  full-page  Coloured  Illustrations. 


THE  “LITTLE  PET"  SERIES. 

Imperial  i6mo,  boards,  2s,  each;  New  Binding,  cloth  and  silver,  2S.  W. 

1.  Our  Little  Pet’s  Own  Picture  Book.  With  160  Illustrations, 

2.  New  Comical  Nursery  Rhymes  and  Stories.  Illustrated. 

3.  Pretty  Little  Lessons  for  Pretty  Little  Children.  Illustrated. 

4.  Easy  Tales  and  Pleasant  Stories.  With  200  Engravings. 

5.  Bible  Sketches  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Illust. 

6.  Sacred  Readings  for  Young  Children.  With  60  Engravings. 

8.  The  Child’s  Own  Book  of  Pictures,  Tales,  and  Poetry. 

9.  Favourite  Nursery  Rhymes  for  Nursery  Favourites.  Illust.  , 

10.  Merry  Rhymes  and  Stories  for  Merry  Little  Learners. 


THE  LOTTIE  LIGHTHEART  SERIES. 

Picture  boards,  2s. ; cloth  gilt,  ar.  6d. 

1.  Brave  Old  Ballads.  With  Coloured  Plates. 

2,  Robin  Hood,  and  other  Ballads.  With  Coloured  Plates. 

I 3.  Moral  Nursery  Tales  for  Children.  With  many  Illustrations. 

4.  Children’s  Nursery  Tales.  With  many  Illustrations. 

5.  Charlie  and  Rosie.  With  about  too  Illustrations. 

6.  Lottie  Lightheart.  With  about  100  Pictures. 

7.  The  Happy  Home  Picture  Book.  With  too  Illustrations, 
k Sunny  Child  Life.  With  about  100  Illustrations. 


HANS  ANDERSEN’S  STORY  BOOKS. 


Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  Coloured  Plates  and  other  Illustrations,  price  i*.  each. 


1.  The  Christmas  Trek, 

2.  The  Garden  op  Paradise. 

3.  The  Willow  Trek. 

4.  The  Silent  Book. 

5.  The  Little  Mermaid. 

II.  What 


6.  The  Silver  Shilling. 

7.  The  Snow  Queen. 

8.  The  Ice  Maiden. 

9.  Little  Ida’s  Flowers. 

10.  Little  Tuk. 

THE  Moon  Saw. 


BIBLE  STEPS  FOR  LITTLE  PILGRIMS;  or.  Scripture 

Stories  for  Children.  With  Coloured  Plates  and  other  Illustrations,  price  6rf. 
I.  The  Story  of  the  Creation  and  the  Deluge. — 2.  The  Story  op 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.— 3.  The  Story  of  Joseph  and  his  Brothers.— 
4,  The  Story  op  Moses. — 5.  The  Story  of  the  Judges. — 6.  The  Story  op 
David. — 7.  The  Story  of  the  Prophets. — 8.  The  Life  op  Jesus. — 9.  Stories 
OP  THE  Parables.  — 10.  Stories  op  the  Miracles,  — ii.  Stories  of  the 
Apostles. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  dr*  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


GIFT  BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


THE  DAISY  MAYFIELD  SERIES. 

In  picture  boatrds,  3X.  each  ; or  cloth  gilt,  sx. 

1.  The  Children’s  Story  Book  of  Pictures,  Poetry,  and  Music. 

With  aoo  Illustrations. 

2.  Merry  Sunbeams.  With  200  Illustrations. 

3.  The  Child’s  Own  Birthday  Present  Book.  400  Illustrations. 

4.  The  Mayflower  Picture  Book.  Profusely  Illustrated. 

5.  The  Pleasant  Hour  Picture  Book.  Profusely  Illustrated. 


THE  CHILDREN’S  FORGET-ME-NOT.  Containing  Stories 
of  the  Months,  Tales  about  Animals,  Seaside  Ditties,  &c.,  with  upwards  of  100 
large  Engravings.  Boards,  ax.  6d  ; cloth  gilt,  3X.  6d. 

ANN  and  JANE  TAYLOR’S  POETRY  for  CHILDREN. 

Containing  the  Original  Poems,  Hymns  for  Infant  Minds,  and  Rhymes 
FOR  THE  Nursery.  With  full-page  and  other  Engravings.  Crown  8vo,  hand- 
somely bound,  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d. 

BIBLE  STEPS  FOR  LITTLE  PILGRIMS;  or,  Scripture 

Stories  for  Little  Folks.  Beautifully  Illustrated  with  Coloured  Pictures  and  135 
full-page  and  other  Engravings.  Imperial  i6mo,  cloth  gilt,  price  sx. 


The  CHILDREN’S  SERIES  of  ILLUSTRATED  GIFT  BOOKS. 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth  gilt,  picture  on  cover,  3X.  6d.  each. 

1.  Moral  Nursery  Tales  for  Children.  By  the  Author  of  “The 

Golden  Harp.”  With  many  Engravings. 

2.  The  Children’s  Picture  Gift  Book  of  Music  and  Song.  With 

many  Engravings.  (Also  in  picture  boards,  ax.  6d.) 

3.  Chats  about  Animals  and  Birds.  By  Mercie  Sunshine, 

Author  of  “The  Sunny  Holidays,”  &c.  Beautifully  Illustrated. 

4.  The  Sunny  Holidays  ; or,  The  Adventures  of  the  Allen  Family. 

By  Mercie  Sunshine.  Beautifully  Illustrated. 

5.  The  Book  of  Brave  Old  Ballads.  With  Coloured  Illustrations 

by  Sir  John  Gilbert. 

6.  Harry’s  Ladder  to  Learning.  Coloured  and  other  Illustrations. 


THE  SUNBEAM  PICTURE  BOOK  SERIES. 


Imperial  i6mo,  picture  boards,  ax. ; cloth  gilt,  3X.  (Those  marked  thus 
boards,  ax.  6/i.  ; cloth  gilt,  3X.  6d  ) 

1.  The  Primrose  Picture  Book.  With  nearly  200  Pictures, 

2.  My  Little  Friend.  With  nearly  200  Engravings. 

3.  The  Daisy  Picture  Book.  With  about  200  Illustrations. 

4.  The  Keepsake  Picture  Book.  With  20u  Illustrations. 

5.  The  Golden  Story  Book.  With  200  Illustrations. 

6.  The  Sunbeam  Picture  Book.  With  200  Illustrations. 

*7.  Golden  Childhood,  Midsummer,  t88o.  With  200  Illustrations. 
The  Fireside  Picture  Book.  With  200  Illustrations. 


Lothian:  WARD,  LOCK  CO.,  Soli  bury  Square,  E.C. 


PRETTY  GIFT  BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


THE  MERCIE  SUNSHINE  SERIES. 

Ornamental  boards,  price  One  Shilling  per  volume ; or  cloth  gilt,  price  at. 

1.  Mercie  Sunshine’s  Chats  about  Animals.  Illustrated. 

2.  Mercie  Sunshine's  Chats  about  Birds.  Profusely  Illustrated. 

3.  The  Sunny  Home.  By  Mkrcie  Sunshine.  Illustrated. 

4.  The  Shilling  Nursery  Rhymes  for  Children.  Illustrated. 

5.  The  Shilling  Nursery  Rhymes  and  Stories.  Illustrated. 

6.  The  Shilling  Funny  Nursery  Rhymes.  Illustrated. 

7.  Old  Nursery  Tales.  With  Coloured  and  other  Illustrations. 

8.  The  Cinderella  Nursery  Story  Book.  With  Illustrations. 

9.  Nursery  Stories  and  Pictures  for  the  Young.  Illustrated. 

10.  Nursery  Songs.  With  Coloured  and  other  Illustrations. 

11.  Nursery  Ballads.  With  Coloured  and  other  Illustrations. 

12.  Nursery  Stories.  With  Coloured  and  other  Illustrations. 

13.  Sunny  Hours.  By  Mercie  Sunshine.  Profusely  Illustrated. 

14.  Wonderful  Days;  or,  Stories  for  the  ^.ittle  Ones.  Illustrated. 

15.  Wonderful  Deeds.  With  Coloured  and  other  Illustrations. 

16.  Wonderful  Lives.  With  Coloured  and  other  Illustrations. 

17.  The  Wonderful  Story;  or,  The  Life  of  Jesus  for  the  Little 

Ones.  With  Coloured  and  other  Illustrations. 

18.  Wonderful  Sayings.  With  Coloured  and  other  Illustrations. 

19.  The  Children’s  Picture  Annual.  Third  Series.  Illustrated. 

20.  The  Children’s  Picture  Annual.  Fourth  Series.  Illustrated. 


THE  GOOD  GIFT  LIBRARY  FOR  LITTLE  PEOPLE. 

Elegantly  bound,  cloth  gilt,  price  6d,  each  ; ornamental  wrapper,  -^d. 

There  are  no  books  more  suitable  for  children  than  these,  Qf  a high  moral 
ioHCt  they  impart  a reveretice  and  love  for  the  Creator  and  HTs  works,  while  their 
cheapness  brings  them  within  the  reach  of  all. 


1.  Little  Susy’s  Little  Servants,  ist  Series.  By  the  Author  of 

“ Stepping  Heavenward.” 

2.  Little  Susy’s  Little  Servants.  2nd  Series.  By  the  same. 

3.  Little  Susy’s  Birthdays,  ist  Series.  By  the  same. 

4.  Little  Susy’s  Birthdays.  2nd  Series.  By  the  same, 

5.  Little  Susy’s  Teachers,  ist  Series.  By  the  same. 

6.  Little  Susy’s  Teachers.  2nd  Series.  By  the  same. 

7.  Original  Poems.  1st  Series,  By  Ann  and  JANE  TAYLOR. 

8.  Original  Poems.  2nd  Series.  By  the  same. 

9.  Original  Poems.  3rd  Series.  By  the  same. 

10.  Watts’s  Divine  and  Moral  Songs. 

The  above  can  also  be  had  in  Shilling  Packets  ; Packet  I.  containing 
Nos.  I,  a,  3,  and  4,  and  Packet  II.  containing  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  and  8. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  dr*  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


COLOURED  PICTURE  BOOKS. 


WARWICK  HOUSE  TOY  BOOKS. 

Gre»i  care  has  been  taken  to  render  these  books  worthy  to  be — what  it  is  con' 
fidently  hoped  they  will  become — The  Most  Popular  Children’s  Toy  Books 

OP  THE  Day. 

In  handsome  wrapper,  is.  each  ; mounted  on  linen,  ar. 

Those  marked  * cannot  be  supplied  mounted. 


*1.  Domestic  Animals. 

*2.  Home  and  Field  Animals. 

7.  Adventures  with  Animals. 

8.  Picture  Robinson  Crusoe. 

9.  Children’sHousehold  Pets 

10.  Picture  Alphabet. 

12.  The  Naughty  Puppies. 

13.  A B Cof  Animals  & Birds. 

14.  ABC  of  Country  Scenes. 

15.  Nursery  Picture  Gallery. 

16.  Master  Mousie’s  Supper 

Party. 

17.  Amusing  Mazes. 

18.  Little  Red  Riding-Hood. 

19.  Little  Alfred’s  Visit  to 

Wombwell’s  Menagerie. 

24.  Puss  in  Boots. 

25.  The  Discontented  Boy. 

26.  Mamma’s  New  Picture 

Alphabet. 

27.  ABC  of  Heroes. 

28.  Holiday  Alphaoet. 

29.  Alphabet  of  Animal  Life. 

30.  The  Fairy  Well. 

31.  Miss  Mousie’s  Wedding 

and  Ball. 

38.  Favourite  Animals  and 
their  Uses. 


39.  The  Three  Friendsof  Man 

40.  Alphabet  of  Favourite 

Animals. 

41.  A B C of  Nursery  Rhymes. 

42.  Cock  Robin. 

43.  The  Pussy-Cat’s  Hunting 

Party. 

44.  Pretty  Pets  and  Happy 

Playmates. 

45.  Hoppety  Frogs  and  Nib- 

bledy  Mice 

46.  The  Babies’  Alphabet 

and  A B C of  Animals. 

47.  A B C of  Wonders,  and 

Little  Traveller’s  Alphabet. 

48.  The  Royal  Alphabet,  and 

Little  Shopkeeper’s  ABC. 

49.  Tottie’s  Favourite  Nur- 

sery Rhymes. 

50.  Dick  Whittington,  and 

other  Nursery  Stories. 

51.  Doggie’s  Dinner  Party 

and  Pussie’s  Tea  Party. 

52.  Cinderella,  and  The  Babes 

in  the  Wood. 

53.  John  Gilpin,  and  The 

House  that  Jack  Built. 

54.  The  Pussy-Cat  Alphabet. 

55.  Punch  and  Judy  Alphabet. 


WARD  & LOCK’S  INDESTRUCTIBLE  TOY  BOOKS. 
In  Colours,  mounted,  boards,  it.  each ; cloth  gilt,  it.  (id. 

I.  Easy  Alphabet  and  Nursery  I 2.  Nursery  Tales. 

Rhyme  Book.  | 3.  Nursery  Rhymes. 


THE  PRETTY  PRIZE  PICTURE  BOOKS. 

With  Coloured  and  other  Illustrations,  it.  each  ; cloth  gilt,  it.  td. 

1.  The  Pretty  Prize  Picture  Book  of  Easy  Alphabets  & Nursery  Rhymes. 

2.  The  Pretty  Prize  Picture  Book  of  Nursery  Tales. 

3.  The  Pretty  Prize  Picture  Book  of  Nursery  Stories. 

SIXPENNY  COLOURED  INDESTRUCTIBLE  BOOKS. 

Beautifully  printed  in  Colours,  demy  8vo,  on  linen,  price  td.  each. 

I.  The  Easy  ABC  Book.  I 3 EasyWords  and  Pretty  Pictures. 

a.  The  Large  Letter  ABC  Book.  1 4 EASYNuRSKRYRHYMES,01d&New. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  dr*  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 
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COLOURED  PICTURE  BOOKS. 


AUNT  FANNY’S  SIXPENNY  TOY  BOOKS. 

Beautifully  printed  in  Colours,  4to,  coloured  wrapper,  price  each  ; 
or  mounted  on  linen,  ir.  each. 


5.  Ai-rHABKT  or  Animals. 

6.  Aunt  Fanny’s  ABC. 

7.  Cock  Robin. 

8.  Nurskry  Rhymes  Alphabet. 

9.  Aunt  Fanny’s  Nursery  Rhymes. 

10.  Naughty  Chickens. 

11.  Bunch  and  Judy. 

la.  Old  Mother  Hubbard. 

13.  The  Book  of  Animals. 
u.  Three  Little  Kittens, 

19.  Alphabet  of  Games. 

20.  Alphabet  of  Toys. 

21.  Poppy  and  Totty. 

11.  Little  Tommy  and  his  Pets. 

33.  Cinderella. 


34.  The  House  that  Jack  Built. 

3$.  John  Gilpin. 

36.  Dick  Whittington. 

27.  Doggie's  Dinner  Party. 

28.  Pussir’s  Tea  Party. 

29.  The  Babes  in  the  Wood. 

30.  Nursery  Stories. 

31.  Little  Shopkeeper’s  Alphabet. 

32.  Little  Traveller’s  Alphabet. 

33.  Tottie’s  Nursery  Rhyme  Book. 
34  Famous  Nursery  Rhymes. 

35.  The  Royal  Alphabet. 

36.  The  Babies’  Alphabet. 

37.  The  a B C of  Animals. 

38.  The  a B C of  Wonders. 


GRACIE  GOODCHILD’S  PRETTY  PICTURE  BOOKS. 

Beautifully  printed  in  Colours,  demy  8vo,  coloured  wrapper,  price  3/f.  each. 


I.  Pretty  Picture  Alphabet.  I 

3.  Pretty  Picture  ABC.  | 

3.  Pretty  Picture  Primer. 

4.  Pretty  Picture  NurseryRhymes. 

AUNT  AFFABLE’S  PRETTY  PLAY  BOOKS. 

Royal  8vo,  coloured  wrappers,  plain,  price  •id.  each  ; coloured,  3^.  each. 

I.  The  ABC  Book.  I 3.  Death  and  Burial  op  Cock  Robin. 

3.  A B C OF  Objects.  | 4.  Child’s  Picture  Book  of  Animals. 

THE  CHILD’S  PICTC 

Royal  8vo,  coloured  wrapper,  plain, 
I.  Life  and  Teachings  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

3.  From  the  Creation  to  the  Df.luge. 

3.  The  History  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
AND  Jacob. 

iRE  BIBLE  STORIES. 

price  id.  each  ; coloured,  %d.  each. 

4.  The  Story  of  the  Mighty  Men 

OF  Israel. 

5.  The  History  of  David, 

6.  The  Apostles  and  our  Saviour’s 

Teaching. 

WARD  & LOCK’S  PENNY 

An  Entirely  New  Series,  beautiful 
containing  12  Books 
I.  A Picture  Alphabet. 

а.  Alphabet  of  Nursery  Rhymes. 

3.  Nursery  Rhymes. 

4.  Nursery  Ditties. 

1 5.  The  Dogs’  Dinner  Party. 

б.  Three  Little  Kittens. 

COLOURED  TOY  BOOKS. 

y printed  in  Colours.  In  Packets, 

, One  Shilling  each. 

7.  Babes  in  the  Wood. 

8.  Red  Riding  Hood. 

9.  Cinderella;  or.  The  Little  Glass 

10.  Cock  Robin.  [Slipper. 

11.  Old  Mother  Hubbard. 

13.  Punch  and  Judy. 

BEETON’S  PENNY  C 

Price  id,  each;  the  Seric 
I.  Breton’s  Pictorial  ABC. 

3.  Breton’s  Pictorial  Speller. 

3.  Breton’s  Pictorial  Primer, 

1 4.  Beeton’s  Pictorlal  Reader. 

CHILDREN’S  BOOKS. 

:s  of  Six,  post  free  for  id, 

5.  Beeton’s  Pictorial  History  or 

England. 

6.  Beeton’s  Pictorial  Bible  His- 

tory. 

London:  WARD^  LOCK  <&*  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


Warwick  House,  Dorset  Buildings, 

Salisbury  Square,  E,  C. 

WARD,  LOCK  & CO.’S 

LIST  OF 

STANDARD  REFERENCE  VOLUMES, 

AND 

[pUjtulTtr  Pxitrfe$* 


O/ all  IVorks  of  Reference  published  of  late  years,  not  otu  has  gained  such 
general  approbation  as  Bbeton’s  Illustrated  ENCYCLOPiEDiA.  The  importance 
of  this  valuable  compilation  in  the  cause  of  mental  culture  has  long  been  acknow- 
ledged, and  of  its  real  usefulness  to  the  public  the  most  gratifying  proofs  have 
been  received.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  tlu  Most  Comprehensive  W orks  in  exist- 
ence, and  is 

THE  CHEAPEST  ENCYCLOP/EDIA  EVER  PUBLISHED. 


Complete  in  Four  Volumes,  royal  8vo,  half-roan,  price  42J. ; half-calf,  63J. 

BEETON’S 

ILLUSTRATED  ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

OF  UNIVERSAL  INFORMATION. 

COMPRISING 

GEOGRAPHY,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  ART,  SCIENCE,  AND  LITERATURE, 

AND  CONTAINING 

4,000  Pa^es,  50,000  Articles,  and  2,000  Engravings 
and  Coloured  Maps. 

In  Beeton’s  Illustrated  Encyclop,gdia  will  he  found  complete  and 
authentic  information  respecting  the  Physical  and  Political  Geography,  situation. 
Population,  Commerce  and  Productions,  as  well  as  the  principal  Public  Build- 
ings of  every  Country  and  important  or  interesting  Town  in  the  World,  and 
the  leading  Historical  Events  with  which  they  have  been  connected  ; concise  Bio- 
graphies of  Eminent  Persons,  from  the  most  remote  times  to  the  present  day ; 
brief  .Sketches  of  the  leading  features  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  Oriental,  and 
Scandinavian  Mythology ; a Complete  Summary  of  the  Moral,  Mathematical, 
Physical  and  Natural  Sciences;  a plain  description  of  the  Arts;  and  an  interest- 
ing Synopsis  of  Literary  Knowledge.  The  Pronunciation  and  Etymology  of 
every  leading  term  introduced  throughout  the  Encyclopaedia  are  also  given. 

“We  know  op  no  book  which  in  such  small  compass  gives  so  much  infor- 
mation. ” — The  Scotsman. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 
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MUS.  BEE  TON'S  HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT. 


Messrs,  IV ARD,  LOCK  b*  CO,  hsve  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  ike  AVw, 
Enlarged,  and  Improved  Edition  of  Mrs.  BEETON'S  BOOK  OF  HOUSE- 
HOLD MANAGEMENT,  of  world-wide  renown,  is  now  ready,  containing  150 
pages  of  New  Information  on  all  matters  of  Cookery  aud  Domestic  Management. 
Entirely  New  Coloured  Cookery  Plates,  and  numerous  new  full-page  Wood 
Engravings  have  likewise  been  added,  thus  further  improving  a work  already 
acknowledged  to  be 

THE  BEST  COOKERY  BOOK  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Of  this  Book  over  300,000  Copies  have  been  sold;  this  is  the  best  test  of  its  great 
utility  over  every  other  Cookery  Book  in  the  English  market. 

Now  ready.  Improved  and  Enlarged  Edition  (337th  Thousand),  strongly  bound, 
prica  ^s.  td. ; cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  8r.  6d.;  half-calf,  lor.  6d. 

MRS.  BEETON’S  BOOK  OF 

HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT. 

Comprising  every  kind  of  Information  on  Domestic  Economy  and  Cookery, 
AND  CONTAINING 

1,350  Pages,  4,000  Beolpes  and  Instructions,  1,000  Engravings, 
and  New  Coloured  Cookery  Plates. 


Mrs.  Beeton’s  Book  of  Household  Management  has  long  been  acknow- 
ledged the  best  of  its  kind,  and  Is  now  in  daily  use  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes, 
receiving  thereby  the  greatest  honour  which  in  this  country  has  ever  been  paid  to  a 
Cookery  Book,  The  APPENDIX  which  is  now  added  gives  several  Eundreda  of 
New  Recipes,  and  Hints  without  number  in  all  departments  of  Cookery  and  the 
Service  of  the  Table. 

Mrs.  Beeton’s  Book  of  Household  Management  ia  a Complete  Oyolo- 
psedia  Lit  the  Home,  including,  as  it  does,  information  for  the  Mistress,  House- 
keeper, Cook,  Kitchen  Maid,  Butler,  Footman,  Coachman,  Valet,  Housemaid, 
Lady’s  Maid,  Maid-of-all-  W ork.  Laundry  Maid,  Nursemaid,  Nurses, 

Buies  for  the  Management  of  Servants.  Boles  for  the  Bearing  and 
Management  of  Children.  The  Doctor.  Legal  Memoranda. 

250  Bills  of  Faro  for  Dinners  for  fi  to  18  Persons ; also  for  Ball  Suppers, 
Breakfaacs,  Luncheons,  and  Suppers,  as  well  as  for  Plain  Family  Dinners,  all 
arranged  to  suit  the  Seasons  from  January  to  December. 

*,*  As  a Wedding  Gift,  Birthday  Book,  or  Presentation  Volume  at  any  Period 
of  the  Y'ar,  or  upon  any  Anniversary  whatever,  Mrs.  Beeton’s  "Household 
Management"  is  entitled  to  the  very  first  place.  In  half -calf  binding,  price 
Half-a-Guinea,  the  book  will  last  a li/e-time,  and  save  money  every  day. 


" Other  household  books  aiiiy  be  regarded  as  treatises  on  special  departments  of  the  menage; 
this  is  a Cyclopaedia  of  all  things  connected  with  home.'* — Daily  News. 

" A volume  which  will  be,  for  mazy  years  to  come,  a TREASURE  TO  BE  MADE  MUCH  OP  IN 
EVERY  English  household.  .-Is  an  Encyclopmdia  of  family  matters,  which  will  not  often 
be  referred  to  in  vain,  and  the  easy  arrangement  of  which  will  at  once  win  the  hearts  of  all  its 
female  consultera.  Mrs.  Beeton  has  earned  for  herself,  by  this  volume,  a household  reputatloti 
and  a scessie,”— Standard. 


Lemdim:  WARD.  LOCK <&*  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


COOKERY  AND  HOUSEKEEPING  BOOKS. 
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THE  STANDARD  COOKERY  BOOKS. 

MRS.  BEETON’S  EVERY-DAY  COOKERY  AND 

HOUSEKEEPING  BOOK.  Comprising  Instructions  for  Mistresses 
and  Servants,  and  a Collection  of  over  1,650  Practical  Recipes.  With 
Hundreds  of  Engravings  in  the  Text,  and  142  Coloured  Figures  showing 
the  Modern  Mode  of  sending  Dishes  to  Table.  Cloth  gilt,  price  31.  6d. 

MRS.  BEETON’S  ALL  ABOUT  COOKERY.  A 

Collection  of  Practical  Recipes,  arranged  in  Alphabetical  Order,  and 
fully  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  24.  6d. 

WARD  & LOCK’S  COOKERY  INSTRUCTOR.  An 

entirely  new  work  on  the  Practice  and  Science  of  Cookery.  Illustrated. 
The  reasons  for  Recipes,  which  are  almost  entirely  omitted  in  all 
Modern  Cookery  Books,  are  here  clearly  given.  The  work  will  prove 
Invaluable  to  Mistresses,  Teachers  of  Cookery,  and  intelligent  Cooks. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  24.  6d. 

MRS.  BEETON’S  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  COOKERY 

BOOK.  An  Entirely  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Con- 
taining upwards  of  600  Recipes,  100  Engravings  and  Four  Coloured 
Plates.  With  Directions  for  Marketing,  Diagrams  of  Joints,  Instruc- 
tions for  Carving,  the  Method  of  Folding  Table  Napkins,  &c.,  and  De- 
scriptions of  Quantities,  Times,  Costs,  Seasons,  for  the  various  Dishes. 
Post  8vo,  cloth,  price  ix. ; oloth  gilt,  price  is.  td. 

THE  PEOPLE’S  HOUSEKEEPER.  A Complete 

Guide  to  Comfort,  Economy,  and  Health.  Comprising  Cookery, 
Household  Economy,  the  Family  Health,  Furnishing,  Housework, 
Clothes,  Marketing,  Food,  &c.,  £:c.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  price  is. 

THE  ECONOMICAL  COOKERY  BOOK,  for  House- 
wives, Cooks,  and  Maids-of-all-Work ; with  Advice  to  Mistress  and 
Servant.  By  Mrs.  Warren.  New  Edition,  with  additional  pages 
on  Australian  Tinned  Meats,  Soups,  and  Fish,  and  numerous  Illustra- 
tions. Post  8vo,  cloth,  price  is. 

THE  SIXPENNY  PRACTICAL  COOKERY  AND 

ECONOMICAL  RECIPES.  Comprising  Marketing,  Relishes, 
Boiled  Dishes,  Vegetables,  Soups,  Side  Dishes,  Salads,  Stews,  Fish, 
Joints,  Sauces,  Cheap  Dishes,  Invalid  Cookery,  &c.  Price  6d. 

THE  COTTAGE  COOKERY  BOOK.  Containing 

Simple  Lessons  in  Cookery  and  Economical  Home  Management.  An 
Easy  and  Complete  Guide  to  Economy  in  the  Kitchen,  and  a most 
valuable  Handbook  fox  Young  Housewives.  Price  6d. 

BEETON’S  PENNY  COOKERY  BOOK.  Entirely 

New  Edition,  with  New  Recipes  throughout.  Three  Hundred  and 
Thirtieth  Thousand.  Containing  more  than  Two  Hundred  Recipes 
and  Instructions.  Price  id.  ; post  free,  i\d. 

WARD  AND  LOCK’S  PENNY  HOUSEKEEPER 

AND  GUIDE  TO  COOKERY.  Containing  Plain  and  Reliable 
Instructions  in  Cleaning  and  all  Domestic  Duties,  the  Preparation  of 
Soups,  Vegeubles,  Meats  of  all  kinds.  Pastry,  Jellies,  Bread,  Home 
Beverages,  &c.,  and  everything  necessary  for  securing  a well-ordered 
Home.  Price  id. ; post  free,  lid. 

BEETON’S  PENNY  DOMESTIC  RECIPE  BOOK: 

Containing  Simple  and  Practical  Information  upon  things  in  general 
use  »nd  necessary  for  every  Household.  Price  id.;  post&ee, 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  dr*  CO,,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C, 


HIGH  CLASS  BOOHS  OF  REFERENCE. 


THE  HAYDN  SERIES  OF  MANUALS. 


“ Thb  most  univbrsal  book  of  refbrknce  in  a modbratb  comfam  that 
WB  KNOW  OF  IN  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,”— 7'A#  Timet. 

HAYDN’S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES.  Relating  to  aU 

Ag«  and  Nations  ; for  Universal  Reference.  Containing  about  10,000  distinct 
Articles,  and  80,000  Dates  and  Facts.  Sixteenth  Edition,  Enlarged  Corrected 
and  Revised  by  Benjamin  Vincent,  Librarian  of  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain.  In  One  thick  Vol.,  medium  8vo,  cloth,  price  i8r. ; half-calf, 
24f.  ; full  or  tree-calf,  31s.  6d, 

“ It  is  certainly  no  longer  now  a mere  Dictionary  of  Dates,  but  A Comfrehen- 
•IVB  Dictionary  or  Encyclof.edia  of  general  information.” — The  Timet. 

“ It  is  BY  FAR  THE  READIEST  AND  MOST  RELIABLE  WORK  OF  THB  KINO.” — Tkt 

Standard.  


VINCENT’S  DICTIONARY  OF  BIOGRAPHY,  Past  and 

Present.  Containing  the  Chief  Events  in  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Persons  of  all 
Ages  and  Nations.  By  Benjamin  Vincent,  Librarian  of  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Great  Britain,  and  Editor  of  “ Haydn’s  Dictionary  of  Dates.”  In  One 
thick  Vol.,  medium  8vo,  cloth,  yr.  (>d.  ; ^If-calf,  iit.  ; full  or  tree-calf,  i8r. 

" It  has  the  merit  of  condensing  into  the  smallest  possible  compass  the  leading 
events  in  the  career  of  every  man  and  woman  of  eminence.  . . . It  is  very  care- 

fully edited,  and  must  evidently  be  the  result  of  constant  industry,  combined  with 
good  judgment  and  taste.” — T^  Titnes. 


The  CHEAPEST  BOOK  PUBLISHED  on  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE,  Ife. 

HAYDN’S  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE.  By  the  late  Edwin 

Lankester,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  assisted  by  Distinguished  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
New  Edition,  including  an  Appendix  on  Sick  Nursing  and  Mothers’  Manage- 
ment, With  32  full  pages  of  Engravings.  In  One  Vol.,  medium  8vo,  cloth  ^t, 
^t.  (id. ; half-calf,  lar. 

“ Very  exhaustive,  and  embodies  an  enormous  amount  of  medical  information 
in  an  intelligible  shape.”—  The  Scottman. 

“Thb  fullest  and  most  reliable  work  of  its  tuvstiI'— Liverpool  Albion. 


HAYDN’S  BIBLE  DICTIONARY,  For  the  use  of  all  Readers 
and  Students  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  of  the  Apocrypha.  Edited 
by  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Boutell,  M.A.  New  Edition,  brought  down  to 
the  latest  date.  With  too  pages  of  Engravings,  separately  printed  on  tinted 
paper.  In  One  Vol.,  medium  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  yr.  (id. ; half-c^f,  lar. 

" No  better  one  than  this  is  in  the  market.  . . . Every  local  preacher  should 
place  this  dictionary  in  his  study,  and  every  Sunday-school  teacher  should  have  It 
for  reference,” — The  Fountain. 

UNIFORM  WITH  "HAYDN'S  BIBLE  DICTIONARY." 
WHISTON’S  JOSEPHUS.  An  entirely  New  Library  Edition 
of  William  Whiston's  translation  of  the  Works  of  Flavius  Josephus.  Com- 
prising “ The  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,”  and  “The  Wars  of  the  Jews.”  With 
Memoir  of  the  Author,  Marginal  Notes  giving  the  Essence  of  the  Narrative, 
and  100  pages  of  Engravings,  separately  printed  on  tinted  paper.  In  One  VoL, 
medium  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  ^t.  (id. ; half-calf,  xtt. 

“ The  present  edition  is  cheap  and  good,  being  clearly  printed,  and,  as  already 
remarked,  serviceably  embellished  with  views  and  object  drawings,  not  one  of  which 
is  irrelevant  to  the  matter.” — The  Daily  Telegraph. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  dr*  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 

■■■  ■ ■ 


THE  PEOPLE'S  STANDARD  CYCLOPAEDIAS. 


EVE  RYBODY’S  LAWYER  (Beeton’s  Law  Book).  Entirely 

New  Edition,  Revised  by  a Barrister.  A Practical  l^ompendium  ot  the 
General  Principles  of  English  Junsprudence : comprising  upwards  of  14,600 
Statements  of  the  Law.  With  a full  Index,  27,000  References,  every  numbered 
paragraph  in  its  particular  place,  and  under  its  general  head.  Crown  8vo,  i,68o 
pp.,  cloth  gilt,  ^s.  6d. 

Tfu  sound  practical  information  contained  in  this  voluminous  work  is 
equal  to  that  in  a whole  library  0/  ordinary  legal  books,  costing  many  guineas. 
Not  only  for  every  non-professional  man  in  a difficulty  are  its  contents  vaiuo  ile, 
but  also  for  the  ordinary  reader,  to  whom  a knowledge  of  the  law  is  more  impor- 
tant and  interesting  than  is  generally  supposed, 

BEETON’S  DICTIONARY  OF  GEOGRAPHY;  A Universal 

Gazetteer.  Illustrated  by  Maps— Ancient,  Modern,  and  Biblical,  and  several 
Hundred  Engravings  in  separate  Plates  on  toned  paper.  Containing  upwards 
of  12,000  distinct  and  complete  Articles.  Post  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  ^s.  td.\  hMf-calf, 
SOS.  6d, 

BEETON’S  DICTIONARY  OF  BIOGRAPHY  ; Being  the 

Lives  of  Eminent  Persons  of  All  Time.s,  Containing  upwards  of  10,000  distinct 
and  complete  Articles,  profusely  Illustrated  by  Portraits.  With  the  Pronuncia- 
tion of  Every  Name.  Post  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  js.  td. ; half-calf,  tor.  6d, 

BEETON’S  DICTIONARY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY; 

A Popular  and  Scientific  Account  of  Animated  Creation.  Containing  upwards 
of  2,000  distinct  and  complete  Articles,  and  more  than  400  Engravings.  With 
the  Pronunciation  of  Every  Name.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  qs.  td.\  half-calf, 
lor.  6d. 

BEETON’S  BOOK  OF  HOME  PETS:  Howto  Rear  and 

Manage  in  Sickness  and  in  Health.  With  many  Coloured  Plates,  and  upwards 
of  200  Woodcuts  from  designs  principally  by  Harrison  Weir.  With  a Chapter 
on  Ferns,  Post  8vo,  half-roan,  yr,  6d, ; half  calf,  lor.  6d, 

THE  TREASURY  OF  SCIENCE,  Natural  and  Physical. 

Comprising  Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Mineralogy, 
Botany,  Zoology  and  Physiology.  By  F.  Schoedler,  Ph.D.  Translated  and 
Edited  by  Henry  Medloce,  Ph.D.,  &c.  With  more  than  500  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  yx.  6d, ; half-calf,  lox.  6d. 

A MILLION  OF  FACTS  of  Correct  Data  and  Elementary  In- 
formation concerning  the  entire  Circle  of  the  Sciences,  and  on  all  subjects  of 
Speculation  and  Practice*  By  Sir  Richard  Phillips.  Carefully  Revised  and 
Improved.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  71.  6d,  ; half-calf,  lor. 

THE  TEACHER’S  PICTORIAL  BIBLE  AND  BIBLE 

DICTIONARY.  With  the  most  approved  Marginal  References,  and  Ex- 
planatory Oriental  and  Scriptural  Notes,  Original  Comments,  and  Selections 
from  the  most  esteemed  Writers.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings  and 
Coloured  Maps.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  red  edges,  8x.  6d.-,  French  morocco, 
lox.  6d.\  half-calf,  lox,  td. ; Turkey  morocco,  15X. 

THE  SELF-AID  CYCLOP.®  DIA,  for  Self-Taught  Students. 

Comprising  General  Drawing ; Architectural,  Mechanical,  and  Eng^eering 
Drawing ; Ornamental  Drawing  and  Design  ; Mechanics  and  Mechanism  ; the 
Steam  Engine.  By  Robert  Scott  Burn,  F.S.A.E.,  &c.  With  upwards  of 
1,000  Engravings.  Demy  8vo,  half-bound,  price  lox.  64. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  Si*  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


Just  ready,  folio,  boards,  price  sr.,  with  500  Original  Wood  Engiavings, 
WARD  AND  LOCK’S 

PICTORIAL  ATLAS  OF  NATURE. 

MEN,  ANIMALS,  AND  PLANTS  OF  ALL  QUARTERS  OF  THE  GLOBE. 

For  Home  and  School  Use, 

In  no  department  of  popular  education  has  the  progress  that  characterises  our  time 
been  more  distinctly  marked  than  in  the  study  of  Geography  ; and  nowhere  have 
the  enlarged  views  of  the  present  day  produced  a more  complete  change  in  the 
method  of  tuition  and  in  the  scope  of  the  subject.  Geography  must  no  longer  be 
taught  as  a mere  study  of  names,  intermingled  with  certain  statistical  details  of 
population,  distances,  measurements  of  altitudes,  &c.  A good  geographical  know- 
ledge of  any  given  quarter  of  the  globe,  or  of  a separate  country,  must  now  include 
a certain  familiarity  with  the  characteristic  productions  of  the  quarter  or  country  in 
question,  the  types  it  presents  in  nations,  animals,  and  plants.  Thus,  Ethnography, 
the  study  of  races ; Zoology,  the  study  of  animals  ; and  Botany,  the  study  of 
plants,  are  all  to  some  extent  associated  with  Geography, 

In  the  improved  state  of  the  science  of  Geography,  additional  appliances  have 
become  necessary  for  its  practical  study.  The  atlas  of  maM,  however  complete  it 
may  be,  only  presents  one  aspect  of  the  subject.  The  student  now  requires  not  only 
to  understand  the  map  that  teaches  him  the  topography  of  a country when  he 
has  made  himself  familiar  with  the  surface  of  a part  of  the  globe,  Ae  requires  to  be 
taught  what  that  region  has  to  show  as  regards  inhabitants  and  animal  and 
vegetable  productions. 

Ward  and  Lock’s  Pictorial  Atlas  of  Nature  has  heen  prepared  with  a 
view  of  meeting  this  want.  In  a series  of  fifteen  large  plates  it  places  before 
the  eyes  of  the  .%tudent  the  typical  forms  of  the  nations,  animals,  and  plants  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  world.  Each  plate  contains  a map,  around  which  the  types  are 
grouped  ; and  numbers  inserted  in  this  map,  and  corresponding  with  others  in 
the  pictorial  illustrations,  show  the  learner  where  the  races  of  men,  and  the  plants 
and  animals  depicted,  have  their  homes. 

The  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  render  the  atlas  strictly  educational  by  the 
utmost  accuracy  and  truth  to  nature  in  the  pictures.  The  plants  have  been  drawn 
by  botanical  artists,  the  animals  are  not  imaginative  or  fancy  sketches,  but 
zoologically  correct,  and  the  great  majority  of  he^s  of  men  and  women  are  from 
photographs  taken  from  life,  or  else  sketches  from  the  note  books  of  travellers,  to 
whom  the  originals  have  sat.  In  many  cases  the  scale  of  proportion  in  which  an 
animal  or  plant  has  been  drawn  is  given.  The  animals  are  represented,  where  prac- 
ticable, surrounded  by  the  scenery  of  their  native  hoyies  ; besides  the  plants,  the 
most  important  parts,  such  as  flowers,  fruit,  leaves,  &c.,  are  separately  given  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  student  especially  to  their  curious  or  useiul  points. 

Thus  the  Atlas  of  Nature  becomes  a very  necessary  compamon  volume  to 
the  usual  atlas  of  political  geography. 

In  the  schoolroom  and  the  family  qircle  alike  it  will  be  found  most  useful  and 
welcome.  A teacher,  with  one  of  these  plates  before  him,  has  only  to  enlarge  upon 
the  notes  which  have  been  added  in  the  form  of  suggestive  information,  to  produce 
a lecture-lesson  that  can  hardly  fail  to  interest  his  cIms.  Those  engaged  in  tuition 
will  readily  see  how  much  time  and  labour  are  saved,  in  the  way  of  explanation,  and 
how  much  more  vivid  an  impre.ssion  is  produced  than  by  words  alone,  when  a picture 
of  the  object  itself  is  placed  before  the  learner,  and  his  faculty  of  comparison  and 
analysis  is  brought  into  action. 

For  self-tuition,  those  learners,  now  so  numerous,  who  are  educating  them- 
selves by  means  of  manuals,  will  find  Ward  & Lock’s  Atlas  of  Nature  an  ever 
present  help,  that  will  lighten  their  labours  by  conveying  to  the  eye,  in  iu  clearly 
and  correctly  drawn  pictures,  the  explanation  of  much  they  will  find  difficult  in 
their  books. 

The  utility  of  the  Atlas  of  Nature  is  not  confined  to  the  study  of  geography 
even  in  its  widest  sense.  The  Student  of  Natural  History,  and  ^ Botany,  will 
find  in  it  an  equally  useful  and  suggestive  companion. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  6F  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


A NEW  DOMESTIC  CYCLOPEDIA. 


Imfoktant  Notice. — Now  ready,  at  all  Booksellers’  and  Railway  Bookstalls, 

A NEW  DOMESTIC  CYCLOPEDIA, 
FORMING  A COMPANION  VOLUME  TO 

*‘Mrs.  BEETON'S  BOOK  of  HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT*’ 

(of  which  th*  ‘iyjth  Tfuntsand  U now  on  sale), 

ENTITLED 

WARD  AND  LOCK’S 

HOME  BOOK. 

With  numerous  full-page  Coloured  and  other  Plates,  and  about 
600  IlIuBtrations  in  the  Text. 

Crown  8vo,  half-roan,  is.  6d. ; half-calf,  xoi.  6d. 


The  enormous  popularity  of  Bbeton’s  Book  of  Household  Manage- 

ment” has  induced  the  Publishers  to  prepare,  under  the  above  title,  aCompanion 
Work,  which  they  hope  will  be  receivedwith  an  equal  amount  of  favour.  The  aim 
of  the  Home  Book  is  to  make  Home  the  abode  of  Comfort,  Elegance,  and  Happi- 
ness, Among  the  subjects  treated  of  will  be  found: — 

Home  Dressmaking  and  Millinery. 
Fancy  and  Art  Needlework. 


The  Way  to  Build,  Buy,  Bent,  and 
Furnish  a House. 

Taste  in  the  Heuse. 

Economical  Housekeeping. 

The  Management  of  Children. 

Home  Needlework. 


Talks  on  the  Toilet. 

Modern  Etiquette. 

Employment  of  Leisure  Hours. 


Mrs.  Beeton’s  6<.'Ok  of  Household  Management,  as  all  are  aware,  deals 
principally  with  food  ■md  ike  various  modes  of  its  preparation.  There  are  many 
other  matters  in  connection  with  the  Household,  in  which  inexperienced  and  even 
experienced  housekeepers  need  instruction  and  guidance.  These  are  fully  dis- 
cussed in  Ward  and  Lock’s  Home  Book,  The  work  contains  countless  directions 
on  matters  about  which  everyone  is  eager  to  know  something,  but  which  are 
usually  left  to  the  expensive  teaching  of  individual  experience. 

The  various  departments  of  the  Home  Book  have  been  arranged  with  clearness 
and  method,  and  every  care  has  been  taken  to  render  the  information  accurate 
and  trustworthy.  The  instructions  given  art  the  result  of  personal  knowledge 
and  actual  discovery  and  handiwork. 

The  Homs  Book  is  fully  Illustrated,  and  the  illustrations  will  be  found  to  add 
greatly,  not  only  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  work,  but  to  the  clearness  of  its 
information. 

*,*  Every  person  possessing  " Mrs.  Breton’s  Book  of  Household  Manage- 
ment ” should  not  fail  to  secure  at  once  a copy  of  the  valuable  Companion  Work, 

Ward  and  Lock’s  Home  Book,”  The  Housekeeper  possessing  the  two  will 
have  a Library  by  whose  aid  everything  will  go  well,  and  family  life  be  happier 
and  more  prosperous  every  day. 

London:  WARD,  LOCK  So*  CQ.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C, 


NEJV  PUBLICATIONS. 


A NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  SERIES  OP  USEFUL  BOORS, 


WARD  AND  LOCK’S 

USEFUL  HANDBOOKS. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  ai.  6d.  each. 

1.  Ward  and  Lock’s  Cookery  Instructor.  An  entirely  New  Work 

on  the  Practice  and  Science  of  Cookery.  The  reasons  for  Recipes,  which  are 
almost  entirely  omitted  in  all  Modern  Cookery  Books,  are  here  clearly  given. 
■The  work  will  move  invaluable  to  Mistresses,  Teachers  of  Cookery,  and  intel- 
ligent Cooks.  With  Illustrations. 

2.  The  Law  of  Domestic  Economy.  Including  the  Licensing 

Laws  and  the  Adulteration  of  Food.  With  a very  copious  Index. 

3.  Profitable  and  Economical  Poultry-Keeping.  By  Mrs.  Eliot 

James,  Author  of  “Indian  Household  Management.”  With  Illustrations. 


THE  IRISH  PROBLEM,  AND  HOW  TO  SOLVE  IT. 

An  Historical  and  Critical  Review  of  the  Legislation  and  Events  that  have  led 
to  the  Present  Diiliculties,  with  Suggestions  for  Practical  Remedies.  DemySvo, 
cloth  gilt,  price  6s.  Cheap  Edition,  linen  covers,  price  2S,  6d, 

HOW  TO  PASS  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  PROFESSIONS 

AND  CIVIL  SERVICE;  or.  The  Candidate’s  Guide  to  the  various  Profes- 
sions, Army,  Navy,  Civil  Service,  &c.  A Handbook  for  Students,  Parents,  and 
Guardians.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  is. 


COBBETT’S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  In  a Series  of  Letters  ; 

to  which  are  added  Six  Le.ssons  intended  to  prevent  Statesmen  from  using  False 
Grammar,  and  from  Writing  in  an  Awkward  Manucr.  New  and  carefully 
Annotated  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  is. 


The  LIFE  of  BENJAMIN  DISRAELI,  LORD  BEACONS- 

FIELD,  Statesman  and  Author.  A Record  of  !lbi  DtertKy  and  Political 
Career.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  wrapper  boards  U< 


THE  LADIES’  BAZAAR  AND  FANCY-FAIR  BOOKS. 

Profusely  Illustrated. 

Crown  8vo,  fancy  wrapper,  price  ix;  each. 

1.  Sylvia’s  Book  of  Bazaars  and  Fancy-Fairs.  How  to  Organise 

a Bazaar  or  Fancy-Fair,  and  arrange  for  Contributions  of  Work,  Fitting  up 
the  Stalls,  suitable  Dress,  Organisation  of  Lotteries  and  Raffles. 

2.  Sylvia's  Book  of  New  Designs  in  Knitting,  Netting,  and 

Crochet.  Arranged  with  special  reference  to  Articles  Saleable  at  Bazaars 
and  Fancy  Fairs. 

3.  Sylvia’s  Illustrated  Embroidery  Book.  Arranged  with  special 

reference  to  Bazaars  and  Fancy-Fairs.  Coloured  Embroidery,  White  Em- 
broidery. 

4 Sylvia’s  Illustrated  Book  of  Artistic  Knicknacks.  Articles 
suitable  for  Sale  at  Bazaars  and  Fancy  Fairs.  Every  variety  of  Decoration 
far  the  House  and  the  Person,  with  minute  Instructions  for  Making  them. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


EVERY-DAY  HANDBOOKS. 


BEEJOU'S  EVERY-DAY  HANDBOOKS. 

Tfute  hooks  supply  the  information  which  is  likely  to  be  needed  at  times  when 
mere  elaborate  treatises  are  not  available;  the  right  things  to  do  are  here  ready  te 

the  hand.  

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  sr.  6d.  each. 

I.  Beeton’s  Every-Day  Cookery  and  Housekeeping  Book. 
Comprising  Instructions  for  Mistresses  and  Servants,  and  a Collection  of 
t over  1,650  Practical  Recipes.  With  Hundreds  of  Engravings  and  14a 

Coloured  Figpires,  showing  the  modem  mode  of  sending  Dishes  to  Table. 

! a.  Beeton’s  Dictionary  of  Every-Day  Gardening.  A Popular 
Encyclopsedia  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Horticulture.  With  many 
I Engravings  and  Coloured  Plates,  made  after  original  Water-Colour  Drawings. 

i 3.  The  Manners  of  Polite  Society;  or,  Etiquette  for  Ladies, 

Gentlemen,  and  Families.  Illustrated. 


BEETON’S  “ALL  ABOUT JT"  BOOKS. 

These  books  are  really  what  the  title  of  the  Series  indicates — compendiumt  of 
all  that  is  tucessary  to  be  known  about  the  subjects  treated  of. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  as.  6d.  each. 

I.  All  About  Cookery.  A Collection  of  Practical  Recipes,  arranged 

in  Alphabetical  Order,  and  fully  Illustrated. 

а.  All  About  Everything.  A Domestic  Encyclopaedia,  consisting 

of  Practical  Recipes  and  Every-Day  Information,  fully  Illustrated. 

3.  All  About  Gardening.  A Popular  Dictionary  of  Practical 
Gardening,  containing  full  and  practical  Instructions  in  the  different 
branches  of  Horticultural  Science.  Illustrated. 

5.  The  Dictionary  of  Every-day  Difficulties ; or.  All  about 

Hard  Words. 

б.  All  About  Book-keeping,  A Comprehensive  Treatise,  ex- 

emplified in  Complete  Sets  of  Account  Books,  arranged  to  form  a course  of 
practice  in  Single  and  Double  Entry. 

7.  All  About  Etiquette.  A Manual  of  Politeness  and  Good 

Manners,  for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.  Illustratea. 

8.  The  Mother’s  Home  Book.  Containing  Practical  Instructions 

for  the  Preservation  of  her  Own  and  her  Infant's  Health.  Fully  Illustrated. 


BEETON’S  SHILLING  LEGAL  HANDBOOKS. 

Now  Ready,  in  strong  linen  covers,  price  is.  each. 


I.  Property. 

а.  Women,  Children, and  Registra- 

tion. 

3.  Divorce  & Matrimonial  Causes. 

4.  Wills,  Executors,  and  Trustees. 

5.  Transactions  in  Trade,  Securi- 

ties, and  Sureties. 

б.  Partnership  and  Joint-Stock 

Companies. 

7.  i^andlord  and  Tenant,  Lodgers, 
Rates  and  Taxes, 


8.  Masters, Apprentices, Servants, 

and  Working  Contracts. 

9.  Auctions,  Valuations,  Agency, 

Games,  and  Wagers. 

10.  Compositions,  Liquidations, 

and  Bankruptcy.' 

11.  Conveyance,  Travellers,  and 

Innkeepers. 

M.  Powers,  Agreements,  Deeds, 
and  Arbitrations. 

13.  The  County  Court. 


London : fVARD,  LOCK  «&*  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C, 


ILLUSTRATED  COUNTRY  BOOKS. 


WARD  AND  LOCK’S 

COUNTRY  LIFE  BOOKS; 

Crown  8vo,  ornamental  wrapper,  ix.  each. 


These  valuable  contributions  to  the  Agricultural  Literature  of  the  Country 
have  been  written  with  the  utmost  care  by  a Literary  Gentleman  practically 
acquainted  with  the  subjects,  and  are  produced  at  a very  considerable  expense, 
Each  work  is  thoroughly  illustrated,  and  the  Publishers  anticipate  for  them  all 
a very  extensive  circulation. 


1 . The  Cow  : A Complete  Guide  to  Dairy  Management. 

2.  How  to  Manage  Poultry  : Fowls,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys,  &c. 

3.  How  to  Choose  and  Manage  a Farm  Profitably. 

4.  Sheep,  Pigs,  Goats,  Asses,  and  Mules. 

5.  How  to  Manage  Corn  and  Root  Crops. 

6.  The  Horse,  'and  How  to  Manage  Him. 

7.  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardening,  for  Pleasure  and  Profit. 

8.  Bees,  Birds,  and  Rabbits. 

9.  Country  Sports  by  Flood  and  Field. 

10.  Tree-Culture. 

11.  Dogs  and  Cats : How  to  Rear  and  How  to  Treat  Them. 

12.  Poultry  and  Pigeons  : How  to  Rear  and  Manage. 

13.  British  Song  and  Talking  Birds. 

14.  British  Song  Birds  : How  to  Rear  and  Manage. 

15.  The  Parrot  Book  : How  to  Rear  and  Manage. 

16.  Birds’  Nests  and  Eggs  and  Bird-Stuffing. 

17.  Rabbits  and  Squirrels  : How  to  Rear  and  Manage  Then. 

20.  Marine  Botany  and  Sea-side  Objects. 

21.  British  Ferns  and  Mosses:  Their  Haunts,  Forms  and  Uses. 

22.  'Wild  Flowers  ; 'Where  to  Gather  and  How  to  Preserve  them. 


BEETON’SBOOK  OF  BIRDS.  How  to  Rear  and  Man^e  them 
in  Sickness  and  in  Health.  With  Coloured  Plates  and  100  Engravings,  prin- 
cipally by  Harrison  Weir.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  price  3X. 


BEETON’S  BOOKofPOULTRY&DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

How  to  Rear  and  Manage  in  Sickness  and  in  Health.  With  Coloured  Plates 
and  100  Engravings,  principally  by  Harrison  Weir.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
gilt  edges,  price  3X.  bd. 


Lmdon:  WARD,  LOCK  dr*  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


EDUCATIONAL  HANDBOOKS. 


scon  BURN’S  DRAWING  AND  MECHANICAL  BOOKS 

for  Schools,  Students  and  Artisans,  Demy  8vo,  neat  cloth,  price  as.  each. 

I.  The  Illustrated  Drawing  Book.  Comprising  Pencil  Drawing, 
Figure  and  Art  Perspective,  Engraving,  &c.  With  300  illustrative  Draw- 
ings and  Diagrams. 

The  Illustrated  Architectural,  Engineering,  and  Mechanical 
Drawing  Book.  With  upwards  of  Three  Hundred  Illustrations. 

The  Steam  Engine  : jIts  History  and  Mechanism. 

Illustrations. 

Mechanics  and  Mechanism.  Elementary  Essays 

amples.  With  250  Illustrations. 

Ornamental  Drawing  and  Architectural  Design. 

Illustrations. 


3. 

3- 

4- 

5- 


With  310 
and  Ex- 
With  300 


The  Kindergarten  System  ; or,  Toy  Teaching  and  Play  Learning. 
A Manual  of  the  German  “ Healthy  and  Happy  ” Method  for  the  Mental 
and  Physical  Education  of  Young  Children.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  boards,  as.;  cloth  gilt,  as.  6d. 

Intoxicating  Drinks  ; Their  History  and  Mystery.  ByJ.  W.  K1K.TON, 
Author  of  “ Buy  Your  Own  Cherries.”  Cr.  8vo,  boards,  ij.  ; cloth  gilt,  u.  6d. 
The  Seaman’s  Manual.  By  R.  H.  Dana,  Jun.  Revised  and 
Corrected  by  John  J.  Mavo,  Esq.,  Registrar-General  of  Shipping  and 
Seamen.  With  Plates.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  sr. 

Beeton’s  Counting  House  Book,  Being  a Dictionary  of  Com- 
merce and  Manufactures  of  the  World,  with  Complete  Ready  Reckoner,  &c. 
Post  8vo,  cloth,  as.  6d. 

Beeto ’s  Pictorial  Speller.  Containing  196  pages  and  430  Illus- 

trations. Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ir. 

Ward  and  Lock's  Indestructible  ABC.  With  numerous  En- 

gravings. Strongly  mounted  on  cloth.  Post  8vo,  boards,  is. 

Webster’s  Spelling  Book.  250  Illustrations,  cloth,  6<4 
Ward  and  Lock’s  Picture  ABC.  Cloth,  6d. 


BLAIR’S  AND  WILSON’S  CATECHISMS. 

Improved  Editions,  price  Ninepence  each. 


BY  REV.  DAVID  BLAIR. 
First,  or  Mother’s  Catechism. 
Second,  or  Mother’s  Catechism. 
Third,  or  Mother’s  Catechism. 


BY  REV.  T.  WILSON. 

I.  Child’s  First  Catechism. 
a.  Common  Things.  I. 

3.  Common  Things.  II. 

4.  Common  Things.  III. 


5.  Geography.  I. 

6.  Natural  Philosophy. 


I. 


7.  Natural  Philosophy.  II. 
10.  Gospel  History, 
n.  English  History. 

12.  English  Grammar. 

13.  Modern  History, 

14.  Botany.  I. 

15.  Botany.  II. 

16.  Music.  I. 

17.  Astronomy. 

18.  Agricultural  Chemistry.) 

19.  Biography.  I. 

20.  Biography.  II. 

at.  Sacred  Geography, 


I tttdon : WARD,  LOCK  <5r*  CO,,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C, 


POPULAR  GUIDE  BOOKS. 


Every  care  has  been  taken  to  render  these  Books  amusing  and  readahle^  as  well 
ms  useful  reference.  The  personal  and  historical  associations  and  local featuret 
of  the  various  districts  have  been  carefully  delineated.  The  copiousness  and  beauty 
of  the  illustrations  y and  the  elegance  of  the  typography  rende*  tlum  worthy  of  per- 
manent preservation  as  well  as  indispensable  travelling  companions.  They  are 
undoubtedly  the 

CHEAPEST  AND  MOST  TRUSTWORTHY  GUIDES 

to  the  districts  of  which  they  treat. 

WARD  AND  LOCK'S  (late  SHAW'S) 

TOURISTS’  PICTORIAL  GUIDE  BOOKS. 

Price  Onk  Shilling  each  ; or  cloth  gilt,  is.  6d.  each. 

Ward  and  Lock's  Pictorial  Guidk  Books  will  be  found  to  contnin  ac- 
curate information  respecting  the  Railways  and  other  routes.  New  Buildings, 
Clubs,  Hotels,  Boardmg  Houses,  and  everything  affecting  the  convenience  and 
comfort  of  Travellers;  numerous  Coloured  and  other  Illustrations — representing 
the  chief  public  buil  tings  and  the  scenery  most  attractive  to  the  Tourit ; with 
Maps  and  Plans  drawn  from  the  Ordnance  Su-n  ey.  These  Guides  have  been 
thoroughly  revised  to  the  present  date  by  editors  who  have  visited  each  place  and 
tested  the  practicability  of  the  routes  recommenaed  and  the  accuracy  of  the  de- 
scriptive matter. 

I. 

3. 

3- 

4- 
7- 

8. 

9- 

10. 

11. 

13. 

»3- 

i6. 

*7- 


London 

Environs  of  London. 
Edinburgh  and  Environs. 

Dublin  and  Neighbourhood. 
Glasgow  and  the  Clyde. 
Liverpool  and  Environs. 

Leeds  and  Vicinity. 

Nottingham  and  Environs. 
Brighton  and  Suburbs, 

The  Channel  Islands. 

The  Isle  of  Wight. 

Lech  Lomond,  Loch  Katrine, 
The  Trosachs,  the. 

Ayr,  Arran,  Dumfries,  and  L.and 
of  Bums. 

i8.  Abbotslord,  Melrose,  and  Land 
of  Scott. 

If.  Oban  and  the  Western  Isles. 

20.  Inverness  and  Neighbourhood. 

34.  Killarney,  Cork,  &c. 


35.  Limerick,  the  Shannon,  Kilkee, 
Lisdoonvarna  bpas,  &c. 

26.  Connemara  (Western  Highlands): 
Galway  to  Sligo. 

County  Wicklow.  [shire. 

Scarborough  and  Eastern  York- 
Whitby  and  Neighbourhood. 
Redcar,  Coatham,  Saltburn-on- 
the-aea,  &c. 

Bridlington  Quay,  Filey,  &c. 
Harrogate  and  Neighbourhood. 
Ilkley,  Bolton  Abbey,  and  Vicinity. 
Buxton  and  Peak  DistricL 
Matlock  and  Dovedale. 

Derby  and  the  Natural  Wonders  of 
Derbyshire. 

Leamington,  Warwick,  &c. 
Kenilworth  and  Neighbourhood. 
Stratford-on-Avon,  the  Home  of 
Shakespeare. 


27- 

31- 

3*- 

i3- 

34. 

35- 

36. 

37- 

38. 

39- 

40 

41 

42 


Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d. 

London  and  its  Environs.  Including  Hampton  Court  and  Windsor 

Castle.  With  numerous  Maps,  Plans,  Coloured  and  other  Illustrations. 

WARD  AND  LOCK’S 

READ/  GUIDES  AND  HANDBOOKS  FOR  TOURISTS. 

With  County  Map,  price  Sixpence  each. 


Ready  Guide  to  Sussex. 
Ready  Guide  to  Surrey. 


1.  Ready  Guide  to  Kent.  3. 

2.  Ready  Guide  to  Derbyshire.  4. 

rsr  Each  of  these  Ready  Guides  contains  carefully  prepared  letterpress 
description  of  routes,  towns,  villages,  scenery,  e.xcursions,  and  hJstorical  and 
antiquarian  associations  t they  also  ajffrd  abundant  information  respecting  hotel 
accommodation,  railway  access,  distances,  fares,  and  other  matters  of  practical 
interest.  The  Maps  have  been  brought  up  to  the  latest  date,  and  Electoral 
Divisions,  Polling  Places,  and  Parliamentary  Boroughs,  and  the  number  of 
M embers  returned,  are  indicated  Eor  comprehensiveness,  clearness  of  arrange- 
ment, and  cheapness,  the  Ready  Guides  may  fairly  claim  to  be  unrivalled. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  b‘  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


GAMES  AND  AMUSEMENTS. 


THE  BILLIARD  BOOK.  By  Captain  Crawlky,  Author  of  the 
Articles  on  “Billiards  and  Bagatelle”  in  " Encycloptedia  Britannica,"  &c., 
and  William  Cook,  Five  Years  Champion.  With  54  Steel  Engravings  and 
many  Woodcuts.  Royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  price  t$s. 

THE  HANDY  BOOK  OF  GAMES  FOR  GENTLEMEN, 

By  Captain  Crawlbv.  Comprising  Billiards,  Bagatelle,  Whist,  Loo, 
Cribbage,  Chc.ss,  Draughts,  Backgammon,  Ecarte,  Piquet,  All  Fours,  &c. 
With  many  Illustrations  and  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  54. 

BILLIARDS  : Its  Theory  and  Practice.  With  the  Scientific 

Principle  of  the  Side  Stroke,  the  Spot  Stroke,  &c.,  and  a Chapter  on  Bagatelle. 

By  Captain  Ckawlpv,  Author  of  “The  Billiard  Book,”  &c.  With  upwards  of  40  I 
Diagrams.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  as.  6ii. 

THE  CARD  PLAYER’S  MANUAL.  By  Captain  Crawley.  | 
Comprising  Whist,  Loo  and  Cribbage,  Bezique,  Ecartd,  Napoleon,  Put,  Euchre,  j 
All  Fours,  Pope  Joan,  Polish  Bank,  and  all  the  Round  Games,  Crown  8vo  I 
boards,  ar- ; cloth  gilt,  2S.  6d.  1 

BEETON’S  HOUSEHOLD  AMUSEMENTS  & ENJOY-  j 

MENTS.  Comprising  Acting  Charades,  Burlesques,  Conundrums,  Enigmas,  j 
Rebuses,  and  Puzzles  in  endless  variety.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and 
many  Engravings.  Handsomely  bound,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  I 

The  MODERN  METHOD  of  TRAINING  for  RUNNING, 
WALKING,  ROWING,  AND  BOXING.  By  Charles  Wbsthall, 
Pedestrian  Champion.  Pott  8vo,  cloth,  ir. 

HINTS  ON  HORSEMANSHIP  By  Colonel  Greenwood. 

With  numerous  Wood  Engravings.  Onwn  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  ax,  6A, 


CAPTAIN  CRAWLEY’S  SHILLING  HANDBOOKS. 

Each  Volume  fully  Illustrated,  and  Edited  by  Captain  Crawley, 

Author  of  “ The  Billiard  Book,”  &c. 

OUT-DOOR  GAMES. 

Fcap.  8vo,  wrappet.  is.  each  ; cloth  gilt,  tt.  6d, 

I.  Cricket,  Base-ball,  and  Rounders. 

3.  Foot-ball,  Golf,  Curling,  Hockey,  &c. 

3.  Swimming,  Skating,  Rinking,  and  Sleighing. 

4.  Rowing,  Sailing,  Boating,  Canoeing,  &c. 

5.  Bicycle  Riding,  in  Theory  and  Practice. 

6.  Lawn  Tennis,  Croquet,  Badminton,  &c. 

7.  Gymnastics,  Athletics,  Training,  Boxing,  Wrestling,  &c. 

IN-DOOR  GAMES. 

F cap.  8vo,  wrapper,  is.  each ; cloth  gilt,  is.  6d. 

1.  Billiards  and  Bagatelle:  Their  Theory  and  Practice. 

2.  Whist,  Loo,  and  Cribbage  : Their  Theory  and  Practice. 

3.  Chess  and  Draughts : Their  Theory  and  Practice. 

4.  Backgammon  : Its  Theory  and  Practice. 

5.  Bezique,  and  the  New  Card  Games. 


London:  WARD,  LOCN  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


PENNY  BOOKS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 


WARD  AND  LOCK’S 

PEHHY  BOOKS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 


In  Ward  & Lock’s  Penny  Books  for  the  People  we  have  the  most  in- 
Uresiing  literary  experiment  ef  the  day.  The  object  of  these  books  is  to  bring 
useful,  elevating,  and  interesting  literature  to  every  man’s  door,  and  to  furnish 
him  with  a Complete  Library  at  a price  which  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  is  no 
cost  at  all. 

For  those  who  wish  to  do  a little  good  by  contributing  to  the  elevation  of  their 
fiUows,  no  better  plan  could  be  devised  than  the  Distribution  on  an  extensive  scale 
^/'Ward  & Lock’s  Penny  Books  for  the  People.  By  the  expenditure  of  a 
few  shillings,  a village— indeed,  a whole  country  parish — might  receive  an  intellec- 
tual impulse,  or  an  impulse  in  the  direction  of  comfort  and  economy,  the  effects  of 
luhtf  k it  would  be  difficult  to  calculate. 


WARD  AND  LOCK’S 


PENNY  EDUCATIONAL  AND  USEFUL  SERIES. 

In  this  Series  are  included  brief,  but  thorough.  Treatises  on  the  principal 
subjects  that  go  to  form  a sound  Education.  The  different  books  of  which  it  is 
composed  will  be  found  specially  adapted  for  the  use  of  Self  educators.  A t the  same 
time,  they  are  admirably  adapted  for  employment  in  Day  Schools  and  Evening 
Classes  ; and  the  Publishers  hope  that  tn  tluse  fields  they  will  prove  serviceable  in 
a high  degree.  This  Series  likewis-  • mprises  Household  and  Useful  Books 
specially  adapted  for  the  great  IVordme  t lasses  of  this  country.  Housekeepers, 
Cooks,  Cottagers.  Domestic  Servants,  Employers  and  Employed,  every  day  testify 
hat  they  find  in  them  much  that  assist  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  and 
‘hat  tends  to  make  life  infinitely  pleasants-  and  far  more  profitable. 


I.  Penny  English  Grammar. 

а.  Penny  Art  of  Penmanship. 

3.  Penny  History  of  England. 

4.  Penny  Modern  Geography. 

5.  Penny  Arithmetic. 

б.  Penny  Self- Educator. 

7.  Penny  Letter- Writer. 

8.  Penny  Table  - Book  of  Arith- 

metic. 

9.  Penny  Book-keeping. 

10.  Penny  Dictionary. 

11.  Penny  Daily  Blunders. 

12.  Penny  Popular  Proverbs. 

13.  PennyAllAboutCommonThings 

14.  Penny  Natural  Philosophy. 

15.  Penny  French  Grammar. 

16.  Penny  Astronomy. 

17.  Beeton’s  Penny  Cookery  Book. 

18.  The  Penny  Housekeeper. 

19.  Beeton’sPennyGardeningBook. 
ae.  — Penny  Doctor’s  Book. 


ai.  Beeton’s  Penny  County  Court 
Book. 

22  Penny  Ready  Reckoner. 

23.  Penny  Landlord  & Tenant. 

24.  Penny*  Poultry  Book. 

25.  Penny  Recipe  Book. 

26.  Nine  Hours  Wages  Book. 

27.  Penny  Book  for  Cook  and 

Housemaid. 

28.  Penny  Book  for  General 

Servant,  Laundry  and  Dairy  Maid. 

29.  Penny  Book  for  Lady’s 

Maid,  Upper  and  Under  Nurse. 

30.  for  Butler,  Housekeeper, 

Footman,  Valet,  and  Coachman. 

31.  Penny  Weights  and  Measures. 

32.  Beeton’s  PennyStamps &Taxet. 

33.  Life  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

34.  Beeton’s  Popular  Song  Book. 

35.  National  Song  Book. 

36.  Penny  Watts’  Songs  far 

Children. 


London:  WARD,  LOCKGp  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


PENNY  BOOKS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

WARD  AN 

PEHHY  CHILD! 

Tht  Publishers  feel  that  in  producv 
Children  they  have  done  a real  service  to 
at  heart.  To  the  young  learner,  every  ste, 
and  the  lessons  advance  by  such  ea^  grai 
converted  into  a species  of  recreation. 

I.  Beeton’s  Pictorial  ABC  Book. 

28  pages,  94  Illustrations. 

*.  Beeton’s  Pictorial  Spelling  Book. 

24  pages,  43  Illustrations. 

3.  Beeton’s  Pictorial  Primer  and 
E.'isy  Word  Book.  24  pages,  78 
Illustrations. 

D LOCK’S 

UN’S  BOOKS. 

tg  this  Series  of  Elementary  Books  for 
all  who  have  the  interests  of  the  young 
b of  the  way  is  made  cheerful  by  pictures, 
iations  that  the  labour  of  instruction  is 

4.  Beeton’s  Pictorial  Reader.  34 

pages,  21  Illustrations. 

5.  Beeton’s  Pictorial  History  of 

England.  28  pages,  46  Illustra- 
tions. 

6.  Beeton’s  Pictorial  Bible  History. 

28  pages,  39  Illustrations. 

KIRTON’S  PENNY  Tt 

The  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  our 
every  efirt  to  deal  with  this  gigantic  evi 
their  country . The  Books  in  this  Temp 
Author  of  " Buy  your  Own  Cherries,”  in 
with  great  success,  large  numbers  having 
Distribution. 

I.  A Glass  of  Ale:  Its  History  and 
Mystery. 

a.  A Glass  of  Stout : Its  History  and 
Mystery. 

3.  A Glass  of  Spirits:  Its  History  and 
Mystery, 

■*,*  The  above  can  be  had 

’NIPERANCE  BOOKS. 

national  progress  is  Intemperance,  and 
1 will  be  welcomed  by  all  well-wishers  to 
erance  Series  have  been  written  by  the 
his  usual  popular  style,  and  have  met 
been  bought  in  man  y cases  for  general 

4.  A Glass  of  British  Wine  : Its 

History  and  Mystery. 

5.  A Glass  of  Foreign  Wine  : Its 

History  and  Mystery. 

6.  What  Ought  to  be  Done,  and 

Who  Ought  to  Do  it. 
in  a neat  packet,  price  6d. 

KIRTON’S  PEN 

A want  has  long  been  felt  for  a cot 
reeuling  or  recitation : that  want  is  now 
complete  way.  Each  of  Kirton’s  Pen: 
Dr.  J.  W.  Kirton,  Author  of"  Buy 
twenty  different  pieces,  the  whole  series 
contribution  made  of  late  years  to  the  lite 
I.  Be  Brave,  my  Brother,  &c. 

а.  A Woman’s  Curiosity,  &c. 

3.  The  Tinker  and  the  Glazier, 

&c. 

4.  Where  there’s  Drink  there’s 

Danger,  &c. 

5.  The  Drink  Fiend,  &c. 

б.  Buy  your  Ow.-'  Cherries,  &C. 

7.  How  to  Save  Mcney,  &c. 

8.  Patent  Brown  Stout,  &c. 

9.  The  Husband’s  Vow,  &c. 

10.  Dip  your  Roll  in  your  Own 

Pot,  &c. 

11.  What,  Rob  a Poor  Man  ot  his 

Beer  ? &c. 

12.  What  are  you  Doing  ? &c. 

13.  Tim  Tipple,  the  Toper,  &c. 

The  above  can  be  had  in  neat  packets,  p>ri 
1 I to  12,  and  Packet  No.  2 

NY  RECITERS. 

'lection  of  interesting  pieces  adapted  for 
supplied  by  the  following  Series  in  a very 
tv  Reciters  has  been  carefully  compiled 
our  Own  Cherries,"  and  contains  about 
forming  undoubtedly  the  most  important 
rature  of  Penny  Readings. 

14.  The  Town  Pump,  &c. 

15.  Dare  to  Do  Right,  &c. 

16.  A Mouse  Story,  &c. 

17.  Don’t  Take  a Drop,  &c, 

18.  John  Rose  and  his  Freehold,  &c. 

19.  A Model  Speech,  &c. 

20.  Close  the  Alehouse  Door,  &c. 

21.  Brave  Young  David,  &c. 

22.  Temperance  Alphabet,  &c. 

23.  Try,  Lads,  Try,  &c. 

24.  The  Four  Stages,  &c. 

25.  Black  Valley  Railroad,  &c. 

26.  Little  Jim,  die. 

27.  Little  Ones  Like  Me,  &c. 

28.  The  Spider  and  the  Fly,  &c. 

29.  The  Pump’s  Lecture,  &c. 

ce  xs.  eagh  ; Packet  No.  i containing  Nos. 
containi.tg  Nos.  13  to  24. 

London ; WARD,  LOCK  dr*  QO,,  SaUsbury  Square,  E.C. 

PENNY  BOOKS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 


WARD  AND  LOCK'S 

PENNY  SHAKSPEARE  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

For  Schools,  Elocution  Classes,  and  Mutual  Improvement  Societies,  this  Penny 
Edition  o/Shakspeards  Plays  is  admirably  adapted,  and  it  is  also  well  shited  for 
t^se — a^  they  are  not  a few — who  wish  to  have  the  productions  of  the  great 
dramatist  in  a convenient  form  for  carrying  about. 


1.  The  Tempest. 

а.  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

3.  A Midsummer  Night’s  Dream. 

4.  Twelfth  Night  ; or,  What  you 

Will. 

5.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 

б.  Measure  for  Measure. 

7.  Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 

8.  As  You  Like  It. 

9.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

10.  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost. 

11.  Taming  the  Shrew. 

la.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well. 

13.  A Winter’s  Tale. 

14.  Comedy  of  Errors. 

15.  Macbeth. 

16.  King  John. 

17.  King  Richard  II. 

18.  King  Henry  IV.,  Part  I. 

19.  Part  II. 

ao.  King  Henry  V. 


ai.  King  Henry  VI.,  Part  I. 

аа.  Part  II. 

as.  Part  III. 

34.  King  Richard  III. 
as.  King  Henry  VIII. 

аб.  Timon  of  Athens. 
a7.  Coriolanus. 

aS.  Julius  Caesar. 

29.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

30.  Cymbeline. 

31.  Titus  Andronicus.! 

за.  Pericles. 

33.  King  Lear. 

34.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

35.  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

зб.  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark. 

37.  Othello,  the  Moor  of  Venice. 

38.  Venus  and  Adonis  ; Lucrece. 

39.  Sonnets. 

40.  Life  of  Shakspeare,  Glossary, 

&c. 


WARD  AND  LOCK’S  PENNY  BIOGRAPHICAL  SERIES. 

The  story  of  the  Lives  of  those  Men  who  by  general  consent  are  described  as 
**  great  ’*  mtest  be  interestiftg  to  all  classes  of  recuiers.  A man  who  is  remembered 
for  his  abilities  or  moral  qualities^  who  is  spoken  of  as  a leader  and  a moael^ 
must  have  performed  many  acts,  or  given  utterance  to  many  thoughts,  which 
make  us  desire  a more  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  man  himself  Thewriters 
of  these  Biographies  have  endeavoured  to  narrate  the  real  story  of  the  lives  of  great 
men,  and  so  produce  a literary  portrait- gallery  of  memorable  characters.  It  is 
hoped  that  not  only  the  men  themselves,  but  the  events  connected  with  their  lives, 
and  the  influence  they  exercised,  will,  by  the  aid  of  these  biographical  sketches,  be 
better  understood. 


I.  Gladstone. 

11.  Wesley. 

21.  Frederick  the 

2.  Beaconsfield. 

12.  Peter  the  Great. 

Great. 

3.  Nelson. 

13.  Bums. 

22.  De  Montfort. 

4.  Wellington. 

14.  A’Becket. 

23.  Moliere. 

5.  Luther. 

15.  Scott. 

24.  Johnson. 

6.  Chatham. 

16.  Columbus. 

25.  Burke. 

7.  Chaucer. 

17.  Shakespeare. 

26.  Schiller. 

8.  Humboldt. 

18.  Bunyan. 

27.  Raleigh. 

9.  Carlyle. 

19.  Dante. 

28.  Napoleon. 

10.  Csescu:. 

30.  Goldsmith. 

li 

29.  Stephenson. 

London:  WARD,  LOCK <5r*  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


STANDARD  WORKS  BY  GREAT  ff  R/TERS. 


THE  WORLD  LIBRARY  OF  STANDARD  BOOKS. 


A Striet  of  Standard  Works,  including  many  of  the  acknowledged  Mastiff 
fieoes  of  Historical  and  Critical  Literature,  made  more  accessible  than  hstherto  to 
the  general  reader  by  publication  in  a cluap  form  and  at  a moderate  price. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 

I.  Hallam’s  Constitutional  History  of  England.  From  the 

Accession  of  Hen^  VII.  to  the  Death  of  George  II.  By  Henry 
Hallam,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  With  Lord  Macaulay’s  Essay  on  the  tame. 
970  pp.,  5s.  Library  Edition,  demy  8vo,  ys.  6d. ; half-calf,  lai. 

а.  Hallam’s  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages.  720  pp.,  35.  6d. 

Library  Edition,  demy  8vo,  894  pp.,  6s.;  half-calf,  lor.  6d. 

3.  Hallam’s  Church  and  State.  By  the  Author  of  “The  Con- 
stitutional History  of  England.”  400  pp.,  2S.  6d. 

5.  The  Wealth  of  Nations  (An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Causes  oO.  By  Adam  Smith.  782  pp.,  3s.  6d. ; half-calf,  js.  6d.  Library 
Edition,  demy  8vo,  800  pp.,  6s.\  naif-calf,  lor.  6d, 

б.  Adam  Smith’s  Essays  ; Moral  Sentiments,  Astronomy,  Physics, 

&c.  By  the  Author  of  “ The  Wealth  of  Nations.”  476  pp.,  31.  6d. 

7.  Hume’s  History  of  England.  From  the  Invasion  of  Julius 

Caesar  to  the  Revolution  in  i688.  By  David  Hume.  In  3 Vols.  2,340 
pp.,  lor.  6d.  Library  Edition,  demy  8vo,  i8r. 

8.  Hume’s  Essays : Literary,  Moral,  and  Political.  558  pp.,  3f.  6</. 

9.  Montaigne’s  Essays.  All  the  Essays  of  Michael  the  Seigneur 

de  Montaigne.  Translated  by  Charles  Cotton.  684  pp.,  34.  6d.; 
half-calf,  7r.  6d.  Library  Edition,  demy  8vo,  920  pp.,  6s. ; hsilf-calf,  tor.  6d. 

10.  Warton’s  History  of  English  Poetry.  From  the  Eleventh  to 

the  Seventeenth  Century.  By  Thomas  Warton,  B.D.  1,032  pp.,  6s. 

II.  The  Court  and  Times  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  By  Lucy 

Aikin.  53a  pp.,  34.  6d. 

IS.  Edmund  Burke’s  Choice  Pieces.  Containing  the  Speech  on 
the  Law  of  Libel,  Reflections  on  Revolution  in  France,  on  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful,  Abridgment  of  English  History.  34.  6d. 

13.  Herbert’s  Autobiography  and  History  of  England  under 

Henry  VIII.  By  Edward,  Lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury.  770  pp.,  34.  6d. 

14.  Walpole’s  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England.  By  Horace 

Walpol*  538  pp.,  34.  6d. 

15.  M'Culloch’s  Principles  of  Political  Economy.  With  Sketch 

of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Science.  By  J.  R.  M'Culloch.  360  pp., 
34.  6d. 

16.  Locke’s  Letters  on  Toleration.  By  John  Locks.  400  pp., 

34.  6d. 

20.  Essays  on  Beauty  and  Taste  : On  Beauty,  hy  Francis,  Lord 

Jeffrbv  : On  Taste,  by  Archibald  Alison,  LL.D  134  pp.,  31.  M. 

21.  Milton’s  Early  Britain,  under  Trojan,  Roman,  and  Saxon 

Rule,  by  John  Milton.  With  More’s  England  under  Richard  HI.,  and 
Bacon’s  England  under  Henry  VIII.  430  pp.,  34.  6d. 

*3.  Macaulay:  Reviews,  Essays,  and  Poems,  6(0  pp.,  v.  6d. 

half-calf,  74.  6d. 


London:  WARD,  LQCK  &•  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 
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STANDARD  WORKS  BY  GREAT  WRITERS. 


The  World  Library— 

24.  Sydney  Smith’s  Essays,  Social  and  Political.  550  pp.,  y.  6d. 

25.  Lord  Bacon.  Containing  the  Proficience  and  Advancement  of 

Learning,  the  New  Atlantis,  Historical  Sketches  and  Essays.  530  pp.| 
3S.  6d.;  half-calf,  71.  6d- 

26.  Essays  by  Thomas  de  Quincey,  Containing  Confessions  of 

an  Opium  Eater,  Bentley,  Parr,  Goethe,  Letters  to  a Young  Man,  &c, 
500  pp.,  3r.  bd. 

27.  Josephus  (The  Complete  Works  of).  Translated  by  William 

Whiston,  A.M.  With  Life  of  the  Author,  and  Marginal  Notes  giving  the 
Essence  of  the  Narrative.  8io  pp.,  3X.  6d.  Library  Edition,  demy  8vo,  6x. 

28.  Paley’s  Works.  Containing  “ The  Evidences  of  Christianity,” 

" Horae  Paulinae,”  and  “ Natural  Theology."  By  William  Paley,  D.D. 
With  Life,  Introduction,  and  Notes.  3^.  6d. 

29.  Taylor’s  Holy  Living  and  Dying.  The  Rules  and  Exercises 

of  Holy  Living  and  Dying.  By  Jeremy  Taylor,  D.D.  With  Life,  In- 
troduction, and  Notes,  as.  6d. 

30.  Milman’s  History  of  the  Jews,  Isy  H.  H.  Milman,  D.D., 

Dean  of  St.  Paul’s.  500  pp.,  3s.  6d. 

31.  Macaulay.  Second  Series.  Reviews  and  Essays,  y,  6d. 

32.  Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding.  3^.  6d. 

33.  Plutarch’s  Lives.  By  Langhornk.  5'*'' 

Uniform  with  the  Library  Edition  of  "Hume’s  England,” 

" Hallam’s  Englamd,’’  &c. 

Shakespeare’s  Complete  Works.  With  Life  and  Glossary.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth,  6s.  


WARD  AND  LOCK’S 

STANDARD  POETS. 


Ths  nominal  fries  at  which  this  Series  is  offered  to  ths  fnblie  f loess  the  works 
our  grsatest  Posts  well  within  the  reach  of  all. 


Crown  *vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  as.  each. 


1.  Longfellow. 

2.  Scott. 

3.  Wordsworth. 

4.  Milton. 

5.  Cowper. 

6.  Keats. 

7.  Hood.  1st  Series. 

8.  Byron. 

9.  Burns. 

10.  Mrs.  Hemans. 

11.  Pope. 

12.  Campbell. 

13.  Coleridge. 

14.  Mesre. 


London : WARD,  LOCK 


15.  Shelley. 

16.  Hood.  2nd  Series 

17.  Thomson. 

18.  Tupper’s  Proverbial  Philo- 

sophy. 

19.  Humorous  Poems, 

20.  American  Poems. 

21.  Whittier. 

22.  LowelL 

23.  Shakespeare. 

24.  Poetic  Treasures. 

25.  Keble’s  Christian  Year. 

26.  Young. 

27.  Poe, 


CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C, 


ETIQUETTE  BOOKS. 


THE  STANDARD  ETIQUETTE  BOOKS. 


THE  MANNERS  OF  POLITE  SOCIETY;  or,  Etiquette  for 

Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families:  A Complete  Guide  to  Visiting,  Entertaining, 
and  Travelfingj  Conversation,  the  Toilette,  Courtship,  &c.  ; with  Hints  on 
Marriage,  Music,  Domestic  Afihirs,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  elegantly  tiound,  clpth 
gilt,  3j.  6J.  


ALL  ABOUT  ETIQUETTE;  or.  The  Manners  of  Polite  Society ; 

for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families ; Courtship,  Correspondence,  Carving, 
Dining,  Dress,  Ball  Roim,  Marriage,  Parties,  Fading,  Travelling,  Visiting, 
&c.  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  xs.  6d. 


THE  COMPLETE  ETIQUETTE  FOR  LADIES.  A Guide 

to  Visiting,  Entertaining,  and  Travelling ; with  Hints  on  Courtship,  Marriage, 
and  Dress  ; In  the  Street,  Shopping,  At  Church,  Visiting,  Conversation,  Obliga- 
tions to  Gentlemen,  Presents,  Dinners,  Travelling,  Offers  and  Refusals,  Corre- 
spondence, Couruhip,  Marriage,  &c.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  is. 


THE  COMPLETE  ETIQUETTE  FOR  GENTLEMEN. 

A Guide  to  the  Table,  the  Toilette,  and  the  Ball  Room  ; with  Hints  on  Court- 
ship, Music,  and  Manners,  In  the  Street,  Attendance  on  Ladies,  Visiting,  Dress, 
Dinners,  Carving,  Wines,  the  Ball  Room,  Buying  and  Selling,  the  Smnl/h-j  and 
Billiard  Rooms,  &c.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  is. 


THE  COMPLETE  ETIQUETTE  FOR  FAMILIES.  A 

Guide  to  Conversation,  Parties,  Travel,  aad  the  Toilette;  with  Hints  on 
Domestic  Affairs.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  is. 


HOSTESS  AND  GUEST,  A Guide  to  the  Etiquette  of  Dinners, 

Suppers,  Luncheons,  the  Precedence  of  Guests,  &c.  With  numerous  Engrav- 
ings, Fcap.  8vo,  ornamental  wrapper,  if. ; cloth  gilt,  if.  6d. 


THE  “HOW  HANDBOOKS. 

Elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  with  beautifully  Coloured  Frontispiece, 
price  6d.  each  ; or  in  wrapper,  2d. 

1.  How  to  Dance  ; or.  Etiquette  of  the  Ball  Room, 

2.  How  to  Woo  ; or.  The  Etiquette  of  Courtship  and  Marriage. 

3.  How  to  Dress  ; or.  The  Etiquette  of  the  Toilet. 

4.  How  to  Dine;  or.  Etiquette  of  the  Dinner  Table, 

5.  How  to  Manage ; or.  Etiquette  of  the  Household. 

6.  How  to  Entertain  ; or.  Etiquette  for  Visitors. 

7.  How  to  Behave  ; or.  The  Etiquette  of  Society. 

Travel ; or.  Etiquette  for  Ship,  Rail,  Coach,  or  Saddle, 

* /•  and  attractive  little  Manuals  will  be  found  useful  Text- 


London;  fVAED,  LOCK  dr*  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


INDISPENSABLE  HANDBOOKS. 


SYLVIA’S  HOME  HELP  SERIES 

of  Useful  Handbooks  for  Ladies. 

Price  If.  each. 

I.  HOW  TO  DRESS  WELL  ON  A SHILLING  A-DAY. 

) A Guide  to  Home  Dressmaking  and  Millinery.  With  a lar^e  Sheet  of  Dia- 

grams for  Cutting  out  Dress  Bodices  in  Three  Sizes,  and  Kifty  Diagrams  of 
Children's  Clothing. 

I.  ART  NEEDLEWORK  : A Guide  to  Embroidery  in  Crewels, 

Silks,  Appliqud,  &c.,  with  Instructions  as  to  Stitches,  and  explanatory 
Diagrams  With  a large  and  valuable  Sheet  of  Desig:ns  in  Crewel  Work. 

3.  HOSTESS  AND  GUEST.  A Guide  to  the  Etiquette  of 

Dinners,  Suppers,  Luncheons,  the  Precedence  of  Guests,  &c.  Illustrated. 

4.  BABIES,  AND  HOW  TO  TAKE  CARE  OP  THEM. 

Containing  full  and  practical  Information  on  every  subject  connected  with 
“ Baby."  With  a large  Pattern  Sheet  of  Infants'  Clothing. 

5.  DRESS,  HEALTH,  AND  BEAUTY.  Containing  Practi- 

cal Suggestions  for  the  Improvement  of  Modem  Costume,  regarded  from  an 
Artistic  and  Sanitary  point  of  view.  Illustrated. 

6.  THE  HOUSE  AND  ITS  FURNITURE.  A Common- 

Sense  Guide  to  House  Building  and  House  Furnishing.  Containing  plain  I 
Directions  as  to  Choosing  a Site.  Buying,  Building,  Heating,  Lighting, 
Ventilating,  and  Completely  Furnishing.  With  tyo  Illustrations. 

7.  INDIAN  HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT.  Containing 

Hints  on  Bungalows,  Packing,  Domestic  Servants,  &c.  Invaluable  for  all 
visiting  India. 

8.  HOW  TO  MANAGE  HOUSE  AND  SERVANTS,  and 

Make  the  Most  of  your  Means. 

9.  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  CHILDREN,  in  Health,  Sick- 

ness  and  Disease. 

10.  ARTISTIC  HOMES;  or,  How  to  Furnish  with  Taste.  A 

Handbook  for  all  Housewives.  Profusely  Illustrated. 

II.  HOW  TO  MAKE  HOME  HAPPY.  A Book  of  Household 

Hints  and  Information,  with  500  Odds  and  Ends  worth  Remembering. 

12.  HINTS  AND  HELPS  FOR  EVERY-DAY  EMER- 

GENCIES. Including  Social,  Rural,  and  Domestic  Economy,  Household 
Medicine,  Casualties,  Pecuniary  Embarrassments,  Legal  DiflBcukies,  &c. 

13.  THE  ECONOMICAL  HOUSEWIFE;  or,  How  to  Make 

the  Most  of  Everything.  With  about  50  Illustrations. 

14.  lYLVIA’S  BOOK  OF  THE  TOILET.  A Lady’s  Guide 

to  Dress  and  Beauty.  With  30  Illustrations. 

15.  HOME  NEEDLEWORK.  A Trustworthy  Guide  to  the  Art 

of  Plain  Sewing.  With  about  80  Diagrams. 

16.  CHILDREN,  AND  WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  THEM.  A 

Guide  for  Mothers  respecting  the  Management  of  their  Boys  and  Girls. 

17.  OUR  LEISURE  HOURS.  A Book  of  Recreation  for  the 

Use  of  Old  and  Young.  Illustrated. 

18.  THE  FANCY  NEEDLEWORK  INSTRUCTION 

BOOK.  Profusely  Illustrated. 

19.  THE  ETIQUETTE  OF  MODERN  SOCIETY.  IllusL 
London:  WARD,  LOCK  &•  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


HEALTH  PRIMERS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE, 


WARD  AND  LOCK’S 

LONG  LIFE  SERIES. 

Aconratsly  Written  and  Carefully  Edited  by  Dlstlngulsbed  Mombera 
of  the  Medical  Profession. 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  ». 


The  object  of  Ward  & Lock’s  " Long  Lifb  Series  ” ft  to  diffuse  at  ruidely  as 
possible,  amongst  all  classes,  a knowledge  of  the  elementary  parts  of  preventive 
medicine.  The  subjects  selected  are  of  vital  and  practical  importance  in  ei'eryday 
life,  and  are  treated  in  as  popular  a style  as  is  consistent  with  their  nature. 
Each  volume,  if  the  subject  calls  for  it,  is  fully  Illustrated,  so  that  the  text  may 
be  clearly  and  readily  understood  by  anyone  hitherto  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
structure  and functions  of  the  body. 

The  Authors  of'HKnn  & Lock’s  “Long  Life  Series”  have  been  selected 
with  great  care  and  on  account  of  special  fitness  each  for  his  subject,  by  reason  of 
its  previous  carfftl  study,  either  privately  or  as  public  teaching. 


1.  LONG  LIFE,  AND  HOW  TO  REACH  IT. 

2.  THE  THROAT  AND  THE  VOICE. 

3.  EYESIGHT,  AND  HOW  TO  CARE  FOR  IT. 

4.  THE  MOUTH  AND  THE  TEETH. 

5.  THE  SKIN  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 

6.  BRAIN  WORK  AND  OVERWORK. 

7.  SICK  NURSING  : A Handbook  for  all  who  have  to  do  with 

Cases  of  Disease  and  Convalescence.  | 

8.  THE  YOUNG  WIFE’S  ADVICE  BOOK  ; A Guide  for  ! 

Mothers  on  Health  and  Self-Management. 

9.  SLEEP:  HOW  TO  OBTAIN  IT. 

10.  HEARING,  AND  HOW  TO  KEEP  IT. 

11.  SEA  AIR  AND  SEA  BATHING. 

12.  HEALTH  IN  SCHOOLS  AND  WORKSHOPS. 

The  Saturday  Review  says ; " Messrs.  Ward  and  Lock  have  done  eood 
ser^ce  to  the  public  in  procuring,  at  the  hands  of  highly  qualified  members  of  the 
medi^  profession,  a series  of  manuals  compressing  into  the  smallest  possible  soace 
the  elementary  principles  and  practical  rules  of  healthful  living.  It  is  not  much  to 
say  of  them,  as  a series,  that  the  shilling  invested  betimes  in  each  of  them  mav  he 
the  means  of  savmg  many  a guinea.**  ^ 


London : W ARD,  LOCK  dr*  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C, 


REFERENCE  BOOKS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 


BEETON’S  N ATION  AL  R E F E R E N C E B 00  K8, 

For  the  People  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

age  of  great  competition  and  little  leisure  the  value  of  Time  is 
ioUrahly  well  understood.  Mefi  wanting  facts  like  to  get  at  them  with  as  little 
expenditure  as  possible  of  money  or  minutes,  Bkbton’s  National  Rbferencb 
Books  have  been  conceived  and  carried  out  in  the  belief  that  a set  of  Cheap  and 
Handy  Volumes  in  Biography^  Geography^  History  (Sacred  and  Profane)^  Science^ 
and  Business,  would  be  thoroughly  welcome,  because  they  would  quickly  ojuwef 
j many  a question.  In  every  case  the  fype  will  be  found  clear  and  plaits 

Strongly  bound  in  cloth,  pricb  One  Shilling  bach. 

(Those  marked  thus  * can  be  had  cloth  gilt,  price  \s,  6d.) 

l.*Beeton’s  British  Gazetteer:  A Topographical  and  Historical 

Guide  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

а.  Beeton’s  British  Biography:  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 

Accession  of  George  III. 

3.  Beeton’s  Modern  Men  and  Women:  A British  Biography, 

from  the  Accession  of  George  III.  to  the  Present  Time. 

4. *Beeton’s  Bible  Dictionary,  A Cyclopaedia  of  the  Geography, 

Biography,  Narratives,  and  Truths  of  Scripture. 

5**Beeton’s  Classical  Dictionary  : A Cyclopaedia  of  Greek  and 

Roman  Biography,  Geography,  Mythology,  and  Antiquities. 

б. *Beeton’s  Medical  Dictionary,  A Guide  for  every  Family, 

defining,  with  perfect  plainness,  the  Symptoms  and  Treatment  of  all  Ail- 
ments, Illnv.  .aes,  and  Diseases. 

7.  Beeton’s  Date  Book.  A British  Chronology  from  the  Earliest 

Records  to  the  Present  Day. 

8.  Beeton’s  Dictionary  of  Commerce.  Containing  Explanations 

of  the  principal  Terms  used  in,  and  modes  of  transacting  Business  at  Home 
and  Abroad. 

9.  Beeton’s  Modern  European  Celebrities.  A Biography  of 

Continental  Men  and  Women  of  Note  who  have  lived  during  the  last 
Hundred  Years,  or  are  now  living. 


Beeton’s  Guide  Book  to  the  Stock  Exchange  and  Money 

Market.  With  Hints  to  Investors  and  the  Chances  of  Speculators.  Entirely 
New  Edition,  post  8vo,  linen  boards,  ii. 

Beeton’s  Investing  Money  with  Safety  and  Profit.  New  and 

Revised  Edition.  Post  8vo,  linen  covers,  is. 

Beeton’s  Ready  Reckoner.  With  New  Tables,  and  much  Informa- 

tion never  before  collected.  Post  8vo,  strong  cloth,  ir. 

Webster’s  Sixpenny  Ready  Reckoner.  256  pp.,  cloth,  6</. 
Beeton’s  Complete  Letter  Writer,  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

Post  Evo,  strong  cloth,  price  is. 

Beeton’s  Complete  Letter  Writer  for  Ladies.  In  linen  covers, 6(/. 
Beeton’s  Complete  Letter  Writer  for  Gentlemen.  Price  6d. 
The  New  Letter  Writer  for  Lovers.  In  linen  covers,  price  6d. 
Webster’s  Shilling  Book-keeping,  A Comprehensive  Guide, 
comprising  a Course  of  Practice  in  Single  and  Double  Entry.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  UL 


London ; WARD,  LOCK  (Sr*  CO.,  Salisbury  Squart,  E.C. 


CLASSICS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 


WARD  AND  LOCK’S 

BOOKS  FOR  ALL  TIME 


LUtrary  Masitrpuctt,  tuck  as  are  included  in  this  Series,  take  their  place 
among  our  permanent  institutions,  'They  are  not  only  certain  to  receive  the 
esdmiraiion  of  future  generations  of  readers,  but  they  are  rightfully  the  property 
ef  all  living  admirers  of  the  works  of  genius,  and  should  be  within  the  reaich  of 
all.  This  is  rendered  possible  by  the  present  issue  in  a cheap  form. 


Crown  8vo,  wrapper,  ir.;  cloth  gilt,  ai. 

I.  Macaulay,  Reviews  and  Essays. 

а.  Sydney  Smith.  Essays,  Social  and  Political. 

3.  De  Quincey.  Confessions  of  an  Opium  Eater,  &c. 

4.  Lord  Bacon.  Essays,  Civil  and  Moril,  &c. 

5.  Macaulay  (Second  Series).  Reviews  and  Essays. 

б.  Lord  Bacon  (Second  Series).  New  Atlantis,  &c. 

7.  Sydney  Smith  (Second  Series).  Essays,  Social  and  Political 

9.  De  Quincey  (Second  Series). 

10.  Josephus.  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  u.  (>d.  and  2J, 

11.  Josephus,  Wars  of  the  Jews.  \s.  and  u.  6tf. 

12.  Macaulay  (Third  Series). 


THE  BOYS’  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  OF 

HEROES,  PATRIOTS,  AND  PIONEERS. 

The  Story  of  their  Baring  Adventures  and  Heroic  Beeda. 


In  this  series  Biographies  are  narrated  exhibiting  the  force  of  character  of 
the  men  and  the  remarkable  adventures  tluy  encountered,  and  these  records  can 
scarcely  be  perused  without  exciting  a feeling  of  admiration  for  the  Heroes  and 
of  wonder  at  the  magnitude  of  their  achievements. 


In  picture  hoards,  as.  ; cloth  gilt,  as.  6d.  ; gilt  edges,  3f.  6d. 

1.  Columbus,  the  Discoverer  of  the  New  World. 

2.  Franklin,  Printer  Boy,  Statesman,  and  Philosopher. 

3.  Washington,  Hero  and  Patriot. 

4.  The  Puritan  Captain  ; or.  The  Story  of  Miles  Standish. 

5.  Boone,  the  Backwoodsman,  the  Pioneer  of  Kentucky. 

6.  The  Terror  of  the  Indians;  or,  Life  in  the  Backwoods. 

7.  The  Hero  of  the  Prairies  ; or.  The  Story  of  Kit  Carson. 

8.  The  Spanish  Cavalier  ; or,  De  Soto,  the  Discoverer. 

9.  Through  Prairie  and  Forest ; or,  De  Salle,  the  Pathfinder. 

10.  The  Shawnee  Prophet ; or.  The  Story  of  Tecumseh. 

11.  The  Buccaneer  Chiefs;  or.  Captain  Kidd  and  the  Pirates. 

I 12.  Red  Eagle  ; or.  The  War  in  Alabama. 

13.  The  Rival  Warriors  ; Chiefs  of  the  Five  Nations. 

14.  The  Indian  Princess ; or.  The  Story  of  Pocahontas. 

15.  The  Mexican  Prince  ; or.  The  Story  of  Montezuma. 


London:  TABARD,  LOCK  dr*  CO,,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C, 


BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  MEN. 


THE  FRIENDLY  COUNSEL  SERIES. 


Ih  ikt  Vtlumts  ef  the  Frikndly  Counsel  Series,  the  elyect  has  been  he/t  in 
view  to  spread  abroad  /or  the  reading  pnilie  the  good  words  of  the  present,  and 
preserve  for  them  the  wisdom  of  the  past.  From  first  to  last  the  effort  has  been, 
and  will  he,  to  make  the  Friendly  Counsel  Series  a practical  illustration  of  the  i 
homely  truth  that  “A  Friend  in  Need  is  a Friend  Indeed." 


Crown  8vo,  fancy  wrapper,  price  u.  each  ; cloth  gilt,  ir.  (>d. ; cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges, 

price  as. 

(Those  marked  thus  (*)  can  also  be  had  in  cloth,  extra  gilt,  side,  hack,  and  edges, 

price  as.  6d.  each.) 

1. *Timothy  Titcomb’s  Letters  addressed  to  Young  People. 

2. *Beecher’s  Lectures  to  Young  Men  on  various  Important  Sub- 

jects. By  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Author  of  “Life  Thoughts.” 

3. *Getting  On  in  the  World  ; or.  Hints  on  Success  in  Life.  By 

William  Mathews,  LL.D.  First  Series. 

4. *Cobbett’s  Advice  to  Young  Men,  and  incidentally  to 

Young  Women.  With  Notes  and  Memoir  of  the  Author. 

5.  Christians  in  Council ; or.  The  Pastor  and  his  Friends.  By  the 

Author  of  “ Stepping  Heavenward.” 

6.  How  to  Make  a Living  : Suggestions  upon  the  Art  of  Making, 

Saving,  and  Using  Money.  By  George  Cary  Eggleston, 

7.  The  Art  of  Prolonging  Life.  Translated,  completely  Revised, 

and  Adapted  for  all  Readers,  from  the  celebrated  work  by  Dr.  Hufeuand. 

S.’FostePs  Decision  of  Character,  and  other  Essays.  With  Life 

of  the  Author  and  Notes. 

9.*Getting  On  in  the  World;  or.  Hints  on  Success  in  Life.  Second 

Series.  By  W.  Mathews,  LL.D. 

io.*How  to  Excel  in  Business;  or.  The  Clerk’s  Instructor.  A 

Complete  Guide  to  Success  in  the  World  of  Commerce.  By  James  Mason. 

I i.*Todd’s  Student’s  Manual.  By  Rev.  John  Todd,  D.D.  New 
and  Revised  Edition,  with  Notes  by  the  Author. 

12.  How  to  Excel  in  Study;  or.  The  Student’s  Instructor.  By 

James  Mason,  Author  of  “ How  to  Excel  in  Business,”  &c. 

13.  Money  ; How  to  Get,  How  to  Use,  and  How  to  Keep  It,  New 

and  Revised  Edition. 

14.  Oratory  and  Orators.  By  William  Mathews,  LL.D.,  Author 

of  “ Getting  On  in  the  World.”  Edited  by  J.  W.  Kirton,  LL.D.,  Author 
of  “ Buy  Your  Own  Cherries.” 


Ctowd  8vo,  bevelled  boards,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  v- 
The  Friendly  Counsellor.  Containing  “Timothy  Titcomb’s  Letters 
to  Young  People,”  " Cobbett’s  Advice  to  Young  Men,”  and  “ Beecher's  Lec- 
tures to  Young  Men.” 


Lcttdtm  : WARD,  LOCK  <&*  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN'S  STORIES. 


WARD,  LOCK  AND  CO.’S 

ERCKMANN -CHATRIAN  LIBRARY. 

Either  to  the  young  who  are  learning  history,  to  the  old  who  desire  to  gain  | 
lessons  front  experience,  or  to  the  more  feminine  minds  who  delight  in  stories  of 
entrancing  interest,  the  exquisite  volumes  of  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian  appeal 
in  tones  qf  wholesome  and  invigorating  ejfect. 

Post  8vo,  picture  wrapper,  price  is.  each ; cloth  gilt,  if.  6rf. ; cloth  gilt,  those  marked 
thus  (*),  with  page  Engravings,  is.  6d.  each. 

The  addition  to  these  volumes  of  the  charming  Illustrations  of  Schulkr, 
Bayard,  and  others,  render  them  in  every  way  perfect. 

*1.  Madame  Th6rSse. 

2.  The  Conscript. 

*3.  The  Great  Invasion. 

4,  The  Blockade. 

•5.  The  States-General. 

*6.  The  Country  in  Danger. 

7.  Waterloo. 

•8.  Illustrious  Dr.  Matheus. 

•9.  Stories  of  the  Rhine. 

*10.  Friend  Fritz. 


DOUBLE  VOLUMES,  Crown  8vo,  picture  boards,  af.  each, 

1.  Under  Fire.  (“  Madame  Th«-^se, ” and  “ The  Blockade. ”) 

2.  Two  Years  a Soldier.  (“  The  Conscript,”  and  “ Waterloo.”) 

3.  The  Story  of  a Peasant,  1789-1792.  (“  The  States-General,” 

and  “ The  Country  in  Danger.”) 

4.  The  Story  of  a Peasant,  1793-1815.  (“  Year  One  of  the  Re- 

public,” and  “ Citizen  Bonaparte.”) 

5.  The  Mysterious  Doctor.  (“Dr.  Matheus,”  and  “Friend  Fritz.”) 

6.  The  Buried  Treasure.  (“  Stories  of  the  Rhine,”  and  “Clarionet 

Player.”) 

7.  The  Old  Schoolmaster.  (“The  Alsatian  Schoolmaster,”  and 

“Campaign  in  Kabylia.”) 

i 8.  Weird  Tales  of  the  Woods.  (“The  Man  Wolf,”  and  “The 
I Wild  Huntsman.”) 

I 

In  new  and  handsome  binding,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  price  3X.  each. 

The  Story  of  a Peasant,  1789-1792.  Containing  “The  States- 
General,”  and  “The  Country  in  Danger.”  With  57  full-p.age  Engravings. 

The  Story  of  a Peasant,  1793-1815.  Containing  “Year  One  of 
the  Republic,”  and  “ Citizen  Bonaparte.”  With  60  full-page  Engravings. 


*11.  Alsatian  Schoolmaster. 
*12.  The  Polish  Jew, 

13.  Master  Daniel  Rock. 

*15.  Year  One  of  the  Re- 
public. 

*16.  Citizen  Bonaparte. 

*17.  Confessions  of  aClarionet 

Player. 

*i8.  The  Campaign  in  Kabylia 
*19.  The  Man  Wolf. 

*20.  The  Wild  Huntsman. 


London ; WARD,  LOCK  (Sr*  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


BOOKS  FOR  YOUTH. 


THE  YOUTH’S  LIBRARY  OF  WONDER  AND  ADVENTURE. 

Crown  8vo,  picture  wrapper,  is.  each  ; cloth  gilt,  is,  td. ; ditto,  gUt  edges,  as. 


Htalihy  literature  for  Boys  is  here  provided  in  a cheap  and  popular  form, 

I.  A Journey  into  the  Interior  of  the  Earth.  ByJULES  Vkrnk. 
a The  English  at  the  North  Pole.  By  Jules  Verne, 

3.  The  Ice  Desert.  By  Jules  Verne. 

4.  Five  Weeks  in  a Balloon.  By  Jules  Verne. 

5.  The  Mysterious  Document.  By  Jules  Verne. 

6.  On  the  Track.  By  Jules  Verne. 

7.  Among  the  Cannibals.  By  Jules  Verne. 

8.  Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea.  Part  I. 

9.  — - — — Part  II. 

10.  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast.  By  R.  H.  Dana. 

11.  From  the  Earth  to  the  Moon.  By  Jules  Verne, 

12.  Round  the  Moon.  By  Jules  Verne. 

13.  Sandford  and  Merton.  Illustrated. 

14.  Baron  Munchausen  ; His  Life,  Travels,  and  Adventures.  Hlust. 

15.  Robinson  Crusoe.  By  Daniel  Defoe.  With  many  Engravings. 

16.  Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days.  By  Jules  Verne.  Hlust. 

17.  A Boy’s  Life  Aboard  Ship,  as  it  is.  Illustrated. 

18.  Life  in  a Whaler;  or.  Adventures  in  the  Tropical  Seas.  Hlust. 

19.  Household  Stories.  By  the  Brothers  Grimm,  &c.  Illustrated. 

20.  The  Marvels  of  Nature.  With  400  Engravings. 

21.  Wonders  of  the  World.  With  123  Engravings. 

22.  The  Boy’s  Own  Book  of  Manufactures  and  Industries  of 

the  World.  With  365  Engravings. 

23.  Fifty  Famous  Men.  With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 

24.  Great  Inventors.  With  109  Engravings. 

2$.  The  Boy’s  Handy  Book  of  Games.  Hundreds  of  Illustrations. 
a6.  The  Boy’s  Handy  Book  of  Natural  History.  Illustrated. 

DOUBLE  VOLUMES. 

Crown  8vo,  picture  boards,  as.  each ; cloth  gilt,  as.  6d. ; cloth  extra,  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

1,  The  Adventures  of  Captain  Hatteras.  (“The  English  at 

the  North  I ile,”  and  “The  Ice  Desert.")  With  Coloured  Pictures. 

2.  Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea.  First  and 

Second  Series,  Complete.  With  Coloured  Pictures. 

3,  The  Wonderful  Travels.  Containing  “ A Journey  into  the 

Interior  of  the  Earth,"  and  " Five  Weeks  in  a Balloon.”  Ditto. 

4.  Th«  Moon  Voyage.  Containing  “From  the  Earth  to  the 

Moon,”  and  “ Round  the  Moon.”  With  Coloured  Pictures. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  ^ CO..,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


GARDENING  BOOKS. 


THE  STANDARD  GARDENING  BOOKS. 


GmrtUntH?,  froperly  managed,  is  a source  of  income  U thousands,  mssd  of 
healthful  recreation  to  other  thousands.  Besides  the  gratification  it  affords,  tlu 
inexhaustible  field  it  opens  up  for  observation  and  experiment  commends  its  i - 
foresting  practice  to  everyone  possessed  of  a real  English  home. 

BEETON’S  BOOK  OF  GARDEN  MANAGEMENT.  Em- 

bracine  all  kinds  of  Information  connected  with  Fruit,  Flower,  and  Kitchen 
Garden  Cultivation,  Orchid  Houses,  Bees,  &c.,  &c.  Illustrated  with  pjloured 
Plates  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  numerous  Engravings.  Post  8vo,  cloth  gUt, 
price  ^s,  6d,  *,  or  in  half-calf,  xos,  6d, 

The  directions  in  Beeton’s  Garden  Management  are  conceived  in  a prac- 
tical manner,  and  are,  throughout  the  work,  so  simply  given  that  none  can  fail  to 
understand  them.  The  Coloured  Plates  show  more  than  a hundred  different  kinds 
of  Plants  and  Flowers,  and  assist  in  the  identification  of  any  doubtful  specimen. 

BEETON’S  DICTIONARY  OF  EVERY-DAY  GARDEN- 
ING. Constituting  a Popular  Cyclopa:dia  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Horticulture.  Illustrated  with  Coloured  Plates,  made  after  Ongmal  Water 
Colour  Drawings  copied  from  Nature,  and  Woodcuts  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  ^t,  price  3J.  td.  

ALL  ABOUT  GARDENING.  Being  a Popular  Dictionary  of 

Gardening,  containing  full  and  practical  Instructions  in  the  different  Branches 
of  Horticultural  Science.  Specially  adapted  to  the  capabilities  and  require- 
ments of  the  Kitchen  and  Flower  Garden  at  the  Present  Day.  With  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  as.  6d. 


BEETON’S  GARDENING  BOOK,  Containing  full  and  prac- 
tical Instructions  concerning  General  Gardening  Operations,  the  Flower  Garden, 
the  Fruit  Garden,  the  Kitchen  Garden,  Pests  of  the  Garden,  with  a Monthly 
Calendar  of  Work  to  be  done  in  the  Garden  throughout  the  Year.  With  Illus- 
trations. Post  8vo,  cloth,  price  is. ; or  with  Coloured  Plates,  price  is.  bd. 


KITCHEN  AND  FLOWER  GARDENING  FOR  PLEA- 

SURE  AND  PROFIT.  An  Entirely  New  and  Practical  Guide  to  the  Culti- 
vation of  Vegetables,  Fruits,  and  Flowers.  With  upwards  of  loo  Engravings. 
Crown  8vo,  boards,  is.  


BEETON’S  PENNY  GARDENING  BOOK.  Being  a Calendar 

of  Work  to  be  done  in  the  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Kitchen  Garden,  together  with 
Plain  Directions  for  Growing  all  Useful  Vegetables  and  most  Flowers  suited  to 
adorn  the  Gardens  and  Homes  of  Cottagers.  Price  id. ; post  free,  PAd. 


GLENNY’S  ILLUSTRATED  GARDEN  ALMANAC 

AND  FLORIST’S  DIRECTORY.  Being  an  Every-day  Handbook  for  Gar- 
deners, both  Amateur  and  Professional.  Containing  Notices  of  the  Floral 
Novelties  of  the  Current  Year,  Articles  by  Eminent  Horticultural  Authorities, 
Directions  for  Amateurs,  Lists  of  London,  Provincial,  and  Continental  Nursery- 
men, Seedsmen,  and  Florists,  &c.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Published 
Yearly,  in  coloured  wrapper,  price  ir. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  dr*  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


NEEDLEWORK  BOOKS. 


THE  STANDARD  NEEDLEWORK  BOOKS. 


Tht  Art  of  Needlework  has  from  time  immemorial  been  the  support-  comfort, 
or  tmploymeHt  of  women  of  every  rank  and  age,  so  that  any  addition  and  assist- 
ance in  teaching  or  learning  Needlework  will  be  welcomed  by  the  Daughters  of 
England.  In  this  belief,  the  Pssblishers  offer  to  the  fubUc  the  “Standakd 
Nbedlbwobk  Books." 


New  and  Revised  Edition. 

BEETON’S  BOOK  OF  NEEDLEWORK.  Consisting  of  670 

Needlework  Patterns,  with  full  Descriptions  and  Instructions  as  to  working 
them.  Every  Stitch  Described  and  Engraved  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  and 
the  Quantity  of  Material  requisite  for  each  Pattern  stated. 

Contents ; — 


Tatting  Patterns. 

Embroidery  Patterns. 

Crochet  Patterns. 

Knitting  and  Netting  Patterns. 
Monogram  and  Initial  Patterns. 
Berlin  Wool  Instructions. 


Crewel  Work. 


Embroidery  Instructions. 

Crochet  Instructions. 

Knitting  andNettingInstructions 
Lace  Stitches. 

Point  Lace  Patterns. 

Guipure  Patterns. 


New  and  Revised  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  price  71.  6d. 

*,*  fust  as  The  Book  of  Household  Management  takes  due  precedence  of 
every  other  Cookery  Book,  so  this  extraordinary  collection  of  Needlework  Desigyu 
has  become  the  book,  par  excellence,  for  Ladies  to  consult,  both  for  I nstruction  in 
Stitches  and  all  kinds  of  IVork,  and  Patterns  of  elegant  style  and  irreproachable 
good  taste.  


MADAME  GOUBAUD’S 

SHILLING  NEEDLEWORK  BOOKS. 

Imperial  i6mo,  ornamental  wrapper,  price  11.  each. 

1.  Tatting  Patterns.  With  66  Illustrations. 

2.  Embroidery  Patterns.  With  85  Illustrations. 

3.  Crochet  Patterns.  With  48  Illustrations. 

4.  Knitting  and  Netting  Patterns.  With  64  Illustrations. 

5.  Patterns  of  Monograms,  Initials,  &c.  151  Illustrations. 

6.  Guipure  Patterns.  With  71  Illustrations. 

7.  Point  Lace  Book.  With  78  Illustrations. 


MADAME  GOUBAUD’S 

NEEDLEWORK  INSTRUCTION  BOOKS. 

Imperial  i6mo,  ornamental  virapper,  price  &/.  eacK 
I.  Berlin  Wool  Instructions.  With  18  Illustrations, 
a.  Embroidery  Instructions.  With  65  Illustrations. 

3.  Crochet  Instructions.  With  24  Illustrations. 

Home  Needlework.  With  80  Diagrams.  Price  is. 

Art  Needlework.  Illustrated.  Price  it. 

The  p-ancy  Needlework  Instruction  Book.  Price  is, 

(See  also  “ The  Ladies’  Bazaar  and  Fancy-Fair  Books.’’) 


London:  WARD,  LOCKUP  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY. 


Ju»t  readyi  demy  8to,  doth,  s*.  Ward  & Lock’s 

STANDARD 

ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY 

OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

A Popular  and  Comprehensive  Guide  to  the  Pronunciatio 
Parts  of  Speech,  Meanings,  and  Etymology  of  all 
Words,  Ordinary,  Scientific,  and  Technological 
NOW  in  General  Use. 

With  40  pages  of  Engravings  and  an  Appendix, 

Comprising 

I.  Abbrkviations  uskd  in  Writing  and  Printing. 

t.  A Bribf  Classical  Dictionary,  comprising  the  Principal  Deities, 
Heroes,  Notable  Men  and  Women,  &c.,  of  Greek  and  Roman  My- 
thology. 

3.  Letters  : How  to  Begin,  End,  and  Address  Them. 

4.  Words,  Phrases,  and  Proverbs,  from  the  Latin,  frequently  used  in 

Writing  and  Speaking. 

5.  Words,  Phrases,  and  Proverbs,  from  the  French,  with  English 

Translations, 

6.  Words,  Phrases,  and  Proverbs,  from  the  Italian  and  Spanish  with 

English  Translations. 


Messrs.  Ward,  Lock  and  Co.,  in  announcing  this  Entirely  New  Work, 
which  has  long  been  in  preparation,  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  the  several 
points  of  excellence  to  be  found  in  it,  and  feel  sure  that  this  valuable  work  will  com- 
mand the  favour  of  the  public.  The  following  are  the  principal  points  to  which 
attention  is  called : — 

I.  Comprehensiveness. — New  words,  that  the  progress  of  science,  art,  and 
philos  iphy  has  rendered  necessary  as  additions  to  the  vocabulary,  and  thousands  of 
compound  words  have  been  introduced. 

a.  Brevity. — To  ensure  this,  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  redundancy  of  ex- 
planation, while  every  possible  meaning  of  each  word  has  been  given. 

3.  Pronunciation. — Those  who  may  use  it  will  not  be  puzzled  and  confused 
with  any  arbitrary  system  of  phonetic  signs,  similar  to  those  usually  found  in  Pro- 
nouncing Dictionaries  Every  word  of  two  syllables  and  more  is  properly  divided 
and  accented ; and  all  siUnt  letters  are  put  in  italics. 

4.  Etymolo^.  - The  words  are  arranged  in  groups,  each  group  being  placed 
under  the  principal  word  to  which  its  members  are  closely  allied.  Words  similarly 
spelt,  but  having  distinct  etymologies,  are  separated  according  to  their  derivation. 

5.  Illustrations. — 40  pages  of  Illustrations  of  various  objects  given,  to  assist 
students  in  arriving  at  a clear  perception  of  that  which  is  indicated  by  the  name. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  <Sr*  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.  C. 


WARD  &*  LOCK'S  POPULAR  DICTIONARIES, 


THE  STANDARD  DICTIONARIES  OF  LANGUAGE. 


WEBSTER’S  UNIVERSAL  PRONOUNCING  AND  DE- 
FINING DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Conae-.aed 
from  Noah  Webster’s  Large  Work,  with  numerous  Synonyms,  carefully  dis- 
criminated by  Chauncby  A.  Goodrich,  D.D.  With  Walker’s  Key  to  the  Pro- 
nunciation of  Classical  and  Scriptural  Proper  Names;  a Vocabulary  of  Modem 
Geographical  Names ; Phrases  and  Quoutious  from  the  Ancient  and  Modem 
Languages ; Abbreviations,  &c.  Royal  8vo,  half  bound,  sr. ; demy  8vo,  cloth, 

“This  Dictionary  must  commend  itself  to  every  intelligent  reader 

Let  us  add,  it  is  carefully  and  well  printed,  and  very  cheap  j and  having  said  so 
much,  we  feel  assured  that  further  recommendation  is  unnecessary.  It  is  good,  use- 
ful, and  cheap.” — Liverpool  Mail, 


WEBSTER’S  IMPROVED  PRONOUNCING  DICTION- 
ARY OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Condensed  and  adapted  to  English 
Orthography  and  Usage,  with  additions  by  Charles  Robson.  To  which  are 
added.  Accentuated  Lists  of  Scriptural,  Classical,  and  Modem  Geographical 
Proper  Names.  Cloth,  price  ar.  6<f. ; strongly  half-bound,  3s.  6d, 


WEBSTER’S  POCKET  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY 

OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  Condensed  from  the  Original  Dictionary 
by  Noah  Webster,  LL.D.  ; with  Accentuated  Vocabularies  of  Classical, 
Scriptural,  and  Modem  Geographical  Names.  Revised  Edition,  by  William 
G.  Webster.  Son  of  Noah  Webster,  Containing  10,000  more  words  than 
“Walker’s  Dictionary.”  Royal  i6mo,  cloth,  price  ir. 


WARD  & LOCK’S  POCKET  SHILLING  DICTIONARY 

OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Condensed  by  Charles  Robson,  from 
Noah  Webster’s  Original  Work.  With  Accentuated  Lists  of  Scripture  and 
Modem  Geographical  Proper  Names.  Super-royal  3amo,  cloth,  768  pp.,  ir- 


WARD  AND  LOCK’S  SHILLING  DICTIONARY  OF 

THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE.  Containing  German-English  and  English- 
German,  Geographical  Dictionary,  Table  of  Coins,  &c.  Super-royal  aamo, 
cloth,  goo  pp.,  IS.  


WEBSTER’S  SIXPENNY  POCKET  PRONOUNCING 

DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Condensed  from  the 
Original  Dictionary  by  Noah  Webster,  LL.D. ; with  Accentuated  Vocabu- 
laries of  Classical,  Scriptural,  and  Modem  Geo^aphical  Names.  Revised 
Edition,  by  William  G.  Webster,  Son  of  Noah  Webster.  Strongly  bound  in 
doth,  pnce  64.  


WEBSTER’S  PENNY  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY 

OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Exhibiting  the  Spelling,  Pronunciation, 
Part  of  Speech,  and  Meaning  of  all  Words  in  General  Use  among  English-speak- 
ing Nations.  Containing  over  10,000  words.  Price  id. ; or,  linen  wrapper,  aeU 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  Ss^  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  B.C* 


PRESENTS  FOR  YOUTH. 


BEETON’S  BOY’S  OWN  LIBRARY. 

*,*  The  test  sei  of  Volumes  for  Prises,  Rewards,  orGifts  to  English  Lade. 
They  have  all  been  prepared  with  a view  to  their  fitness  in  manly  tone  and  hand, 
some  appearance  for  Presentsfor  Youth. 

Demy  8vo,  doth  gilt,  price  s*-  each ; gilt  edges,  &t.  each. 

1.  Stories  of  the  Wars,  1574-16  58.  From  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch 

Republic  to  the  Death  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  By  John  Tillotsoh.  With 
Coloured  Pictures  and  many  other  Illustrations. 

2.  A Boy’s  Adventures  in  the  Barons’  Wars;  or,  How  I Won 

my  Spurs.  By  J.  G.  Edgar.  Coloured  Front,  and  many  Illustrations. 

3.  Cressy  and  Poictiers ; or,  The  Story  of  the  Black  Prince’s 

Page.  By  J.  G.  Edgar.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  many  Illus- 
trations, principally  by  R.  Dudley  and  Gustave  DoRh. 

4.  Runnymede  and  Lincoln  Fair.  A Story  of  the  Great  Charter, 

By  J.  G.  Edgar.  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  many  full-page  Engravings. 

5.  Wild  Sports  of  the  World.  By  James  Greenwood,  Author 

of  “ A Night  in  a Workhouse.”  With  Eight  Coloured  Plates  and  many 
Woodcut  Illustrations. 

6.  The  Wild  Man  at  Home ; or.  Pictures  of  Life  in  Savage 

Lands.  By  J.  Greenwood.  With  Coloured  Plates  and  other  Illustrations. 

7.  Hubert  Ellis  : A Story  of  King  Richard  the  Second’s  Days.  By 

F.  Davenant.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece,  full-page  and  other  Illustra- 
tions, principally  by  Robert  Dudley. 

8.  Don  Quixote.  Translated  by  Charles  Jarvis.  With  nearly 

700  Illustrations  by  Tony  Johannot. 

9.  Gulliver’s  Travels.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  upwards 

of  30W  Woodcut  Illustrations. 

10.  Robinson  Crusoe.  With  Memoir  of  the  Author.  With 

Coloured  and  other  Plates  and  many  Woodcuts. 

11.  Silas  the  Conjuror : His  Travels  and  Perils.  By  James  Green- 

wood. With  many  Illustrations. 

12.  Scenes  and  Sports  of  Savage  Lands.  By  James  Green- 

wood. With  Coloured  Plates  and  many  other  Illustrations. 

13.  Reuhen  Davidger  ; His  Perils  and  Adventures.  By  James 

Greenwood.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

14.  Brave  British  Soldiers  and  the  Victoria  Cross.  Stories  of  the 

Brave  Deeds  which  won  the  prize  “ For  Valour.”  With  full-page  Engrav- 
ings and  other  Illustrations. 

15.  Zoological  Recreations.  By  W.  J.  Broderip,  F.R.S. 

With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  many  full-page  Engravings. 

16.  Wild  Animals  in  Freedom  and  Captivity.  With  Coloured 

Frontispiece  and  lao  Illustrations  by  Harrison  Weir  and  others. 

18.  The  World’s  Explorers.  By  H.  W.  Dulcken,  Ph.D. 

Including  the  Discoveries  of  Livingstone  and  Stanley.  With  Coloured 
Frontispiece  and  many  Illustrations. 

19.  The  Man  among  the  Monkeys ; or.  Ninety  Days  in  Ape- 

land.  With  other  Strange  Stories  of  Men  and  Animals.  Illustrated  by 
Gustave  DoRd  and  others. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  «5r*  CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C, 


PRESENTATION  VOLUMES  FOR  BOYS. 


BEETON’S  BOY’S  PRIZE  LIBRARY. 

tftlit  Library  could  he  chcsenfor  the  selection  of  Prizes  for  Young  Gentlem/m, 
Birthday  Gifts,  or  Anniversary  Rtuiards. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  51.  each ; gilt  edges,  6s.  each. 

1.  Beeton’s  Fact,  Fiction,  History,  and  Adventure.  i,iiopp., 

with  33  page  Engravings  and  many  Woodcuts. 

2.  Beeton’s  Historical  Romances,  Daring  Deeds,  and  Animal 

Stories.  1,104  PP-,  34  full-page  Plates  and  255  Woodcuts. 

3.  Beeton’s  Brave  Tales,  Bold  Ballads,  and  Travels  by  Land 

and  Sea.  1,088  pp.,  with  j8  full-page  Engravings  and  320  Cuts. 

4.  Beeton’s  Tales  of  Chivalry,  School  Stories,  Mechanics  at 

Home,  and  Exploits  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  888  pages,  with  23  full-page 
Engravings  and  255  Woodcuts. 

5.  Beeton’s  Hero  Soldiers,  Sailors,  and  Explorers.  890  pages, 

with  Coloured  Frontispiece,  36  full-page  Engravings,  and  157  Woodcuts. 

6.  Beeton’s  Famous  Voyages,  Brigand  Adventures,  Tales  of 

the  Battle  Field,  &c.  1,054  pp.,  with  38  Plates  and  156  Woodcuts. 

7.  Beeton’s  Victorious  English  Sea  Stories,  Tales  of  Enter- 

frise  and  School  Life.  1,050  pp.,  with  Coloured  Frontispiece,  46  full-page 
'lates,  and  150  Woodcuts. 


BOY’S  OWN  STORY  BOOKS  of  DARING  and  ADVENTURE. 

By  Gustave  Aimard.  With  Illustrations, 

Crown  8vo,  picture  boards,  ar.  each  ; cloth  gilt,  os.  6d. 

1.  The  Foster  Brothers.  Containing  “The  Indian  Chief,”  and 

••  Red  Track.” 

2.  The  Kings  of  the  Desert.  Containing  “The  Insurgent  Chief,” 

and  "The  Flying  Horseman.” 

3.  The  Forest  Chieftain.  Containing  “ The  Guide  of  the  Desert,” 

and  “The  Bee  Hunters.” 

4.  The  White  Buffalo.  Containing  “ The  Prairie  Flower,”  and 

“ The  Indian  Scout.” 

5.  The  Chief  of  the  Dark  Hearts.  Containing  “The  Adventurers,” 

and  " Pearl  of  the  Andes.” 

6.  The  Prairie  Rovers.  Containing  “The  Last  of  the  Incas,”  and 

“The  Rebel  Chief.” 

7.  The  Robbers  of  the  Forest,  Containing  “ The  Border  Rifles,” 

and  “The  Freebooters.” 

8.  Red  Cedar.  Containing  “ The  Pirates  of  the  Prairie,”  and 

" The  Trapper’s  Daughter.” 

9.  The  Texan  Rangers,  Containing  “ The  Buccaneer  Chief, 

and  “The  Trail  Hunter.” 

10.  Pale  Face  and  Red  Skin.  Containing  “ Stoneheart,”  and 

“The  Smuggler  Chief.” 

11.  Loyal  Heart.  Containing  “The  White  Scalper,”  and  “’The 

Trappers  of  Arkansas.” 

12.  The  Mexican’s  Revenge.  Containing  “ Stronghand,”  and 

“ Queen  of  the  Savannah.” 

13  Eagle  Head.  Containing  “ The  Tiger  Slayer,”  and  ‘ The 

Gold-seekers,’* 


London  t,  WARD,  LOCK  &•  CO„  SalUbury  Sqnart,  E.C. 
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